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(1 } 3191 2 4 9 
A MONG- the numerous publications which have ap- 
peared in England upon the ſubject of the French Rev- 
olution, it is a ſingular circumſtance that not one is to 
be found deſerving the name of a Hiſtory. The ſketch 
which has been | tranſlated. from the Almanach Hiſto- 
rique of M. Rabaut is ſo extremely brief, that it does 
not even narrate the principal facts; and from the ſitu- 
ation and circumſtances of the author it is neceſſarily 
partial, and may be conſidered rather as an oration or 
panegyric than as an hiſtorical narrative. The Hiſtory 
of Baron Dillon proceeds no farther than the taking of 
the Baſtille; and a work publiſhed in 1792, under the 
title of An Hiſtorical Sketch of the French Revolution, 
ends with the diſſolution of the firſt aſſembly. The 
charge of groſs partiality alſo applies to this laſt work; 
and we may venture to add, that the facts are in general 
very incorrectly ſtated, | | 

It would be a deception upon the Public, with which 
the Authors would be extremely ſorry to have occaſion 
to charge themſelves, were they to conceal that a con- 
ſiderable portion of the following pages has already ap- 
peared in the New Annual Regiſter. The Hiſtory of 
the French Revolution in that work was originally 
written with a view to a ſeparate publication; and in 
the preſent volume it appears in an improved and cor- 
rected ſtate. The cauſes of the Revolution are alſo 
developed in an introductory chapter; and the narrative 
is continued to the preſent time, as well as the ſcattered 
and imperfe& materials which have latterly reached 
this country would permit. + 2201 

The reaſons muſt be obvious why the names of the 
Authors cannot be made public. The reader however 

A 2 may 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


may be aſſured that the work has not ſuffered in any 
reſpe& from this circumſtance ; but, on the contrary, 
that the utmoſt attention has been exerted to give 
it what alone renders any hiſtory eſtimable, authen- 


ticity. 

The Authors have preſumed to affix to their title the 
epithet Impartial ; and the reaſon is, becauſe they can- 
not charge themſelves with feeling the ſmalleſt bias to 


* 


ter themſelves that their readers 


but that of truth and li 


and they flat- 
nnd not only 


every circumſtance fairly repreſented, but every cenſur- 
able tranſaction, whoever were the authors or actors, 
marked in its proper colours. If it was neceſſary to 
make a declaration of their own principles, they would 


ſay they are NEITHER TORY NOR REPUBLICAN==they 


love liberty as Engliſh Whigs, and execrate every crim- 
inal act by which ſo noble a cauſe is endangered or 


diſgra 


ced. 


In the preſent ferment of the public mind, they can- 
not flatter themſelves with the hope of ſeeing this claim 
univerſally acknowledged. On the contrary, they are 
well aſſured that theſe pages will not be acceptable to 


the zealots of either 


_ diffipated the clouds of political deception, and a 


party. But when time ſhall have 


the tumult of the paſſions, they will with ſome confi- 
dence expect that verdict from public opinion, which 
candour and moderation ſeldom fail to receive. Let it 
be remembered, however, that though they would be 
thought impartial, they do not pretend to be infallible. 


It is impoſſible that among ſo conſiderable a maſs of 


recent facts, ſome error and miſtake ſhould not occa- 
fionally be diſcovered. Of ſome events the true cauſes 
cannot be known, and ſome have been doubtleſs miſ- 


repreſented by the principal actors. T 
earneſtly entreat, that ſhould this volume 
perſons who are capable of correcting any 


hands of any 
any information 


part of the narrative, or of imparting 


therefore 
into the 


of importance, they will communicate it to the publiſh- 


er, and' they 


may depend upon it that the earlieſt op- 
portunity will be taken to print the corrections, and 


bring 
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ADVERTISEMENT, v 


bring them forward in the moſt convenient form to the 
Public. = 
One apology may perhaps be required. The hiſtory 


may appear too circumſtantial in ſome inſtances in re- 


cording dates. The obvious anſwer is, that the book 
is intended as a book of facts, as a work that may oc- 
caſionally be referred to with ſome degree of confi- 
dence. That being the caſe, the Authors hope to 
ſtand excuſed if they ſhould even be found guilty of 
having in a few — ſacrificed ornament at the 
ſhrine of utility. 

In a work compiled from ſo many different ſources, 
it was found impoſſible to quote diſtinctly the authori- 
ties at the bottom of the page. To ſupply in ſome 
meaſure that defect, the following liſt of authorities is 
ſubjoined : 

The Journals of Debates and Decrees of the Conſtit- 
vent and Legiſlative Aſſembly, and of the National 
Convention; go vol. 8vo. 

The Moniteur and the other newſpapers of Paris. 

The Courier de Londres, Morning Chronicle, and 
other Engliſh papers. | 

Hiſtoire de la Revolution & Conſtitution Francoiſe 
par Deux Amis de la Liberté; 7 vol. 8vo. 

Precis de PHiſtoire de la Revolution, par J. P. Ra- 
baut. Paris. 


Hiſtoire de la Conſpiration de 10 Aout 1792, par L. 


C. Bigot de St. Croix. 

Compte Rendu au Miniſtre de la Guerre, par le 
Lieut. Gen. A. Dillon. 

Compte Rendu à ſes Concitoyens, par Jerome Petion. 

Derniers Tableaux de Paris, par M. Peltier. 

Mon Agonie. 

Liſte des Perſonnes des Deux Sexes arretces et dete- 
nues dans les differentes Priſons de Paris, 2 Septembre. 
* — Liſt publiſhed in Paris of the Perſons maſ- 

cred. | 

Baron Dillon's Hiſtory of the French Revolution ; 
1 vol. 4ta. 

An Hiſtorical Sketch of the French Revolution ; 
8yo. London, | Miſs 
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Miſs Williams's Letters from Paris; 4 vol. 12mo. 
Letters from Paris in 1791 and 1792 ; 2 vol. 8vo. 
Dr. Moore's Journal ; 2 vol. 8vo. 
A Tour'to the Theatre of War. 
Fennel's Narrative. 
D'Aumont's Narrative of the Proceedings relative to 
the Suſpenſion of the King of the French. 


James's Extenuation of the Conduct of the French 
Revolutioniſts. 


The Trial of the King. 

The Trial of the Queen. 

The Manifeſto of General Dumourier. 

Beſides a conſiderable maſs of authentic original in- 
formation, and the oral teſtimony of eye - witneſſes. 
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Br a a Gngular fatality, France, at once the moſt pop- 
ulous and the moſt enlightened nation on the continent 
of Europe, had remained under the yoke of deſpotic au- 
thority during the protracted period of more than one 
hundred and ſeventy years. It may indeed be doubted 
whether the ſervitude of the people might not be traced 
to a date ſtill more remote, ſince the feudal inſtitutions 
were little calculated to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity at large, and ſince that pernicious latitude of au- 
1 W was er the excluſive inheritance w 

the 
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16 Hiſtory of the 
the monarch, had been previouſly in all probability only 
portioned out among an oppreſſive and rapacious nobility. 
It would be a ſource of conſolation to mankind, if 
we could lay it down as a . that the extreme of 
tyranny is always productive of liberty; but the long 
— * of enſlaved Rome, as well as more modern 
examples, forbid us to indulge the flattering ſpeculation. 
It is however ſome diſcouragement to deſpotiſm, that, 
in certain circumſtances, a revolution is commonly the 


conſequence of great oppreſſion; and that it is difficult, 


if not impoſſible, for a monarch to guard, by any arti- 
ficial arrangements, the ſanctuaries of arbitrary power. 

Hiſtory, ancient or modern, affords no inſtance of a 
country, in which deſpotiſm was reduced to ſo com- 
plete a ſyſtem as in France. The king levied taxes, by 
his ſole authority, to a greater annual amount than are 
raiſed by the whole of thoſe immenſe territories which 
compoſe the Germanic body. The people were ſtudi- 
oufly deprefſed by poverty, ignorance and extortion. 
They had no rights, or were carefully inſtructed never 
to claim them. Every private citizen was liable to be 
forced by the officers of government from his ſtarving 
family to work in ſome corvee of public concern, or of 


abſurd magnificence: he was taxed to more than half the 


amount of his income ; and among theſe one of the moſt 
oppreſſive was the gabelle or ſalt-tax, by which he was 
forced to pay at an exorbitant rate for that neceſſary com: 
modity, while he was neither allowed to purchaſe when 
he pleaſed, nor to aſcertain the quantity, but both were 
left at the diſcretion of the farmers of the revenue. 
Tyranny exerciſed upon the property of a nation muſt 
ever be accompanied with a y againſt their per- 
ſons. The king and his miniſters poſſeſſed an unlimit- 
ed power of imprifonment—Under the pretence of pre- 
ſerving the publ 
gents, the deteſtable invention of lettres de cachet was 
contrived: and this practice was carried to ſuch a dread- 
ful exceſs, that they werenotoriouſly ſold by the miſtreſſes 
and favourites of the monarch, and even by their fubor- 
dinate agents; by which any perſon of the higher claſſes, 
for a pecuniary conſideration, might gratify, to the full 
extent, his envy, his caprice, or his revenge. The 


c tranquillity againſt traitors and inſur- | 
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The chain of deſpotiſm deſcended. The privileged 
orders, as they were called, the nobility and clergy, par- 
ticipated in the rapine and injuſtice of the court. The 
nobility were bribed to the ſupport of this immenſe fab- 
nic of corruption and miſery, by a complete exemption 
from all public contributions ; and their paſſions were 
gratified with the privilege of procuring lettres de cach- 
et, upon moſt occaſions, againſt thoſe who offended or 
diſpleaſed them. The clergy are ſaid to have been in- 
veſted with nearly a fifth of the net produce of the whole 
kingdom, excluſive of eſtates of immenſe value. 

The adminiſtration of juſtice was well calculated to aſ- 
ſimilate with the reſt of the ſyſtem. The criminal trials 
were generally ſecret, and the ſtate trials always ſo ; but 
the moſt complete abſurdity was, that men were not ele- 
vated to the bench of juſtice for their talents or their in- 
tegrity, but the ſeats on thoſe venerable tribunals were 
publickly and notoriouſly fold to the higheſt bidder ; 
and it is affirmed that the deciſions of the courts were 
ſcarcely leſs venal. | 

Groſs and audacious as were theſe abuſes, the authori- 
ty by which they were ſupported was too well guarded to 
be eaſily overturned. A numerous «nercenary army was 
always at the diſpoſal of the king and his favourites ; a 
ſyſtem of police, at once the moſt perfect and the moſt 
arbitrary that ever was deviſed, pervaded every part of 
the kingdom; and a hoſt of ſpies and informers, diſ- 
perſed throughout the nation, rendered more effectual 
ſervice to the cauſe of deſpotiſm than even the janizaries 
of the monarch. ; 

That ſo ſtupendous an edifice of tyranny ſhould ever 
be brought to deſtruction, is the circumſtance which 
ought chiefly to excite our ſurpriſe. It was formed for 
duration, and muſt have been permanent, had not the 
ambition of ſucceſſive monarchs counteracted the ar- 
rangements of the corrupt, but ingenious authors of the 
ſyſtem, The paſſion for war, and the practice of fund- 
ing (which ſooner or later muſt effect a violent change in 
all the governments of Europe) brought that of France 
to a premature deſtruction, Speculative men attrib- 
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ote too much to the diffuſion of knowledge, when they 
aſcribe to this cauſe the French revolution. The diffu- 


fion of _— may teach men to feel their wrongs, 
but it is the painful ſenſe of oppreſſion that will ſtimulate 


to reſent them. The people in all countries are timid, 


patient, ſubmiſſive ;' the ſlaves of habit, of intereſt, and 
of prejudice ;' and will endure much rather than riſk 


every thing. 


The prodigality of Louis XIV. was united with æ 
maznificence' which dazzled! Europe by its ſplendor, 
and gratified that national vanity which has been con- 
fidered for ages as characteriſtic of the French. He was 
ſucceeded by x prince who united' in himſelf the oppo- 
fite vices of avarice and prodigality. While immenſe 
fums were expended on the fruitleſs wars of the court, 
and ſcarcely leſs on that ſyſtem of intrigue by which the 
cabinet of France affected to direct the affairs of Europe; 
while the public treaſure was laviſhed upon proſtitutes 
and panders ;* the king had a private treaſury of his 


. own, in which he gratified his avarice with contemplating 


an accumulation of property extorted by the moſt unjuſt 
means from the wretched peaſantry of France. 

Nature had formed the heart of Louis XVI. of the 
beſt materials, and from his firſt acceſſion to power he 
appeared to make the happineſs of his people, if not the 
principal, at leaſt one of the great objects of his govern- 
ment: and had: the ſtate of the finances not been irre- 
trievably bad, the reforms. in adminiſtration which he ef- 
fected would have immortalized his name. By diſpoſi- 
tion or by habit averſe to pomp and parade, he could 
part without relu&ance with every thing which had no 
farther object than to gratify thoſe puerile paſſions. 
Let the character of Louis has been generally miſtaken, 
and one feature has been conſtantly overlooked. He 
was tenacious of power, and never parted with it but 
with extreme reluctance. This remark will meet with 
frequent confirmation in the courſe of this hiſtory ; and 


indeed the misfortunes of his concluding years appear to 
| have 


* « The pomp of the court of Louis XIV.” ſays M. Rabaut, © was 
parſimony when compared with that of Louis XV.” 
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have been greatly aggravated, if not in a meafure cre- 
ated, by the circumſtance. | 

The diſgraceful ſyſtem which had darkened the an- 
nals of France during the latter years of his grandfather's 
reign, though it might be ſupported under an aged mon- 
arch, to whom habit had reconciled his ſubje&s, and 
whoſe declining years afforded a hope of a ſpeedy 
change, cquld not be endured under a young king ; and 
Louis had the ſenſe to ſee that a change of meaſures 
was neceffary, and the ſpirit to enter upon ſuch a change. 
The duke d'Aiguillon, and all the faction of the coun- 
teſs du Barre, were filently removed; and the young 
king immediately recalled the count de Maurepas, the 
friend and confident of his father, whom the vicious 
policy of the late reigri had baniſhed from the court. 
This ancient ſtateſman declined to accept of any oſtenſi- 
ble office, but contented himſelf with a ſeat in the privy 
council, while the affairs of France were adminiſtered 
under his direction. The oſtenſible miniſters were M. 
Miromeſnil, who was appointed keeper of the ſeals; the 
count de Vergennes, who preſided over tlie foreign de- 
partment, and the count De Muy over that of war, 

The recall and re-eftabliſhment of the parliametits, 
whom the fears or the reſentment of the late government 
had baniſhed, was rather a ſacrifice to popularity than a 
ſpontaneous meaſure of the king ; but the goodneſs of 
his heart was evidenced by his aboliſhing the horrid en- 
Fine of tyranny, the queſtion by torture; by the edict 
which commuted the puniſhment of deferters from 
death to ſlavery ; and by the abolition of moſt of the 
oppreſſive feudal privileges within his own domains. 

A ſtill bolder and more hazardous innovation was the 
diſbanding of the mouſquetaires, a corps ſelected from 
the moſt illuſtrious families for the guard of the royal 
perſon, but the inſolence and expenſe of which were ill 
compenſated by the appearance of ſuperior dignity. 
This meaſure is commonly attributed to the advice of 
the count de St. Germains, and might be the dictate 
either of expedience or of policy. It, however, indicat- 
ed the ſpirit of reform by which the goverment was ac- 
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tuated, and which, commencing with the court, was af 
terwards to be carried to an enthuſiaſtical exceſs by the 
nation. 

The diſorder in which three fatal wars had involved 
the finances of the nation, and which the unexampled 
prodigality of his predeceſſor had increaſed, was, how- 
ever, an evil not eaſily to be repaired. Nor was a rigid 
economy the characteriſtic of the court even of Louis 
XVI. However little diſpofed to habits of profuſion the 
king might be in his own perſon, the expenſive pleaſ- 
ures of the queen, and the uncommon ſplendor of the 
court, ſerved rather to promote than to diminiſh the 
general diſtreſs. © Under thirty ſucceſſive miniſters,” 
ays Rabaut, the court, ever craving and ever poor, 
had invented new reſources. To imagine a new tax was 
conſidered as a ſtroke of genius, and the art of diſguiſing 
it ſhewed' the adroitneſs of the financier. We had al- 
ready imported from Italy, under the auſpices of our re- 


ming out the taxes, the ſcience of which - conſiſts in 
giving as little as you. can to the ſtate, in order to levy as 
much as you can upon the people. The fale of offices 
and commiſſions was likewiſe a tax levied upon pride and 
upon folly : their number increaſed every day. It is 
neceſſary to acquaint foreigners that, among us, was ſold: 
the excluſive right of exerciſing ſuch or ſuch profeſſions, 
and that this right became a title. Patents were made 
out for carrying on the trade of a peruke-maker, of a 
coal-meter, of a ſearcher of hogs' tongues ; and theſe 
callings became excluſive ;. they were termed privileges. 
The rich purchaſed them as a ſpeculation, and fold them 
to advantage. A certain financier had in his port-folio- 
thirty patents for peruke-makers, which were bought of 
him at a high price by perſons dwelling in the remoteſt 
provinces. Beſides that this low kind of ſpeculation. 
changed the character of a people, where every thing, 
even honour, was become venal, theſe new-created of- 
fices were all ſo many indirect taxes; for the purchaſer 
never failed to make the public reimburſe him. It was 


injurious to induſtry, ſince, in order to exerciſe a profeſ- 
La ſion, 


2 of the houſe of Medicis, the celebrated reſource of 
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ſion, it was not neceſſary to have talents for it, but to be 
either rich already, or to borrow in order to become rich. 
In fine, it was an additional burden to the ſtate, which 
paid the ſalary or the intereſt of every office that was ſold. 
The number of them was enormous. A perſon who 
was employed to caunt them, and who grew weary of 
the taſk, ventured to eſtimate them at above three hun- 
dred thouſand. Another calcylated, that in the ſpace 
of two centuries, the people had been burdened with 
more than a hundred millions of new taxes, folely for the 
purpoſe of paying the intereſt of thoſe offices.” 
In the appointment of M. Turgot to the department 
of finance, the king evinced his diſcernment or his do- 
cility. The commercial arrangements of the kingdom 
received the moſt valuable improvements under the guid- 
ance of this upright and able ſtateſman; but his integ- 
Tity was too inflexible, and his projects too extenſive, not 
to excite the ever wakeful jealouſy of the farmers general; 
and an accidental or artificial famine was made the in- 
ſtrument for depriving him of the public confidence. 
On his reſignation he was ſucceeded by a M. Clugny, 
on whoſe death M. Taboreau des Reaux was appointed 
to the vacant poſt ; and in a ſhort time after, the king, 
whoſe attention appears to have been particularly directed 
to this object, aſſociated with him M. Neckar, by birth .- 
a Swiſs, and the firſt proteſtant who, from the time of 
the reyocation of the ediẽt of Nantes, had ever been ele- 
vated to an official ſituation of any conſequence in 
France, M. Neckar had rendered himſelf conſpicuous 
by ſeveral commercial plans, which he had ſucceſsfully 
recommended to the mercantile part of the nation, and 
particularly by the adjuſtment of ſome differences which 
had taken place between the India company and the 
crown. 
In the mean time a circumſtance occurred, which, to 
a country burdened with debts and taxes, could only be 
productive of total ruin. The year 1774 will be mem- 
orable for the unfortunate war which the weakneſs and 
wickedneſs of a depraved and incapable miniſtry wan- 
tonly kindled between Great Britain and her North 
American 
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American calonies—a war excited for the enforcing of a 
tax which would not have paid for collecting it; and 
levied under the abſurd and fantaſtical plea, that the 
colonies were virtually repreſented in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, as by the ancient grants and charters they were 
conſtituted a portion of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich in 
Kent! If any thing could exceed the folly of the En- 
gliſh miniſtry in commencing the war, it was that of 


rance in engaging in it—Such, however, were the in- 


fatuated politics of both nations | 

The old and deteſtable prejudice which taught the 
uninformed part of the people to regard a neighbouring 
nation as their natura! enemies, was not leſs prevalent in 
France than in England; and the notion of diſtreſſing a 
rival while embarraſſed with a domeſtic diſpute, might 


in ſuch circumſtances be eaſily made popular. The 


old ſtateſmen of France, accuſtomed to that meddling 
and intriguing ſcheme of politics which is ever deſirous 
to interfere in the internal concerns of other nations, 
could not overlook the opportunity which the American 
war afforded. The queen, educated from infancy in an 
hereditary hatred to the Engliſh nation, and flattered by 
the glory which the French might atchieve in the conteſt, 
ſoon embraced the American cauſe. The enlighten- 
ed part of the nation were actuated by a more generous 
enthuſiaſm, Among all who read, and all who reflected 
in France, the cauſe of America appeared the cauſe of 
liberty; and the efforts of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
individuals anticipated the arrangements of the court. 
The marquis de la Fayette, a young nobleman nearly al- 
lied to the illuſtrious houſe of Noailles, of large property, 
and not leſs remarkable for his accompliſhments than 
his rank, fitted out, in an early ſtage of the diſpute, a 
veſſel at his own expenſe, and embarked for America, 
where he afterwards obtained a high ſtation and conſid- 
erable eminence and reputation in the continental army. 
The court had no ſooner taken a decided part in the 
American diſpute, than that continent was conſidered as 
the theatre + glory ; and the young nobility of France 
were emulous to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the conteſt. 
W There 
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There they imbibed principles which could only be fatal 


to a deſpotic government, while the progreſs of the war 
irrecoverably deranged the finances of the country. 
France indeed humbled her rival, but ſhe ruined herſelf; 
and her imprudence will ever.remain a warning to nations 
againſt incautiouſly ruſhing into unneceflary wars, and 
againſt that deſtructive ſyſtem of politics, whuch involves 
the fate of kingdoms in concerns which are unconnected 
with their internal ſafety and proſperity. 

Great as were M. Neckar's abilities, and unimpeach- 
able as was his integrity, it may be doubted whether his 
mode of raiſing the ſupplies far the war was the moit 

rudent or advantageous. According to his plan, one 
Joan was made to pay the intereſt of another, and no new 
taxes were levied upon the people. The popularity of 
{ach a meaſure might, in M. Neckar's mind, counter- 
balance its improvidence; and indeed ſubſequent events 
may induce us to ſuſpect, that, levied as the taxes then 
were in France, the privileged orders being wholly ex- 
empted, the people could ſcarcely bear any additional 
burdens. M. Neckar endeavoured to find reſources in 
a moſt rigid economy, and in ſeveral ſalutary reforms in 
the houſchold and in the different official departments: 
but his ſeverity in this reſpect raiſed againſt him a for- 
midable party in the court; and ſeveral of his propoſed 
retorms being repreſented as inconſiſtent with the royal 
dignity, he was diſmiſſed from his office towards the cloſe 
of the year 1781. 

The return of peace in the ſucceeding year, though it 
relieved the nation from the apprehenſion of future em- 
barraſſments, did not extricate the public treaſury from 
the exiſting difficulties. After M. Neckar, a ſeries of 
empirics adminiſtered the finances, but with no ſalutary 
etfect; and in the year 1783, the failure of the caiſſe 
d' eſcompte (or bank of diſcount) involved the commer- 
cial world equally with the court in perplexity and appre- 
benſion. This bank had been eſtabliſhed in 1776, under 
the auſpices of M. Turgot, by a company of private ad- 
venturers. Its capital was 500,000. ſterling, and its ob- 
Jet was to diſcount commercial bills of ſhort _ at 
four 
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| four per cent. The company were alſo empowered to 
iflue notes to the amount of their capital, which circu- = ;} 
lated among the mercantile people like the notes of the 4 5 
bank of England. As the ſtock had riſen above par, the : p 
| ſurpriſe and conſternation of the public were gently ex- 8 i 
cited by its ſudden ſtoppage. The ſcarcity of ſpecie wag = 
the cauſe aſſigned for this ſingular event ; but the true = « 
cauſe of the failure was. the immenſe loans which it had 8 l 

iſſued to government. Several expedients were tried by 1 
the miniſtry to relieve the embarraſſments of the bank, x T 
and by the ſtrong exertion of goyernment it was enabled __= 
to maintain a tottering credit. | = 
It was chiefly owing to the exertions of M. Calonne - fi 
that the caiſſe d'eſcompte was enabled to ſupport itſelf. F 
This gentleman was the third who had ſucceeded to the t 
office of comptroiler of the finances from the diſmiſſion J 
of M. Neckar. He was conſeſſedly a man of ability, d 
and had filled ſucceſſively the office of intendant of f 
Metz, and of the province of Flanders and Artois. 1 

The public, however, ſays an elegant French writer, | 
« ſaw with diſguſt and apprehenſion the wealth of the Ss « 
| nation fall intq the hands of a man who had dilapidated _ 
his own patrimony; a man who, inconſiderate in his 8 tl 
character and immoral upon ſyſtem, had diſhonoured his = 
| talents by his vices, and his dignities by the baſenefs of tc 
his conduct; who, while he exerciſed the office of pro- I m 
cureur general of the parliament of Douay, had degraded | Pt 
himſelf ſo far as to act as the ſpy of the miniſter with re- = tt 
| ſpect to the procureur genera] of the parliament of Brita- | re 
ny, and had the inſolence to fit as the judge of that re- > in 
ſpectable magiſtrate, whom he had calumniated ; who, mim 
pom grey in the intrigues of gallantry and of the court, vi 
oaded with a weight of ignominy and of debt, came with ; th 
a flock of needy ſycophants to ſeize upon the treaſures of = of 

the nation, and to devour its revenues under the pretence 
| of adminiſtering them.” | | or 
| The firſt part of the career of M. Calonne was, not- 0 
withſtanding, brilliant; but it was only a brilliant decep- | l 
1 tion. After reſtoring the credit of the caiſſe d eſcompte, dr 
one of his firſt meaſures was to eſtabliſh a caiſſe d' amor- tio 
tiſſement, 
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tiſſement, or ſinking fund, which by a kind of miniſteria] 
juggle was in a certain courſe of years to difcharge the 


whole national debt. While freſh loans were negociated 


every year, the public was deluded by inflated panegyr- 
ics, on this heaven born miniſter; and it was reported 
by his agents, that he had diſcovered the miraculous ſe- 


cret of diſcharging the debts and burdens of the nation 


by—borrowing ! | 

While ſuch were the plans and the promiſes of the 
miniſter, the court was never known fo brilliant and fo 
expenſive. The immenſe debts of the princes of the 
blood were liquidated, penſions were granted with a pro- 
fule hand, and every petty ſervice munzficently requited. 
Rambouillet was purchaſed for the king ; St. Cloud for 
the queen : all was magnificence and ſplendor. A 
French writer compares the deluſion, of the nation to a 
delightful viſion, or rather an enchantment : We ſlept,” 
ſays he, in the gardens of Armida; but the awaking 
was as terrible as the dream had been flattering.” 
It was impoſſible indeed that fo miſerable a deception 


could long eſcape the penetration of a nation ſo quick- 


ſighted as the French. When the edict for regiſtering 
the loan of 1985 was preſented to the parliament of Pa- 
71s, that aſſembly was alarmed to find that it amounted 
to the enormous ſum of 3, 330, oool. ſterling, and the 
murmurs of the parliament were ſeconded by thoſe of the 
people. The king however inſiſted peremptorily upon 
their compliance with his mandate; but when they 
regiſtered the edict, it was accompanied with a reſolution 
importing, That public economy was the only geny- 
ine ſource of abundant revenue, the only means of pro- 
viding for the neceſſities of the ſtate, and of reſtoring 
that credit which borrowing had reduced to the brink 
of ruin.” 

The king forcibly eraſed the reſolution from the rec- 
ords of the parliament ; but the eyes of the public were 
oy open, and a freſh deception was neceſſary to ena- 

le M. Calonne to retain his office, and protract the 
dreadful day of reckoning to a future period. The ſanc- 
tion of the parliaments the miniſter foreſaw was not eaſi- 


iy 
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zy to be obtained; and even if he could accompliſh this 
Point, it was dubious whether that would be ſufficient to 
remove every ſcruple from the public mind. An aſſem- 
bly more dignified and ſolemn in its character, and which 
ſhould conſiſt of a greater number of members from the 
different ſtates of the realm, was neceſſary to give force 
and efficacy to his proceedings. But the ſtates general 
had never met fince the year 1614 ; and from a popular 
aſſembly could M. Calonne hope for approbation ? 
Another afſembly had occaſionally been ſubſtituted in- 
ſtead of the ſtates general; and as it conſiſted of a num- 
ber of perſons of conſequence, ſelected from the different 
orders and from different parts of the country by the 
king himſelf, it had been dignified by the appellation of 
the aſſembly of vo7ab/es. They had been convened by 
Henry IV. and again by Louis XIII. and the miniſter 
very juſtly concluded that ſuch a body was better adapt - 
ed to his purpoſes than the ſtates general. | 

The proclamatzon for aſſembling the notables was iſ- 
ſued on the 29th of December, 1786, and the writs were 
directed to ſeven princes of the blood; nine dukes and 
peers of France ; eight field marſhals ; twenty-two no- 
bles ; eight counſellors of ſtate ; four maſters of re- 
queſts ; eleven archbiſhops and biſhops ; thirty-ſeven 
heads of the law; twelve deputies of the pays d'<tat ; 
the lieutenant civil ; and twenty-five magiſtrates of dit- 
ferent towns: in all one hundred and forty- four. 

The meeting was at firſt fixed for the 29th of Janua- 
ry, 1787; but as the miniſter was not prepared, it was 
deferred to the th of February, and afterwards to a more 
diſtant period by the indiſpoſition of M. Calonne himſelf 
and that of the count de Vergennes, firſt ſecretary of 


ſtate, who died on the very day appointed for their meet- 


ing after theſe various procraſtinations. M. de Ver- 
gennes was ſucceeded by the count de Montmorin, a no- 
bleman of the firſt character, and who was leſs favoura- 
bly diſpoſed to the views of the comptroller general than 

his predeceſſor. We 
It has been ſhrewdly remarked, that M. Calonne con- 
voked the notables not to diſcuſs but to admire his 
; plans ; 
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plans ; and-in the meaſures which he adopted to ſecure 
their approbation we muſt applaud his ingenuity, if we 
cannot compliment him on his political integrity. The 
notables were divided into ſeven different bureaux, or 
ſections, over each of which a prince of the blood pre- 


ſided. By the majority of the ſections every queſtion - 


was to be decided ; and thus the miniſter contrived that 
forty-four ſuffrages ſhould conſtitute a majority of the 
whole ; and we may reaſonably conclude that he had 
diſpoſed of his creatures jn ſuch a manner that more 
than this number was entirely at his command. 

All his precautions however were in vain. The not- 
ables met on the 26th of Februery—it was impoſſible ta 


conceal the monſtrous deficit of 110 millions of livres. 


The miniſter attempted to throw the blame upon his 
predeceſſors; but M. Neckar had previouſly publiſhed 
his Compie Rendu, or general ſtate of the finances on his 
diſmiſſion from office; and this at leaſt ſerved to eſtab- 
liſh one fact, that the public affairs had not been improv- 
ed in the hands of M. Calonne. In the archbiſhop of 
Thoulouſe the miniſter found a formidable opponent, 
and one ſtill more dangerous in the count de Mirabeau, 


who had formerly been in habits of intimacy with the 


comptroller general. As M. Calonne ſaw no remedy 
for the derangement of the finances but the equalization 


of the taxes, his new plan excited at once the jealouſy of 


the privileged qrders, In the mean time the honeſt in- 
dignation of M. Miromeſnil, the keeper of the ſeals, and 
the more ſubtle vengeance of his rival, the baron de Bre- 
teuil, who was the favourite miniſter of the queen, were 
actively employed for his removal ; and the ſtorm of 
public reſentment increafing 1n violence, he was at length 
obliged to reſign a fituation which by his duplicity he 
had diſgraced. Before his removal, he had the addreſs 
to procure from the king the diſmiſſion of the keeper of 
the ſeals, and to recommend his friend M. Lamoignon to 
the vacant office. The baron de Breteuil he attempted 
to remove, but in vain—ſince the party which ſupported 
him was too powerful to be ſucceſsfully oppoſed. The 
aſſembly of the notables was ſoon after diſſolved. 

| * The 
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The oppoſition of the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe to the 
plans of M. Calonne in the aſſembly of notables, was 
rewarded with the office which the latter had juſt vacat- 
ed. But ſuch was the hopeleſs ſtate of France, that the 
new comptroller general was ſcarcely appointed, before 
he was engaged in ſimilar difficultics with his predeceſ- 
fors. The king, diſappointed in all the hopes with 
which he had flattered himſelf from the agency of the 
notables, had recourſe to the ancient mode of raiſing ſup- 
plies by royal edi& ; and the new taxes to be levied were 
a double poll-tax, a third twentieth, and a ſtamp- duty. 
The whole of theſe were ſtrenuoufly oppoſed by the par- 
liament of Paris, on the ſtrong ground that they were 
more than the people could bear; and the king was 
obliged to enforce the regiſtering of the edicts by the ex- 
erciſe of his abſolute authority, and by kolding what was 
called, under the ancient regimen, a bed of juſtice. Pre- 
vious to this ceremony, however, the parliament made a 
ſpirited remonſtrance againſt the edicts; and on the fol- 
lowing day a formal proteft was entered againſt the forci- 
ble violation of their records. 

The parliament for this offence was baniſhed to 
Troyes ; but purchaſed its recall by conſenting to regil- 
ter the edi& for the additional twentieth. Towards the 
cloſe of the year, howeyer, this ill-concerted harmony 
was again broken. The urgent neceſſities of the ſtate 
required extraordinary reſourſes. On the 7th of No- 
vember, 1787, in a very full meeting of the parliament, 
the king entered the aſſembly, and propoſed a new edict 

for their approbation, authoriſing a Ioan of four hundred 
and fifty millions of livres, or near nineteen millions ſter- 
ling ; and this was accompanied with one of a more 
popular nature, viz. an edi& fer the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the proteſtants in all their civil rights. 

A long and intereſting debate enſued upon theſe propo- 
fals ; ; but the king, wearied with a conteſt of nearly nine 
hours, and poffibly chagrined at the freedom of ſome of 
the principal ſpeakers, roſe at length and commanded the 
edits to be regiſtered without further oppoſition. To the 
aſtoniſhment of the king and the whole court party, 4 — 
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order was oppoſed by the duke d' Orleans, the firſt prince 
of the blood; who conſidering the whole proceeding 
4s an infringement on the rights of the parliament, pro- 
teſted againſt it, and his proteſt was confirmed by the 
unanimous voice of the aſſembly. | 

The ſucceeding day the duke d'Orleans received an 
order from court to confine bimſelf to one of his ſeats fif- 
teen leagues from Paris, where he was to receive no com- 

any except his own family; and MM. Freteau and 
Rabatiere, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the de- 
bate, were ſeized under the authority of lettres de cachet, 
and Conveyed to different priſons. 

After much altereation between the parliament and 
the miniſtry, the king once more inclined to pacific 
meaſures, and the exiled members were ſet at liberty. 
But as the miniſtry were now fully convinced of the im- 
practicability of the parliaments, they determined to aim 
a deciſive blow at their very exiſtence. For this purpoſe 
two great projecæs were at once deviſed ; the firſt was 
the eſtabliſhment of a number ef grand bailliwicks 
throughout the kingdom, which were calculated. to di- 
miniſh the juriſdiction, the credit and the profits of the 
parliaments ; and the other was the creation of a cour 
Pleniere, for the enregiſtering of the royal edicts, which 
muſt virtually deſtroy all their conſequence in the ſtate. 

The cour pleniere was to be compoſed of princes of 
the blood, peers of France, magiſtrates, and military offi- 
cers, to be nominated by the king. The project for its 
inſtitution was kept a profound ſecret; the edict reſpect- 
ing it, as well as that of the grand bailliwicks, was to be 
preſented to the different parliaments on the ſame day, 
in the beginning of May, 1788; and for this purpoſe 
_ were printed in the moſt private manner at Ver- 

illes. | 

The diligence and activity of M. d' Eſpremenil, a young 
and enterprizing member of the parliament of Paris, de- 
tected the plot. He even procured copies of the edicts, 
and communicated them to his colleagues; and he and 
another ſpirited member, M. Monlambert, excited 
them by the moſt pointed and energetic eloquence to a 

vigorous 


. 
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vigorous reſiſtance. The king was now convinced that 
the moment was arrived when it was become neceſſary 
to employ force in ſupport of his deſpotic authority. A 
body of troops ſurrounded the hall of juſtice, and the 
two obnoxious magiſtrates, MM. d' Eſpremenil and 
Monſambert, were carried off to the ſtate priſon of the 
Iſle de St. Marguerite,“ in the preſence and amidſt the 
murmurs of an indignant people. 

The parliament remonſtrated with redoubled confi- 
dence; and the voice of the people ſeconded their com- 
plaints. The king again found it neceſſary to convene 
the notables, and appeared in perſon in that aſſembly in 
the beginning of May. The object was to propoſe for 
their approbation the eſtabliſhment of the cour pleniere; 
but the notables received the propoſal with cold and ſi- 
tent reſpe& ; while the parliament proteſted with renew- 
ed vigour, and with unequivocal tokens of rooted aver- 
ſion. The general diſcontent reached even the peers of 
France; and the miſter (now raiſed from the ſee of 
Thoulouſe to the lucrative archbiſhopric of Sens) began 
to look around him with apprehenfion and deſpondency, 
and feriouſly to meditate a retreat from office. 

It is fo the credit of the archbiſhop that he adviſed 
the king to recall M. Neckar, as the only remedy for 
the public diſcontent ; he and M. Lamoignon ſoon af- 
ter reſigned their reſpective ſituations: and the latter ter- 


minated his chagrin by putting an end to his exiſtence. 


A tumult of rejoicing, conducted with little decency 
on the part of the populace, and terminated with blood 
by the interference of the military, ſerved to evince the 
ſentiments of the people on the diſmiſſion of the miniſ- 
ters. But the acclamations with which M. Neckar was 
received, could not eradicate from his mind the difficul- 
ties which he had to encounter. It was evident that all 
the former adminiſtrations had ſunk under the weight of 
the public diſtreſs ; and that ſome mode was to be de- 
viſed which might give proper energy and effect to the 
extraordinary means which muſt be employed tor its alle- 

h viation. 


* So celebrated for being the firſt priſon of that unfortunate victim af 
tyranny, the man in the iron maſk.” 
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yiation. The public ſentiment, which a previous rec- 
ommendation of the parliament of Paris had excited, 
pointed out to M. Neckar the only mealure which he 
could ſafely employ. The voice of the people had long 
demanded the affembling of the ſtates general. In this, 
upon different motives, all parties were agreed ; and the 
court and the miniſter were obliged to give way, fince no 
other means appeared of ſatisfying the creditors of the 
nation. 

In the convoking of the ſtates, however, a variety of 
oppoſite intereſts preſented themſelves to embarraſs and 
diſtreſs the miniſter. On the one hand, it was obvious 
that the public affairs could only be regenerated by de- 
ftroying, if not in the whole, at leaſt in a conſiderable 
degree, the unreaſonable immunities of the privileged 
orders. The equalization of the taxes was the only mea- 
ſure by which the nation could be made to endure the 
burden of the national debt ; and on the other, ſhould 
the ſcale preponderate in favour of the people, thoſe ex- 
ceſſes to which popular counſels are always expoſed, were 
to be apprehended and feared. On the great queſtion, 
therefore, reſpecting the number of the deputies to be 
fent by the different orders to the meeting of the ſtates 
general, the opinions of individuals were divided, accord- 
ing to the intereſt of the parties which they reſpectively 
eſpouſed ; and the miniſtry themſelves were far from de- 
cided. The general principles of equity ſeemed to dic- 
fate, that as the tiers erat, or commons, ſo infinitely ex- 
ceeded in number the whole body of the two other or- 
ders, the nobility and clergy, the number of their depu- 
ties ſhould bear ſome proportion to the numbers whom 
they repreſented. On the contrary, it might eaſily be 
foreſeen that ſuch an arrangement virtually involved the 
ruin of the privileged orders, and perhaps the overthrow 
of monarchy itſelf. On ſo momentous a queſtion the 
miniſter did not preſume to decide, and it was agreed 
once more to convoke the aſſembly of the notables — 
though it was ſcarcely probable, that an aſſembly, con- 
fiſting entirely of privileged perſons, ſhould decide pe- 
remptorily againſt the privileged orders. 

The 
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The proclamation convoking the notables was dated 
on the fifth of October, 1788, and the aſſembly met on 
the ſixth of the following month. The motives aſſigned 
by the proclamation were, that the king could have de- 
ſired to have adopted the model of the laſt aſſembly of 
the ſtates general, but that in various articles it could, 
with difficulty be reconciled to the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, and that in others it had excited a diſſatisfaction, 
the grounds of which deſerved to be inveſtigated ; that 
the elections of the tiers Etat had been confined to the 
towns called bonnes villes, to the excluſion of many 
others which had fince grown conſiderable ; that the in- 
habitants of the open country had in moſt caſes ſent no 
. deputies ; that the repreſentatives of the towns were gen- 
erally choſen by the corporations, whole officers at preſ- 
ent came in by purchaſe ; that almoſt all the repreſeata- 
tives of the tiers Etat had been nobles ; that the elections 
had been made by bailliages, every one of which had ſent 
nearly the ſame number of deputies, though they had 
then been unequal in population and extent, and they 


were now much more ſo ; that the ſtates general had di- 


vided themſelves into twelve ſections, called governments, 
by a majority of which every queſtion was decided; but 
_ theſe governments were unequal, as well as the bailliages, 

a majority of which conſtituted the vote of the govern- 


ment ; laſtly, that a great portion of the time of the laſt - 


ftates general had been conſumed in frivolous conteſts 
reſpecting their formation. Moved by theſe conſidera- 
tions, the king had thought that the diſcuſſion of them 
ought not to be confined to his privy council ; and he 
bad called together the ſame notables that had met in 
1787, and whoſe nomination had been made for other 
purpoſes, that he might give the moſt ſtriking proof of 

his impartiality. | 
The month of November was memorably diſtinguiſh- 
ed in almoſt every part of the kingdom by popular 
meetings for the purpoſe of ſupporting the cauſe of the 
tiers tat, and addrefles were preſented from the various 
towns and diſtricts of Normandy, Guienne, Orleannois 
and Lorraine, demanding the eſtabliſhment of * 
i r 
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jar ſtates to regulate the affairs of theſe provinces, and a 
double repreſentation in the ſtates general. In Guienne 
the remonſtrances were enforced by a conſiderable par- 
ty from the other two orders. In Languedoc the inſti- 
tution of provincial ſtates already exiſted, and the repre- 
ſentation of the commons was equal to the ſum of the 
other two; but the repreſentatives had by long eſtab- 
liſhed practice derived their fituation from the appoint- 
ment of the crown, and not from the election of the peo- 
le. Of conſequence, the inhabitants ft large were un- 
willing that they ſhould either engroſs or obtain an em- 
inent ſhare in the farther prerogative of deputing to the 
ſtates general. de e ron e | 
Brittany as well as Languedoc enjoyed the privilege 
of being regulated by its provincial ſtates ; but in this 
aſſembly the chief power was poſſeſſed by the nobility, 
and the commons had little influence. Brittany there- 
fore, diſtinguiſhed by her numerous and haughty nobil- 
ity, and by the tumultuous ſpirit of her inhabitarits, was 
a principal centre of rivalſſiip and diſcontent. The va- 
rious diſtricts aſſociated for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
melioration of their conſtitution; and upon the firſt ap- 
rance of this ſpirit, it was farther exaſperated by the 
intemperate proceedings of the ariſtocracy. They early 
ubliſhed a reſolution by which they pretended to eſtab- 
iſh the following as inconteſtible maximis: that it was 
the eſſence of the ſtates general to be compoſed of three 
diſtinct orders, voted ſeparately, and each poſſeſſing the 
{ame influence as either of the others ; that the intereſts 
of each order were conſtitutionally ſecured by its nega- 
tive on the determinations of the other two; that the 
nation itſelf, conſiſting of the three orders, ought never to 
deſtroy this patity of influence, every innovation upon 
which opened a door to tyranny, and could tend only to 
perpetuate anarchy and confuſion ; that the difference 
of population in the ſeveral bailliages was à trifling in- 
convenience, which the example of a neighbouring na- 
tion evinced to be ſcarcely worthy the attention of à free 
people; that the forms adopted in 1614 could be cliang- 
ed only by the authority of the ſtates general, an au- 
| C thority 
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thority which the notables could not uſurp without ex- 
poſing themſelves to general condemnation, and even 
bringing into queſtion the legality of the future national 
aſſembly; laſtly, that that miniſter, who ſhould ſeek to 
ſow diſſenſion among the different orders of the ſtate, 
could be regarded in no other light than as an enemy of 
tbe country. Acting upon theſe intolerant principles, 
the nobleſſe applied to the military commander in Brit- 
tany to put an end to the aſſociations of the tiers etat ; 
and ſome time after, the parliament of Rennes, having 

ubliſhed a reſolution prohibiting the municipal aſſem- 

lies, alſo called upon the military to put their reſolution 
in execution. Government did not think proper to 
comply with theſe requiſitions. 


While the principles of liberty victoriouſly diffuſed 


themſelves through every part of the kingdom, the peo- 
ple of Dauphine, who had hitherto been moſt forward 
in the cauſe, were not idle. In the midſt of various 
pretenſions advanced by different bodies in the nation, 
the chambers of commerce in ſeveral cities, and partic- 
ularly in Paris, impreſſed with that monopoliſing ſpirit 
which has hitherto been almoft uniformly the offspring 
of mercantile habits, demanded the liberty of ſending 
particular repreſentatives for the protection of their trade. 
Like the reſt of their countrymen, their admiration was 
excited by the patriotiſm of the Dauphinois, and they 
determined to conſult the traders of Grenoble upon the 
juſtice of their claims. The anſwer they received was 
unfavourable to their views. There is nothing,” re- 
plied their correſpondents, © that can excuſe innovation, 
but the 1ntereſt of the whole. The innovation you de- 
mand, the conceding to commerce particular repreſent- 
atives, would be an injury to the whole. Other profeſ- 
ſions would not fail to ſolicit the ſame indulgence. The 
huſbandmen and the artiſans, if it were to be the prize 
of utility, would have an incontrovertible claim. The 
{ſtates general would be an aſſembly from the different 
corporations of the kingdom ; rivalſhip and contention 


would reign triumphant. The good of the whole would 
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be forgotten; all would be intrigue, anarchy and miſ- 
truſt; and France would be irretrievably ruined.“ 

The ſtates of Dauphin were aſſembled in due form 
in the beginning of December, and on the ninth of that 
month they concluded their deliberations upon the rep- 
reſentation in the ſtates general. They earneſtly recom- 
mended the union of provinces and orders, and the de- 
liberating upon all public affairs in a ſingle houſe. If 
the orders were ſeparated, each would endeavour to 
maintain thoſe abuſes that were thought favourable to 
it, and the emergencies of the ſtate would be neglected; 
that patriotic enthuſiaſm, which dictated the moſt gaye- 
rous ſacrifices, could not exiſt but among citizens occu- 
pied with the general good, and not with their particu- 
lar intereſts. The notables would diſappoint all the fair- 
eſt hopes of the nation, if they propoſed the ſeparation 
of orders; and in that caſe they truſted the king would 
not heſitate to prefer the ſentiment of the nation to the 
advice of that aſſembly. They added, that all men had 
a right to an equal participation of felicity ; that it was 
not the provinces that ought to be repreſented, but 
their inhabitants ; that, whatever might be their com- 
parat ive riches or extent, the firſt thing it became men 
to confider was men ; that, of conſequence, population 
was the only meaſure by which repreſentation ought to 
be apportioned ; that, if one deputy were allotted to ev- 
ery twenty thouſand perſons, Dauphine ought to ſend 
thirty-three, or rather thirty ; and this was the quantity 
of repreſentation they demanded, In adopting this mea- 
ſure, they obſerved that they neglected their particular 
intereſts, ſince, when the ſtates general had voted by gov- 
ernments, Dauphine had counted for a twelfth of the 
whole ; but they hoped to be more truly happy, when 
the felicity ſhould be general. They hoped, too, that 
the other provinces would recogniſe the purity of their 
motives, and that there would be no rivalſhip but in con- 
tending who ſhould contribute moſt to reſtore to the 
nation and the throne, that rank, glory and power they 
were entitled to enjoy. 

C2 It 
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It was in the midſt of this efferveſcence of the com- 


mons of France, that the notables held their fittings ; 


and it is not to be doubted that the action of each mu- 
tually produced ſome effect upon the other. The al- 
ſembly was opened as uſual by a ſpeech from the king, 


the keeper of the ſeals, and the director general of the 


finances. It was obſerved by M. Neckar, that the king 
was not ignorant of the reſpe& that ought to be enter- 
tained for the ancient uſages of a monarchy ; it was un- 
der their protection that every conſtitutional right ac- 
quired a new degree of force; they ſecured the public 


_ tranquillity by oppoſing a barrier to the inconſiderate ar- 


dour of innovation. But the king was equally pene- 
trated witly thoſe firſt principles of juſtice, that had nei- 
ther epock nor commencement, nor could have a con- 
eluſion; prineiples, that obliged him to acquire, through 


the medium of a juſt repreſentation, a knowledge of the 


ſentiments of his ſubjects. Circumſtances had greatly 
changed ſince the meeting of the ſtates general : and, 
while the king would always particularly diſtinguiſh the 
two firſt orders ef the nation, he could not refuſe his 
eſteem. to commerce and the arts, or deny an eminent 
ſhare in his regard to the peaceable labours of agricul- 
ture. There were four conſiderations which it was par- 
ticularly proper to recommend to the attention of the 
notables; the compoſition of the ſtates general, the forms 
of convoking them, the regulations that were to be pre- 
{cnbed in the conduct of the elections, and the inſtruc- 
tions which the deputies were to receive from their elec- 


tors. The firſt and third of theſe articles ſeem to be 


principally intereſting. Under the firſt, M. Neckar rec- 
ommended to the notables to conſider the total number 
of deputies, and the proportion to be aſſigned to each 
order. Under the third, what was to be admitted as the 
legal qualification of the elector and the elected; wheth- 
er the tiers ètat ſhould be authoriſed to ſelect a repre- 
ſentative from the ſuperior orders; whether the orders 
in each diſtrict ſhould proceed to the choice of their rep- 
reſentatives ſeparately or united; whether the elections 


Mould be conducted by poll or by ballot ; and what 
: principle 
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principle ſhould be employed in determining the number 
of repreſentatives each diſtrict ſhould be permitted to 
rey Theſe queftions were afterwards modified by 
the notables. They did not directly admit into their 
liſt that of the total number of deputies ; and they in- 
ſerted the great and interefting problem, whether the 
future hrtings of the national afſembly ſhould be in one 
body or in ſeparate houſes. 

It was cuſtomary, upon occafions fimilar to this, for 
the heads of the different corps, the clergy, the nobleſſe 
and the parliaments, to addreſs the ſovereign in compli- 
mentary harangues. Accordingly, M. d'Ormeſſon, who, 
upon the reſignation of M. d'Aligre, had ſucceeded in 
due courſe of ſeniority to the dignity of firſt preſident of 
the parliament of Paris, embraced this occaſion of re- 
minding the king, that that body had been among the 
firſt to urge the conyocation of the ſtates general—a mea- 
ſure ſo ſalutary, as to have been no ſooner ſtarted, than 
it was reinforced by the unanimous ſentiment of the na- 
tion; and he could not avoid at this time repeating, that 
the parhament had already ſolemnly pronounced the 
model of 1614 to be the only ene that could conſiſtently 
be adopted, or that promiſed a falutary iſſue. 

The king diſtributed the notables, as had been done 
in the beginning of 1787, into ſections, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the former inſtances they had been 
ſeven, and in the preſent they were fix. Of conſequence 
each of them conſiſted of twenty-five perſons, and their 
preſidents were ſeyerally, Monſieur next brother to the 
king, the count d' Arteis the younger brother, the duke 
d'Orleans; the prince of Conde, the duke of Bourbon his 


eldeſt fon; and the prince of Conti. Though the exer- 


tions of the duke d'Orleans and of the marquis de la 
Fayette produced no ſtriking effects upon the preſent oc- 
caſion, it ſeems proper to record that the former of theſe, 
finding the ſentiments of his own ſection little conform- 
able to thoſe he entertained, thought proper to abſent 
himſelf from the notables, except upon certain intereſt- 
ing queſtions ; and that the latter was a member of the 


ſection of the count d' Artois. 1 
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It was early viſible that the notables were divided 
in their opinions, there being a ſmall but reſpeQable 
minority who embraced the cauſe of the people. The 
reſt were highly ariſtocratical in their ſentiments, and, 
beginning to be juſtly alarmed for the downfall of their 
uſurpation, exerted themſelves to the beſt of their power 
to reſiſt the ruin by which they were about to be over- 
taken. The ſections of the count d'Artois and the duke 
of Bourbon earneſtly recommended the model of 1614, 
and ſuggeſted a doubt, whether there was any power 
ſhort of that of the ſtates general, deliberating by orders, 
that could ſuperinduce upon it any material alteration. 
The ſections of the duke d'Orleans and the princes 
Conde and Conti pleaded the ſame cauſe, though in a 
manner leſs peremptory. The ſection of Monſieur, in 
which a majority of the members had embraced the fide 
of liberty, were fully perſuaded of the propriety of the 
king's introducing whatever variation the welfare of the 
whole might appear to require. 

The notables were nearly unanimous in the principles 
that ought to regulate the forms of election. The great 
body of electors were to be diſtributed into communau- 
tes, whoſe function it was to ſelect a certain number of 
Citizens to repreſent them in the ſecondary bailliage, the 
ſecondary. bailliages to depute to the primary ones, and 
theſe laſt to fix upon the national repreſentatives in the 
general aſſembly. This chain of deputation was appli- 
cable only to the tiers etat ; the ſuperior orders were au- 
thoriſed immediately to elect their repreſentatives to the 
national ſenate. In thoſe provinces that were in the hab- 
it of being regulated by their provincial ſtates, the ſtates 
were · to elect the repreſentatives, at leaſt in ſuch of them 
as could prove that they were already in poſſeſſion of 
that privilege. | | | 

In the ſection of Monſieur, the queſtion of the pro- 

rtional repreſentation of the three orders was decided 
in favour. of doubling the tiers état, by a majority 
of thirteen to twelve. In the ſections d'Artois, d'Or- 
leans, and Conti, the ſame principle was maintained 
by a minority of eight, eight and fix reſpectively. In 
5 | the 
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the other two it was carried unanimouſly in fayour of 
the ariſtocracy. The queſtion of the deliberation in one 
or more houſes was allo varioufly decided. Three of 
the ſections ſeemed to conſider the deliberation by or- 
ders as an effential part of the conſtitution ; thoſe of 
d'Orleans and Bourbon required, that at leaſt the firſt 
deliberation ſhould be in the ariſtocratical form, the 
ſtates general afterwards to adopt whatever. form they 
thought proper; and the ſection of Monſieur declared 
the queſtion to be altogether out of their province to de- 
termine, Upon the queſtion whether the three orders 
ſhould deliberate ſeparately or united, in the election of 
deputies, the ſection of Monſieur pronounced entire lib- 
erty; and the other five preſcribed a ſeparate conſulta- 
tion, unleſs in any particular diſtrict it ſhould appear 
that precedent decided in favour of the contrary. _ 
From the compoſition of the ſtates general they pro- 
ceeded to examine the rules of election. Under the head 
of qualifications the judgment of the ſe&ions of Mon- 
fieur, d'Artois, and Bourbon was conſiderably liberal, 
The general ſpirit of that judgment was the proſcription 
of all qualification ; becauſe there were, as they faid, but 
three orders in the ſtate, and it would be abfolutely ſub- 
verſive of that principle to introduce ſubdiviſions ; be- 
caule every Frenchman ought to have ſome ſhare in de- 
puting repreſentatives to the national aſſembly ; and be- 
cauſe the only meaſure of eligibility in the perſons choſen 
ought to be the confidence of their conſtituents. "The 
ſection d'Artois, alone of the three, introduced as a mod- 
ification, that the eleQors of the tiers Etat muſt be 
in actual poſſeſſion of landed property. The remaining 
ſections endeavoured to eſtabliſh certain qualifications, 
though all of them rejected the idea of introducing ei- 
ther excluſion or proportion to the prejudice of the un- 
dignified clergy, | 7 
The article, in the deciſion of which the partiſans at 
the commons had deeply intereſted themſelves, whether 
the tiers ẽtat ſhould be authoriſed to elect deputies from 
either of the ſuperior orders, was by the ſections of 
Monſieur, Conde and Bourbon, determined, as theſe par- 
tiſans 
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tiſans defired, in the negative ; and the ſection of Mon- 


* . - 8 


ther to underſtand nor maintain liberty, even if they 


avour of an open poll; Bee ſections d'Ar- 


Monſieur, which in all the moſt intereſting moos 
liſdaine 


The 
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The proceedings of the notables were ariſtocratical, 
but moderate ; and did not therefore ſatisfy the defires 
of thole who began to be ſeriouſly alarmed for the im- 

nding revolution. The daring language of ſuch as 
from the preſs or in the municipal aſſemblies pleaded 
the cauſe of the democracy, inſpired them with horror. 

The prince of Conti, in a general committee of the not- 
ables on the 28th of N bat ee the firſt to unfurl the 
ſtandard of ariſtocratical jealouſy. Upon this occaſion 
he read and delivered a note to Monſieur, preſident of the 
committee, declaring that he owed it to his conſcience, his 
birth, and the preſent criſis of public affairs, to enter his 

proteſt againſt the inundation that exiſted of ſcandalous 
publications, that ſpread through every part of the king- 
dom trouble and diviſion. The monarchy was attack- 
ed ! a blow was aimed at its exiſtence | and the moment 
was at hand ! It was impoſſible that the king ſhould not 
at length open his eyes, and that his brothers ſhould not 
call upon him to do ſp. It was neceſſary to the ſtability 
of the throne, of the laws and of order, that all new ſyſ- 
tems ſhould be for ever proſcribed, and that the conſti- 
tution and the ancient forms ſhould be preſerved in their 
integrity. The note of the prince of Conti was laid by 
Monſieur before the king, who returned it with an inti- 
mation, that the ſubject of it was totally foreign to thoſe 
for the diſcuſſion of which the notables had been aſſem- 
bled ;' that he therefore forbade the ſections to take it 
into their conſideration ; and that the princes of the 
blood ought to addreſs themſelves directly to him, when 
they had any thing to communicate which they conceive» 
ed would be uſeful to him. 

The notables were diſſolved on the 12th of December 
and two days after that event a memorial was preſented 
to the king by the princes of the blood who had fat in 
that aſſembly, with the exception of Monſieur and the 
duke d'Orleans, enforcing the repreſentation of the prince 
of Conti. They affirmed, that the ſtate was in inſtant 
danger ; that a revolution was gradually taking place in 
the principles of government; and that the . 2 fer- 


mentation of men's minds furniſhed the means by which 
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it was to be effected. Inſtitutions, hitherto reputed ſacred, 
and by which the monarchy had flouriſhed for ages, were 
now diſputed as problematical, or decried as unjuſt, 
The publications that had appeared during the fitting of 
the notables, the memorials that had been Pimed by dif- 
ferent provinces, cities and corps, their object and their 
ſtyle, announced a regular ſyſtem of inſubordination, 
and a determined contempt for the laws of the ſtate. 
Every author erected himſelf into a legiſlator. Elo- 
quence and an art of writing, without information, with- 
out ſtudy and without experience, were thought qualifi- 
cations ſufficient for men to regulate the fate of empires, 
Whoever advanced a daring propoſition, whoever pro- 
poſed innovation, was certain to have readers and fol- 


| Jowers, Such was the tremendous progreſs of this effer- 


veſcence, that opinions, which a ſhort time ſince would 
have been deemed the moſt reprehenſible, now appeared 


reaſonable and juſt ; and thoſe, at which men of honour 


now ſtarted, would perhaps ſome time hence be regarded as 
perfectly legitimate and regular. Who could ſet bounds 
to the temerity of opinion ? The rights of the throne 
had already been diſputed ; the rights of the two orders 
were now called in queſtion ; it had even been propoſed 
to ſuppreſs the feudal lordſhips, as a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, 
and a remnant of barbariſm; ſhortly the rights of prop- 
erty would be invaded, and the unequal diſtribution of 
wealth be conſidered a matter deſerving of reform. The 
princes added, that the claim of a double repreſentation 
of the tiers Etat was the offspring of theſe ſyſtems of inno- 
vation, and ought to be perſeveringly reſiſted, To grant 
it, would be to encourage a ſpirit of encroachment ; and 
its adyocates, animated by their firſt ſucceſs, would not 
content themſelves with a conceſſion, which, unleſs con- 
netted with ſomething that was to follow, would prove 
altogether nominal and nugatory, A meeting of the 
dukes and peers of France, fimilar to that of the princes, 
was held on the 2oth ; but they contented themſelves 
with publiſhing a reſolution, by which they expreſſed 
their readineſs to pay their full proportion to the nation- 
al revenue, without demanding any pecuniary exemp- 
tion. * g The 
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The parliament of Paris appears to have exerted a fore- 
fight of a different character from that of the princes of 
the blood, and to have modelled its proceedings accord- 
ingly. Thoſe of the princes were full of ardour and ad- 
venture; thoſe of the parliament were infected with ti- 
midity, The former ſeemed prepared to ſacrifice every 
thing to the unlimited affertion of the prerogatives to 
which they were born; the latter, if they were unable to 
preſerve the whole, were willing to make as good a bar- 
gain as they could. The younger members that guided 
their deliberations, had taſted of the intoxicating draught 
of popular applauſe. M. d'Eſpremenil and others had 
been received with ſhouts at the re- aſſembling of their 
corps after the period of their vacation ; and they could 
not perſuade themſelves lightly to part with that public 
favour which had been fo particularly grateful to them. 

The vacation of the parliament expired on the 12th 
of November ; but it was not uſual with that body to 
enter immediately upon the tranſaction of buſineſs, and 
accordingly it was not till the gth of December that 
they adopted the reſolution, by. which they endeavour- 
ed to qualify their intolerant language of the preceding 
months. In this reſolution they expreſſed their alarms 
for the conſequences of the preſent ferment, and of the 
manceuvres employed by ill-intentioned perſons to de- 
prive the nation of the fruits of the efforts of the magiſ- 
tracy, and to ſubſtitute anarchy and ſedition in the room 
of the acquiſition of a juſt and generous liberty. They 
recommended, as the moſt deſirable of all preliminaries, 
harmony between the different orders ; and they regret- 
ted that they ſhould have been themſelves ſo much mil- 
underſtood in their ſelection of the model of 1614. By 
this ſelection they had undoubtedly intended to point 
out the mode of conyocation by bailliages as preferable 
to all others ; but they were neither empowered nor had 
deſigned to put any reſtriction upon the confidence of 
the electors; and with reſpect to the proportion of rep- 
relentatives for the three orders, as it was undetermined 
either by law or any conſtant uſage, they had always 
meant to reſer to the diſcretion of the ſovereign the 

| choice 
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Choice of ſuch meaſures as might beſt accord with reafon, 
with liberty, with juſtice, and with the national ſenti⸗ 
ment. To quiet the perturbation that at preſent exiſt- 
ed, the parliament begged leave to recommend to the 
king to convoke the ſtates general as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
and, previoufly to that convocation, to ſanction and con- 
ſecrate the following fundamental principles: the peri- 
odical aſſembling o of this national body ; their right to 
mortgage in perpetuity to the public creditors the prod- 
uce of certain taxes; their obligation towards their con- 
ſtituents to grant no other taxes but for a definite time, 
and to a given amount; their right expreſsly to appro: 
priate the public money to the different ſervices in which 
It ſhould be employed ; the reſolution of the king to con 
ſent to the immediate abolition of all taxes bearin par- 
tially upon particular orders; the reſponſibility of min- 
14 iſters; the right of the ſtates general to accuſe and im- 
| ach before the parliaments all national offenders, ſav- 
| ing the privilege of the parliament's attorney general to 
1 exerciſe the ſame function; the mutual relation between 
{ | the ſtates general and the courts of law, ſo that the latter 
8 might not and could not ſuffer the levy of any tax, nor 
* take part in the execution of any law of whatever ſort or 
1 deſcription, that had not previouſly been demanded or 
® | ſanctioned by the former; the individual liberty of the 
C | Citizen, to be ſecured by the obligation of the party ar- 
| reſting to commit him to a legal priſon, and ſurrender 
| him to the diſcretion of his natural judges ; laſtly, the 
| legal liberty of the preſs, the only ſecure and read re- 
ſource of innocence againſt oppreſſion, reſerving a reſpon- 
ſibility far reprebenſible works after their publication, ac- 
cording to the exigence of the caſe. 

An obſervation early ſuggeſted by this reſolution of 
the parliament was, that, while they had enumerated moſt 
of the other privileges ſecured by the Britiſh conſtitution, 
they had carefully omitted the t trial by jury ; and indeed 
it is impoſſible to read their deciſion without remarking, 
that, at the fame time that they were perfectly ready to 

| concede all other prerogatives but their own, they ſpoke 


of 1 theſe as matters of the higheſt conſequence, and 100 
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alted themſelves to a level with all that prejudice admires, 
or reaſon teaches to be invaluable. A proceeding ſo 
ſpecious and artificial obtained for them little credit with 
any party; and the court, which had lately ſeemed rath- 
er under the influence of reſentment than policy, replied 
with haughtineſs to their repreſentations, that © with his 
parliament the king had nothing to diſcuſs ; it was with 
the aſſembled nation that he would concert ſuch meaſ- 
ures as might permanently conſolidate the public order 
and the proſperity of the whole.” 

M. d' Eſpremenil publiſhed at this period a very brief 
diſquiſition, which may be regarded as the moſt authen- 
tic commentatory upon the reſolution of the 5th of De- 
cember. According to him, the voting by e or- 
ders was the conſtitution, and the voting in a ſingle aſ- 
ſembly the exception; an exception, to which it might 
be neceſſary to have recourſe upon extraordinary cales, 
but which muſt always be adopted by the voluntary aſ- 
ſent of the three orders. The fermentation that had 
been excited about doubling or not doubling the repre- 
ſentation of the tiers Etat, was an example of perverſity 
and malevolence that no hiſtory could parallel. In fact, he 
obſerved, all France was of one opinion. The clergy and 
nobility were willing to concede their pecuniary privileges; 
and this conceſſion on the one hand, and the independ- 
ence of orders on the other, were only wanting to render 
the nation happy and free. He was nevertheleſs of opin- 
ion, that the repreſentation of the tiers Etat ought to be 
doubled: not to protect them againſt the ariſtrocrat- 
ical orders, there was no longer any conteſt between 
them ; but becauſe a full and numerous repreſentation 
of the people was the beſt ſecurity againſt miniſterial 
deſpotiſm, the common enemy of the ſovereign and of 
every order in the ſtate. 

Whether it was that the parliamentary leaders were diſ- 
appointed of the applauſe they expected to gain by their 
palinodia, or that they thought they had gone far enough 
in qualification, and it was now neceſſary to ſhow their 
impartiality, their next public proceeding was to burn by 

the 
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the hands of the common hangman a pamphlet written 


in defence of the popular principles; and the harangue, 


which it was uſual upon ſuch occaſions for the attorney 
neral to deliver, was full of vehement invectives againſt 
what he ſtyled the extravagant pretenſions of the tiers 
Etat. In the ſame ſpirit they ſoon after ſummoned to 
their bar the author and printer of a petition, calling it- 
ſelf the petition of the inhabitants of Paris, and to which 
ſignatures were ſolicited by advertiſements and circular 
letters. Having heard the parties, they iſſued a ſtrict 
prohibition for the future —_ ſuch advertiſements, 
and the public expoſition of petitions for ſignature, as 
contrary to good order, and capable of being applied by 
ill-intentioned perſons to the worſt of purpoſes. 

It was never more neceſſary than upon the preſent oc- 
caſion, that the executive government ſhould interfere, 
and endeavour to compoſe the mutual jealouſies and miſ- 
underſtandings, which daily became wider and more an- 
gry, as the deciſion, uncertain in its iſſue, advanced near- 
er to a Criſis, This deciſion was at length made public 
in the reſult of a council of the 27th of December, by 
which it was determined, that the number of deputies to 
the enſuing ſtates general ſhould not fall ſhort of a thou- 
ſand; that it ſhould be apportioned with all practicable 


accuracy, conformably to the population and financial 


contributions of the different bailliages ; and that the 


repreſentation of the tiers Etat ſhould be equal to the ſum 


of the repreſentation of the other two orders. 
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State of parties previous to the meeting of the ſlates gener- 
al Riot at Paris —Aſſembly of the lates —Conteft with 
reſpect to the mode of voting by orders or by poll— The 
tiers tat conſtitute themſelves a national aſſembly— Aſem- 
bly repulſed from the hall of the lates — Take an oath nev- 
er to ſeparate till the conſtitution be ſettled — Royal ſeſ- 
on Union of the orders — Projects of the court— Parts 
encircled with military—Soldiers releaſed from priſon by 
the populare— Famine in Paris —Remonſtrance of the 
aſembiy — Difſmiſfion of M. Nectar Difturbances at 
Paris—PFirmnefs of the national aſſembly— The Baflille 
taken. | 


Tur attention of all Europe was fixed on the meeting 
of the ſtates general, while the minds of the French them- 
ſelves continued to be agitated by a variety of different 
and contending paſſions and opinions. Thoſe who were 
in poſſeſſion of power, were deſirous of retaining it; and 
thoſe who had no dependence but upon their abilities, 
hoped that a new conſtitution of things would elevate 
them to that rank, to which, from their merits, they 
conceived themſelves entitled. The two great parties, 
which were afterwards to divide the nation, were already 
formed. The pertinacity with which the privileged or- 
ders were determined to adhere to their peculiar advan- 
tages, is evident from what we have ſtated in the preced- 
ing chapter; and on the other hand, a multitude of 
writers of the greateſt eminence were employed in excit- 
ing the tiers état to the affertion of its right. The 
claims of the nobility and clergy were examined with 
acuteneſs, with preciſion, with reſearch. The balance 
of ability was greatly on the ſide of the people, and the 
uſages of antiquity faded before the light of genius and 
of truth. Previous to this period, that extraordinary ſo- 
ciety or club “* was formed, which has ſince had ſo conſid- 
erable and ſo pernicious an influence over the public af- 
fairs. Its members inſtituted an active correſpondence 

throughout 


* The Jacobins. 
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throughout the kingdom, and, by cultivating a uniform- 
ity af opinion on political ſubjects, produced, in. time, 
that uniformity of will which afterwards appeared to gov- 
ern the popular counſels. _, . 

The political ſchiſm which had already taken place, 
was not likely to be compoſed during the neceffary tur- 
bujence of an election. Yet the ſyſtem on which the 
French elections were conducted, is leſs liable to tumult 
and diſorder than where there is an open and immediate 
poll ; and though the leaders of parties were ſufficiently 
animated in the ſupport of their particular ſentiments, the 

at body of the people were either dubious of the con- 
2 or were not yet warmed in the conteſt. The 
meetings for the nomination of electors were not ſo nu- 
merouſly attended as might have been ſuppoſed ; and 
even in {ome places; where a thouſand voters were ex- 
pected, not above fifty a 

The ſpirit of the two parties vids manifeſted in the ca- 
hiers (or inſtructions to their repreſentatives) which were 
drawn up on this occaſion. The nobility and the clergy 
in their ſeparate chambers digeſted their inſtructions, the 
firſt object of which was to preſerve what they were pleaſ- 
ed to conſider as their own rights ; the ſecond, to de- 
mand the rights of the people. The monarch, according 
to this ſyſtem was the only devoted party ; and with his 


rights the ſtates general might make as free as they pleaſ- 


ed. All parties, however, agreed in renouncing a part 
of their pecuniary prwileges. The inſtructions of the 
tiers Etat were haſtily compoſed ; but that uniformity of 
ſentiment, which the ſufferings of the people and the ac- 
tivity of their leaders had produced, was evident in them 
all. They demanded the ſuppreſſion of more abuſes 
than the national aſſembly was able in three years to de- 
ſtroy, more than perhaps ever can be eradicated : all, 
however, were unanimous in demanding a conſtitution, 
liberty, the aſſumption of natural rights, and the protec- 
tion of the public treaſure from the ; depredations of the 
court. The deputies of each order departed thus in- 
ſtructed to maintain the claims of their particular party. 


*« Thoſe of the tiers Etat,” ſays a diſtinguiſhed —— 
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of the aſſembly, . carried with them the benedictions and 
the prayers of the multitude.” . 

Such were the objects which occupied the reflecting 
part of the nation; but whatever might be the expec- 
tations of others, the favourites of the court could not 
fail to perceive that the violence of the ſtorm would 
break upon their heads. The inſtructions which were 
dictated by the tiers etat for the government of its repre- 
ſentatives, the vaſt extent of its demands, and the num- 
ber and ability of the publications in ſupport of theſe de- 
mands, made them feel the neceſſity o oppoſing againſt 
that order the full force of every exiſting authority. M. 
Neckar was defirous that the ſtates might be aſſembled 
at Paris; but the king preferred Verſailles, where the 
communication between the members and the court 
would be more immediate. It is evident that the dep- 
uties of the tiers etat, who were collected from every re- 
mote quarter of the kingdom, and many of them entirely 
unacquainted with the great world, afſembled under con- 
ſiderable diſadvantages, in a place where every thing 
bore the ſtamp of deſpotiſm, and where intrigue and ve- 
nality had induſtriouſly ſpread their choiceſt allurements. 
The agents of the court had already eſtabliſhed confer- 
ences at the houſe of Madame Polignac ; and it is ſaid 
by the democratic party, that the chief object of their 
deliberation was to unite the two principal orders, the 
clergy and nobles, and to retain the commons in a ſtate 
of dependence and ſubjection. On the other hand, the 
deputies of the people were not without their jealouſies; 
and thoſe of each province held their ſeparate meetings, 
till at length they became united in that of Brittany. 

It is evident that the voting by orders, and not by 
poll, that is, the aſſembling of the different orders in 
their ſeparate chambers, and inveſting each with the pre- 
rogative of putting a negative on the proceedings of the 
other two, was the only ſtratagem which the court par- 
ty could employ to diſconcert the meaſures of the patri- 
ots; and it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch an arrangement 
would probably have rendered the whole proceedings of 
the ſtates general a ſolemn farce, and could never have 
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eſtabliſhed any ſubſtantial. reform. This was the great 
queſtion which was preſently to involve the national rep- 
reſentatives in faction and conteſt. 

While theſe important affairs were in agitation, a cir- 
cumſtance occurred which is ſuppoſed on all parts to 
have originated in ſome malevolent motive, whether of 
a public or a private nature is not ſo eaſy to decide. In 
the populous ſuburb of St. Antoine, a very conſiderable 
paper- manufactory was carried on, and a number of 
workmen conſequently maintained, by a reſpectable cit- 
zen of the name of Reveilton. This gentleman had ac- 
caſed a certain abbe Roy, a dependant of the count d'Ar- 
fois, of forgery, and the matter was before the courts. 
Whether, therefore, it aroſe from private revenge in the 
abbe, or whether the court party might imagine that a 
riot at Paris would afford a fair apology for the approach 
of ſuch a number of troops as might effectually awe the 
repreſentatives of the nation, is uncertain. A groundleſs 
report was maliciouſly ſpread, that M. Reveillon intend- 
x conſiderably to lower the wages of his workmen, that 
he had afferted the bread was too good for them, and 
that they might ſubſiſt as well upon potatoe flour—with 
many inſinuations to the ſame effeck. On the 27th of 
April, both the ſuburbs of St. Marc and St. Antoine 
were in motion, and M. Reveillon was burnt in effigy. 
The moſt extraordinary circumſtance was, that it had 
been announced to. the police, that the preceding days a 
number of ſtrangers bad entered the city, and theſe men 
were now the leaders of the inſurre&ion, and, by pro- 
fuſely ſcattering money amongſt the mob, increaſed 
both its numbers and its ferocity. A ſmall detachment 
of the French guards was ſent to effect their diſperſion, 
but it was tou weak to reſiſt the rabble. At the dawn 
of the following day, the outrages were renewed ; and M. 
Reveillon's houſe was pillaged and deſtroyed. At length 
a formidable party of the military was ordered out, and, 
after a conſiderable carnage, the tumult was quelled. 

Paris was ſcarcely fecovered from the terror and ap- 
prehenſion which this inſurrection occaſioned, when the 
day appointed for the mecting of the ſtates general * 
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ed. The 5th of May, 1789, will be long memorable in 
the annals of France, and it was indeed a day of feſtivity 
to the whole nation. It commenced, agreeably to an- 
cient cuſtom, with a religious act. The repreſentatives 
of the people, preceded by the clergy, and followed by 
the king, repaired to the temple of God, accompanied 
with an immenſe crowd, offering vows and prayers for 
ſucceſs to their labours. | 

The whole ceremony indicated the diſtinction of or- 
ders, and evinced that it was the ſecret determination of 
the court ſtrictly to maintain it. Faithful to the cuſ- 
toms of 1614, the nobility were arrayed in a ſumptuous 
robe, and the deputies of the commons in the habit of 
the law. Thus, while the nobility and the higher clergy 
glittered in gold and jewels, the repreſentatives of the 
people appeared in mourning : but the ſpectators were 
not dazzled by ſplendid appearances ; that body which 
repreſented the nation engroſſed all its applauſe, and Vive 
le tiers ttat ! was echoed from every quarter. 

The aſſembly was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which the monarch declared his ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
himſelf ſurrounded, after ſo long an interval, by the rep- 
reſentatives of his.people—he mentioned the heavy debt 
of the public, a part of which had accumulated during 
his own reign, but in an honourable cauſe—he hinted at 
the general diſquict and the love of innovation which had 
taken potleſſion of the minds of the people; but de- 
pended on their wiſdom and moderation in the adoption 
of alterations; and concluded by warm profeſſions of 
his own attachment to the public welfare. | 

The ſpeech of M. Barretin, the:keeper of the ſeals, 
was but little attended to. It, as well as that of the 
king, recommended temper in adopting alterations in 
the government ; intimated; that the king had acceded 
to the wiſhes of his people in granting to the tiers ᷑tat a 
double repreſentation, but left the great queſtion of vot- 
ing by orders or by poll entirely undecided. 

The attention which was refuſed to the keeper of the 
ſeals was moſt liberally accorded to M. Neckar, though 


his addreſs continued for three hours. It did not, how- 
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ever, paſs exempt from criticiſm—ſome alleged that it vas 
an ill- arranged and ill - digeſted maſs ; the republicans 
complained that he did not enlarge ſufficiently on their fa- 
yourite topic; they expected it to be filled with projects 
and with ſyſtems: the privileged orders wiſhed him to be 
more explicit in tracing out a plan of proceedings for the 
ſtates general: but all agreed that nothing could be more 
luminous and ſat isfactory than the details which he recit- 
ed concerning the finances of the nation; nothing more 

fimple and correct than the plans which he propoſed. 
The fituation of M. Neckar, indeed, at this critical 
period, was peculiarly delicate. He was placed between 
the court and the people, at a time when it was impoſſi- 
ble for an honeſt man to attend equally to the claims of 
each party. From him every thing was expected by 
the people, while it was impoſſible to comply with the 
plenitude of their demands. On the contrary, the love 
and admiration of the people was ſufficient to render him 
ſuſpected by the courtiers. He was deſpiſed by the high 
nobility, for his inferiority of birth and family ; and he 
was odious to the bigoted clergy, becauſe he was a prot- 
eſtant. Fortunately for M. Neckar, his integrity was 
above all ſuſpicion ; every perſon in the kingdom, from 
the monarch to the peaſant, was ſatisfied of the re&itude 
of his heart. His temper and moderation were of the 
utmoſt importance in turbulent times. His influence 
frequently interpoſed againſt the exceſſes of popular in- 
fatuation; and the dignity and virtue of his character 
ve him conſequence even with the enemies of liberty. 
The firſt object of the ſtates was the verification of their 
-powers—that is, the production of their writs of return, 
and the identification of the deputies, which is equiva- 
lent to our members of parliament taking their ſeats. 
On this occaſion the fatal conteſt between the three or- 
ders commenced. The deputies of the commons ſaw 
evidently that the people had in vain achieved their with 
with reſpect to the number of repreſentatives—in vain 
the deputies of the tiers ẽtat in number conſtituted a half 
of the ſtates general, if by the mode of voting they were 
to be reduced to a third. They ſaw further, that ſhoul- 
thc 
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verification of their powers be effected in ſeparate 
chambers, each order would then be conſtituted a legal 
aſſembly, and the union be rendered for ever impoſſible. 

Thus the diſpute which was of ſo much importance, 
concerning the voting by orders or by poll, commenced 
even upon the verification of the returns. At the ap- 
pointed hour the deputies of the tiers etat aſſembled in 
the common hall. After half an hour ſpent in that con- 
fufion to which ſo numerous an aſſembly was naturally 
liable, a voice more articulate than the reſt proclaimed the 
neceſſity of order, and adviſed the appointment of a tem- 
porary preſident, a ſecretary, and clerks. When the 
chair was to be taken, the public voice demanded the 
oldeſt citizen—he preſented himſelf, and aſked of the 
aſſembly the aſſiſtance of ſome younger man to act as 
his herald. Some debates and motions ſucceeded this 
appointment ; the general obje& of which was, that the 
orders ſhould proceed to verify their powers in common, 
and not in ſeparate chambers. 

The debates of the clergy and nobility were not leſs 
tumultuous. - In the firſt order, the members deliberated 
under the temporary preſidency of the cardinal de la 
Rochefoucault, whether the powers ſhould be verified 
and legitimated in the chamber appropriated to the or- 
der? One hundred and thirty-three members were for 
the affirmative ; one hundred and fourteen were of opin- 
ion, that this ceremony could only take place in the gen- 
eral aſſembly, and before commiffioners choſen from all 
the three orders. 

In the ſecond, M. de Montbotfier, as the oldeſt no- 
bleman preſent, was called to the chair, Two motions 
were made, one for the verification of the powers, by 
commiſſioners excluſively choſen from the order of no- 
bility ; and the other, for the ſame verification, before 
commiſſioners ſelected from the three orders. The prin- 
cipal argument in favour of the firſt of theſe opinions 
was, that the order themſelves were the only judges com- 
petent to decide the legality of pretenſions to nobility ; 
and in anſwer it was urged, that the elections had been 
lanctioned by the three orders of each bailiwick, and ” 
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oaths adminiſtered in their preſence. It was, however, 


determined in favour of the verification in their own 


chamber, by one hundred and eighty- eight voices againſt 
forty- ſeven. 

Tbe commons, ſatisfied that a ftate of inaction would 
in a {tort time effect their wiſhes, determined to perſe- 
vere. They carried their reſpect to this principle fo far 
as not to open the addreſſes which were directed to the 
deputies of the tiers Etat, and which lay upon their ta- 
ble. The clergy alſo ſuſpended the verification of their 
powers ; but the nobility, who conceived that every thing 
was to give way to their rank and privileges, declared 
themſelves a legal aſſembly, and on the 13th of May ſent 
a deputation to the commons to acquaint them with 
theſe proceedings. f 

In tne mean time, the clergy, who were divided in 
their opinions, and among whom the cures* (or paro- 
chial clergy) were in general attached to the cauſe of the 
people, propoſed to the other orders the nomination of 
commiſſioners to conciliate the preſent diſputes. To 
this propoſal the nobility aſſented; and in the afſembly 
of the cammons, it was moved by M. Rabaut de St, 
Etienne, a proteſtant clergyman, that commiſſioners 
ſhould be named to treat with the clergy and nobility 
concerning the union of the orders in one common al- 
ſembly.” M. Chapellier, an advocate of Rennes in 
Brittany, followed it by a motion declaring © that no 
mode of conciliation could be admitted, which had not 
for its baſis the deliberation of all the orders in com- 
mon ;” and cenſuring in ſtrong terms the conduct of the 
nobility. The count de Mirabeau obſerved, that the 
nobility commanded, while the clergy negociated.” He 
was therefore of opinion, that the commiſſioners ſhould 
not treat with the nobles, but with the clergy only ; but 
at length the ſimple propoſition of M. Rabaut was 
adopted, with a trifling amendment. ; 

t 


* Mr. Burke and other Engliſhmen have ſtrangely tranſlated. this 
word literally curate, whereas it ſtrictly anſwers to the legal meaning of 
our word parſon, and means an eccleſiaſtical perſon poſſeſſed of a bene- 
fice with cure (or care) of ſouls. | 
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It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that the negociation 
proved fruitleſs. The nobility, having heard the report 
of the commiſſioners, voted, * that in the preſent aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates general, the powers ſhould for this time 
be verified ſeparately ; and that the examination of the 
advantages or inconveniences reſulting from this method 
ſhould be referred to a future period, when the, orders 
ſhould take into conſideration the future organization of 
the ſtates general.” Thus every hope being defeated of 
a union with the nobles, the commons determined, on 
the 27th of May, to ſend a ſolemn deputation to the 
clergy, to invite them, © in the name of the God of 
peace, and of the true intereſt of the nation, to unite 
themſelves with them in one general aſſembly, to con- 
ſult together on the means of reſtoring unity and con- 
cord.“ | 

While this matter was in agitation, a letter was'yeceiv- 
ed from the king, deſiring © that the conciliatory com- 


miſſioners would meet in the preſence of the keeper of 


the ſeals, and ſome other commiſſioners to be appointed 
by the monarch, in order to renew their conferences, 
&c.” In the mean time the chamber of the nobles (this 
ſovereign legiſlative chamber, as it was called by one of 
its members) paſſed a decree, aſſerting, © that they re- 
garded as a part of the conſtitution, the diviſion of or- 
ders, and their reſpective veto, and that in theſe princi- 
ples they were determined to perſevere.” The ſecond 
- 5s therefore were equally unſucceſsful with the 
tt. 

In the courſe of theſe conferences, however, the min- 
iſters propoſed on the part of the king, a plan of con- 
ciliation, or rather of arbitration ; the principal articles 
of which were, 

iſt. That the three orders ſhould verify their pow- 
ers ſeparately, and ſhould reciprocally communicate the 
{ame to each other. 

2d. That in caſe any conteſts ſhould ariſe, commit» 
ſioners ſhould be appointed from the three orders to take 
the ſame into conſideration, and report their opinions to 
their different orders, | ; 
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3d. That ſhould the three orders not agree upon any 
topic in diſpute, the final determination ſhould be re- 
ferred to the king. 

The two ſuperior orders applauded this plan of con- 
ciliation ; but while the nobles pretended to accept it, 
they qualified their acquieſcence 'with a decided reſolu- 
tion to adhere to their former decree, and to the plan of 
voting only by orders. At the ſame time they proceed- 
ed to the verification of the powers, to determine the 
controverted returns, cc. 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting among the nobles, 
the clergy ſent a deputation to the tiers état, lamenting 
the high price of bread, and propoſing a committee of 
the three orders to concert on the means of mo times 
this evil. This proceeding of the clergy was repreſente 
by ſome members as deeply inſidious, as a means of in- 
gratiating themſelves with the people, and of rendering 
the deputies of the commons unpopular ſhould they re- 
fuſe to co-operate. It was therefore immediately reſolv- 
ed to return for anſwer the following addreſs :— 

„ Penetrated with the ſame zeal as yourſelyes, and 
viewing with tears of compaſſion the public diſtreſs, we 
beſeech and conjure you to unite with us immediately in 
the common ball, to conſult on the means of remedying 
theſe calamities.” 

It was now near five weeks ſince the ſtates general had 
aſſembled, and the three orders found themſelves in the 
ſame inactive ſtate as at firſt. The commons therefore 


. conceived it was full time to emerge from this criminal 


inactivity, and to afford an opportunity to thoſe of the 
Nobility and clergy who profeſſed a fincere love for their 
country, to become active in its favour. They divided 
themſelves into twenty committees, to facilitate the pub- 
lic buſineſs; and on the 1oth of June, the abbe Sieyes 
propoſed that they ſhould make a laſt effort for a union 
of the orders ; and ſhould this fail, that they ſhould thgn 
form themſelves into an active aſſembly, for the diſpatch 
of buſineſs. 

In conſequence of this propoſal, notice was ſent on the 
I 2th, that they would immediately order a general call of 
the 
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the deputies of all the bailiwicks, including thoſe of the 
rivileged claſſes; and in default of their appearance, that 
hey would proceed to the verification of the powers, and 
to every other public object, as well in the abſence as in 
the preſence of the nobility and clergy. 

On the 13th, they proceeded to the call of the depu- 
ties, and to the verification of the returns. Not one of 
the nobility appeared ; but on the call of the bailiwick 
of Poitou, three cures, Meſſrs. Ceſve, Ballard, and Jalot, 
preſented themſelves with the writs of their return, which 
they laid reſpectfully upon the table. Theſe venerable 
paſtors were received with the warmeſt tranſports of joy 
and acclamation. They had declared their intentions the 
preceding evening in the chamber of the clergy ; and 
they were followed the next day by five more of their 
brethren, among whom were Meflrs. Dillon, Gregoire, 
and Bodineau, © . br 

In the mean time the unpopularity of the nobility in- 
creaſed almoſt to deteſtation, and to their obſtinacy the 
inactivity of the ſtates was wholly attributed. At length 
the deputies of the people felt themſelves ſupported by 
the public opinion, and on the 17th of June proceeded 
to the daring ſtep of aſſuming to themſelves the legiſla- 
tive government, On that memorable day, in the midft 
of an immenſe concourſe of ſpeQators, the deputies of 
the people, with ſuch of the clergy as had already joined 
them, announced themſelves to the public by the ſince 
celebrated denomination of the national aſſembly. The 
hall re-echoed with the exclamations of joy“ Long 
live the king and the national aſſembly !”” But when the 
repreſentatives of the people roſe in ſolemn filence to take 
the oath to fulfil with fidelity their duty, every eye was 
melted into tears, and the enthuſiaſm of liberty took poſ- 
ſeſſion of every heart. This ſolemn ceremony was ſuc- 
ceeded by the nomination of M. Bailly to the office of 
preſident for four days only, and that of Meſſts. Camus 

7 Piſon de Galar.d as ſecretaries for the fame ſpace of 
_ | 3 * 

The firſt reſolutions of the aſſembly, while they were 
declaratory of the conſtitutional power veſted in the rep- 


reſentatives 
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reſentatives of the people, had alſo a regard to the urg. * 


ent neceſſities of the ſtate, They pronounced “ all lev- wl 
ies, impoſts or taxes unconſtitutional, which were not Pe 
enacted by the formal conſent of the repreſentatives of ty 
the nation; that conſequently the exiſting taxes were jor 
illegal and null; that notwithſtanding; this, they, in the qu 
name of the nation, gave a temporary ſanction to the 18 


preſent taxes and levies, which were to continue to be 


levied in the manner they had hitherto been, only until _ 
the ſeparation of the aſſembly, from whatever cauſe that firl 
might happen.” The aſſembly proceeded to declare, Th 
* that as ſoon as, in concert with his majeſty, it ſhould Plc 
be able to fix and determine the principles of national firſ 
regeneration, it would take into formal conſideration the (wl 
national debt, placing from the preſent moment the cred- 9 


itors of the ſtate under the ſafeguard of the honour and 
faith of the French nation.” Theſe decrees conclude 
with a reſolution to inquire into the cauſes of the ſcar- pub 
city which at that period afflicted the kingdom, and into 


the means of remedying and averting that calamity. is in 
The firm and temperate conduct of the national aſſem- ters 
bly awed at firſt, but did not entirely diſconcert the the 
ariſtocratic party, which affiduouſly employed every ar- pus 
tifice to elude the blow with which they were threatened. O 
The chamber of the clergy had been engaged for ſome Fay 
days in diſcuſſing the manner in which they ſhould ver- 40 
ify their powers; and a number of cures had, 2 — 
the diſcuſſion, preſented their writs or titles to the al- — 5 
ſembly, and returned to their own chamber to defend A 
the popular cauſe. At length, on the 19th of June, 2 _ 
majority of that body voted for the verification of their Ay 
powers in common with the national aſſembly ; which 72 : 
ſo much alarmed the court party, that it is confidently " Off 
reported that M. d'Eſpremenil propoſed, in the chamber % 
the nobles, an addreſs to the king, beſeeching him to SY 
diſſolve the ſtates general. | _— 
The court was then at Marly, and M. Neckar, engag- Bail 
ed with a dying ſiſter, left the king expoſed to every . 
ſtratagem that was ſpread for him by the unprincipled ** 


courtiers. Repeated councils were held, the reſult 
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which could not be very favourable to the views of the 
people: at laſt the king was impreſſed with the neceſſi- 
ty of commanding the advance of an immenſe military 
force to the capital; and both the object and the conſe- 
quences ſeemed to countenance the opinion that the de- 
ſigus of the party did not end there. i 

However this may be, the friends of liberty and hu- 
manity cannot ſufficiently regret that the king, from the 
firſt, did not enter upon a more uniform tenor of conduct. 
The wavering politics of the court ſerved to caſt a ſufe 
picion upon all its deſigns. Either the king ſhould at 
firſt have reſiſted the convoking of the ſtates general, 
(which however, in the actual circumſtances of France, 
would, poſſibly, not have prevented a rebellion) or, from 
the moment of their mecting, he ſhould have adopted 
every popular meaſure, and depended upon nothing but 
public opinion for the ſupport of his authority. Among 
thoſe who appeared moſt forward in favour of liberty, it 
15 impoſſible that many profligate and dangerous charac- 
ters ſhould not have infinuated themſelves, but it was 
the ill conduct of the court only which enabled them to 
put in execution their wicked deſigns, 

Oa Saturday the 2oth of June, the day on which the 
clergy were to unite themſelves to the national afſembly, 
the heralds proclaimed a royal ſeſſion; and a detach- 
ment of the guards ſurrounded the hall of the ſtates, in 
order, as it was alleged, that it might be properly prepar- 
ed for the reception of the king. The preſident and 
members were repulſed from the door, and acquainted 
by the commanding officer, that his orders were © to ad- 
mit no perſon into the hall of the ſtates general. And 
1 proteſt againſt theſe orders,” replied the preſident, 
* and the aſſembly ſhall take cognizance of them.” 

Supported as they perceived themſelves to be by the 
voice of the people, the aſſembly were not to be diſcour- 
aged by this puerile expedient. On the motion of M, 
Bailly, they immediately adjourned to a tennis-court ſit- 
vated in the ſtreet of old Verſailles, where, in the preſence 


of applauding thouſands, they took a ſolemn oath, © nev- 
er to ſeparate till the conſtitution ſhould be completed.” 
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On the 22d another proclamation was iſſued, intimat- 
ing, that the royal ſeſſion was deferred till the ſucceedin 
day ; and the hall of the ſtates general ſtill remained cloſ? 
ed, on account of the preparations. The aſſembly wan- 
dered from place to place, before they could find a roof 
capacious enough to ſhelter ſo conſiderable a body. 
They at length aſſembled in the church of St. Louis; 
and the majority of the clergy, amounting to 149, aſ- 
ſembled in the choir. After a deputation to arrange the 
ceremonials, the doors of the choir were thrown open; 
the clergy advanced with their prefident the archbiſhop 
of Vienne at- their head, and the deputies cordially em- 
braced each other. The ſanctity of the place contribut- 
ed to render the meeting more ſolemn and affecting, and 
the plaudits of the ſpectators teſtified at once their tri- 
umph and their joy. Two nobles of Dauphinè, the mar- 
quis de Blacon, and the count d' Agoult, attended at the 
ame time to preſent their powers; the reſt of the minor- 
ity of the firſt order waited the reſult of the royal ſeſſion. 

The events which had taken place at Verſailles, and 
the change which they announced in the diſpoſitions of 
the government, with reſpect to the national aſſembly, 
excited at Paris the utmoſt conſternation. Nor could a 
letter from M. Neckar to the magiſtrates, afluring them 
that no ſuch meaſure was intended as the diſſolution of 
the ſtates general, entirely allay the ferment. The royal 
ſeſſion took place on the 23d. It was at once attended 
with all that is awful, and all that is magnificent in ar- 
bitrary authority. The hall was ſurrounded with ſol- 
diers. The two privileged orders were ſeated ; while 
the repreſentatives of the people were left without, ex- 
poſed for more than an hour to the rain. M. de Mira- 
beau urged the preſident to conduct the nation immedt- 
ately to the preſence of the king, or to demand at leaſt 
that the gates ſhould be opened. They were opened at 
length to the deputies, but not ta the people. The 
throne was raiſed upon a kind of ſtage or platform at the 
bottom of the hall ; on the right the clergy were ſeated 
and on the left the nobility. The four heralds, with 


their King at arms, were ſtationed in the middle; and * 
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the bottom of the platform was a table, round which the 
miniſters were ſeated : one chair however was vacant, 
which ſhould have been occupied by M. Neckar ; nor 
did any part of this ill conducted buſineſs excite more 
general diſguſt than the abſence of that favourite minſter. 

The ſpeech and declarations of the king were a fingu- 
lar mixture of patriotiſm and deſpotic authority. He 
ſpoke of the favours which he conferred upon his people; 
and cauſed to be read a declaration of his ſovereign will, 
as if the legiſlature were only called to conſent to ſuch 
laws as ſhould be propoſed by the executive power, with- 
out being competent to propoſe any themſelves. He 
— > a plan of government, in which the diſtinction 
of orders was to be preſerved, allowing them however oc- 
caſionally to debate in common, with the king's appro- 
bation. Not a word was advanced on the ſubject of the 
reſponſibility of miniſters, nor oa the participation of 
the ſtates general in the legiſlative power. The odious 
tyranny of /ettres de cachet was formally announced to be 
continued, with only a few modifications. A guarded 
filence was obſerved concerning the liberty of the preſs, 
and the pernicious tax of lotteries. In fine, the king 
declared null the deliberations and reſolves of the 15th, 
and ordered the deputies immediately to ſeparate, and to 
appear before him on the following day. 

When the king retired, he was followed by all the no- 
bility, and by a part of the clergy. The deputies of the 
commons remained motionleſs on the benches, and pre- 
ſerved a gloomy ſilence. The marquis de Breze, grand- 

the ceremonies, entered the hall, and addreſſing 

himſelf to the preſident, You know, fir,” faid he, © the 
intentions of the king.” The preſident anſwered reſpect- 
fully, that the aſſembly was not conſtituted to receive 
orders from any perſon ; but the fervid Mirabeau, riſing 
from his ſeat, and addreſſing himſelf to M. de Breze, 
replied, © The commons of France have determined to 
debate. We have heard the intentions which have been 
ſuggeſted by the king; and you, who cannot be his 
agent at the ſtates general, you, who have here neither 
ſeat, nor voice, nor a right to ſpeak, are not the perſon 
to 
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to remind ns of his ſpeech. Go'tell your maſter, that 
we are here by the power of the people, and that nothing 
ſhall expel us but the bayonet.” The enthuſiaſm of 
the aſſembly ſeconded that of the orator, and with one 
unanimous voice they declared that ſuch was their de- 
termination. 

The grand-maſter retired, and a profound filence per- 
vaded the hall. It was at length broken by M. Camus, 
who declaimed againſt the royal ſeſſion, which he ſtig- 
matized by the contemptuous appellafion of a bed of juſ- 
tice, and propoſed a reſolution declaratory of the affem- 
bly's adherence to their former decrees, which he afferted 
no Power could annul. He was warmly ſupported by 
Meſſrs. Barnave, Glaizen, Pethion, the abbe Gregoire, 
and many others. The abbe Sieyes only obſerved, 
Gentlemen, you are the ſame to-day, that you were 
before.” The motion of M. Camus was unanimouſty 
decreed ; and was followed by another, which pronounc- 
ed © the perſons of the deputies inviolable.” 

M. Neckar had ſeveral times ſolicited his diſmiſſion, 
but was conſtantly refuſed by the king. When his 
majeſty returned from the royal ſeſſion, he was followed 
by a crowd of more than fix thouſand citizens, and the 
public diſcontent was manifeſted by murmurs and ex- 
clamations. The majority of the members of the aſ- 
ſembly waited on M. Neckar, and conjured him to con- 
tinue faithful to the nation and the king, and to remain 
in the miniſtry. The conſternation, however, became 
general, when, at ſix in the evening, the queen ſent for 
the director general of the finances, and through her 
apart ments introduced him to the royal cloſet. At 
about half paſt ſix the miniſter came out of the palace on 
foot by a private door; but as ſoon as he appeared, there 
was a general ſhout of Vive M. Neckar! Some of the 
populace proſtrated themſelves on their knees, entreating 
him to remain with them as their father and their guide. 
He ſatisfied their importunities, by aſſuring them, that 
he would not abandon them; that he had pledged him- 
ſelf to the king, and was reſolved to live or die with 
them. 
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The aſſembly met the next day, and were joined by 
the majority of the clergy ; and on the 25th, forty-nine 
members of the nobility, with the duke d'Orleans at their 
head, made their appearance in the afſembly. The rec- 
tor of the univerſity of Paris, and the prior of Marmon- 
tiers, came the ſame day to augment the number of the 
patriotic clergy. In the mean time, the diſſidents among 
the privileged orders continued in a violent ſtate of agi- 
tation; and M. d' Eſpremenil even accuſed the deputies 
of the tiers Etat of high treaſon. The archbiſhop of Pa- 
ris, preſſed by his connections into the ſervice of a party 
which 1n his heart he condemned, paſſed at this period 
for one of the chiefs of the ariſtocratic cabal; and his 
houſe had been attacked by a furious mob, who, however, 


were diſperſed without miſchief by a detachment of the 


ards. . On the 26th he was introduced to the aſſem- 
ly by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. Some others of 
the ſuperior clergy, and the count de Crecy, took their 
ſeats on the ſame day ; and even in the chamber of the 
nobles, the union was again deliberated upon, and with 
leſs animoſity than before. 

In the midſt of contending factions, which occaſion- 
ally ſported with his credulity or his fears, the king ſtill 
appeared to preſerve a genuine love of his people, and an 
unviolated regard to the claims of humanity. He felt 
himſelf unhappy at the diviſions which exiſted, and de- 
termined to end them if poſſible at any expenſe. In a 
private converſation with the duke de Luxembourg, preſ- 
ident of the chamber of nobles, he is ſaid to have urged 
his wiſhes for a union of the orders. He was anſwered 
by that nobleman, That the order to which he belong- 
ed were not contending for themſelves, but for the crown 
—he repreſented that the nobility was the only body on 
which his majeſty could depend to defeat the exorbitant 
claims of the people—that while the ſtates general con- 
tinued divided, the royal authority was fafe ; but when- 
ever the day ſhould arrive that the ſtates ſhould vote by 
numbers only, from that moment the monarch was at 
their mercy. ] conjure your majeſty,” continued the 
duke, * to condeſcend to reflect upon what I have the 
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' honour, to ate.” —* M. de Luxembourg,” replied the 


king with firmneſs, © I have reflected, I am determined 
upon any ſacriſice; nor will I that a ſingle man Joſe his 
life in my cauſe.” In conſequence of this determina- 
tion, the king on the 27th ſent a preſſing letter to the 
preſident of the nobility, and to the minority of the cler- 
gy, entreating the union of the orders. The clergy 
obeyed without | heſitation ; but it was not till after a 
very warm debate that the nobility ſubmitted to the 
mandate of the ſovereign. At the firſt news of this 
event, Verſailles was tranſported with joy; the people 
ran in crowds to the palace, and demanded the king and 
queen. Their majeſties appeared at a balcony, and the 
atmoſphere re-echoed with the ſhouts of Vive le ro: ! 
Vive la reine A general illumination concluded the 
triumph of the day. "Ha | 3 

The union of the orders, however, inſtead of termi- 
nating their machinations, ſerved but to increaſe the ſe- 
cret oppoſition of thoſe who were likely to be the only 
ſufferers by a reform of abuſes in France ; the courtiers 
and favourites who battened on its ruin. The diffolu- 
tion of the aſſembly was now the only means which could 
reſtore to power theſe harpies of the ſtate ; and there is 
no cauſe to doubt that this was at leaſt their firſt object. 
Whether the king was acquainted or not with the project 
is uncertain, but probably he was not. His fears and 
his paſſions were doubtleſs excited, by the artful circle 
that ſurrounded him; every intemperate expreſſion that 
eſcaped in the aſſembly was aſſiduouſly conveyed to his 
ears, and its object even magnified. The turbulence of 
the metropolis was made an excule for beſieging it with 
mercenary armies. Thirty-five thouſand men had been 
gradually collected from the extremities of the kingdom, 
and ſtationed in the neighbourhood of Paris and Ver- 
failles. Camps were traced out for a ſtill greater force; 
the lines of fortification were already drawn upon ev- 
ery eminence ; and almoſt every poſt was occupied which 
commanded the city, or the roads which communicated 
with it. Theſe arrangements were made under the 1n- 
ſpection and authority of marſhal Broglio, an approved 


commander, 
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commander, a man habituated from his youth to the 
ſubordination of a military life, and generally ſuppoſed to 
be completely devoted to the party of the court. 

It muſt be remarked, however, that if the enemies of 
the popular cauſe were thus active, its friends (whatever 
might be their motives, whether ſelfiſh or patriotic) were 
not deficient in vigilance and foreſight. A juſt appre- 
henfion of what might happen, had certainly induced 
them to inſert in the calliers, or inſtructions of the tiers 
etat, a clauſe inſiſting that the pay of the ſoldiers ſhould 
be increaſed; and on the ſame ground there is reaſon to 
credit the reports of the ariſtocratic writers, that the 
democrats had taken every means to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with the ſoldiery, and to perſuade them that in 
that capacity they did not ceaſe to be citizens; but 
that, on the contrary, it was degrading and diſhonoura- 
ble to them to be conſidered as mere automatons, as 
paſſive inſtruments in the hands of power. Among the 
active apo/les of liberty, as they are termed, who preach- 
ed with ſuch ſucceſs to the military, the marquis de Val- 
adi, formerly an officer in the French guards, is partic- 
ularly noted. It was indeed abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
amidſt the general ſpread of information, the ſoldiery 
ſhould either want means of acquiring it, or be callous 
to its influence. So early, therefore, as the 23d of June, 
two companies of the grenadier guards had refuſed to 
fire upon the populace in ſome trifling riot. For this, 
and other ſymptoms of diſobedience, the troops were 
confined to their barracks ; but on the 25th and 26th 
they were {een by hundreds entering into the Palais Roy 
al, the theatre of popular politics, and joining with the 
crowd in ſhouting Vive le tiers tat!“ In the ſame man- 
ner all the military that entered Paris were conducted to 
the Palais Royal ; they were loaded with favours and 
careſſes by the populace, and heard with an attentive ear 
the declamations againſt the baſeneſs of imbruing their 
hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens, and againſt 
the ſlavery of their preſent condition, The ſoldiers, melt- 
ed into tenderneſs, exclaimed with ardour, Vive la na- 
lion! and returned to their camp to extend the ae 
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of democracy. An incident happened on the goth of 
June, which, while it evinced the diſpoſitions of the na- 
tion and the ſoldiery, was probably not without its ef- 
fects in attaching ſtill more ſtrongly the army to the peo- 
ple. About ſeven o'clock in the evening, a letter was 
brought to a coffte-houſe adjacent to the Palais Royal, 
intimating that eleven of the French guards were at that 
moment confined in the priſons of the abbey St. Ger- 
main, for having refuſed to fire on their fellow- citizens; 
and that the ſame night they were to; be transferred to 
the dungeons of the Bicetre, a place deſtined for the vil- 
eſt, miſcreants.. Their cauſe was preſently conſidered as 
the cauſe of the public; a mob was almoſt inſtantly col- 
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fars which were called out to quell the riot, grounded their 
arms. A ſoldier who had been. committed for ſome 
other crime, was re- conducted to priſon by the populace, 
who declared that they would only take under their pro- 
tection thoſe who were the victims of patriotiſm. 

The eleven priſoners, who had been thus taken from 
the abbey, were conducted by the people to the hotel de 
Geneve, where they were kept, as they expreſſed it, un- 
der the guard of the nation, while a deputat ion of twen- 
ty citizens of Paris was diſpatched to the national aſſem- 
bly to ſolicit their pardon. After ſome deliberation, in 
which 1t was doubted whether the afſembly ought to re- 
ceive a deputation from perſons not appearing in a pub- 
lic character, a decree was paſſed, recommending in ſtrong 
terms to the citizens, a ſtrict attention to peace and or- 
der, and promiſing to apply to the king, to- whoſe prov- 
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dreſent 


. | | ey ca 
ince the matter in queſtion entirely belonged, in favour iined 
of the ſoldiers. A deputat ion. from the aſſembly accord- id for 
ingly waited on his majeſty, who declared himſelf much e pec 
ſatisfied with the decree. of the aſſembly, and granted a. d gi. 
free pardon to the priſoners. d a fl. 
In the mean time, Paris was not only threatened with ored t] 
the ſword, but was actually viſited with-one of the ſever y one 
eſt calamities that can affect a country. A moſt alarm- e dan 
ing ſcarcity pervaded the whole kingdom; but it may cat . 
well be conceived that its effects were moſt ſeverely felt ich m 
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of in the capital, which has no reſources of its own, and in 
la- which the accumulation of human beings muſt neceſſari- 
ef- ly increaſe the miſery. The gates of the aſſembly were 
-0- — by famiſhing multitudes, beſeeching their 
Vas compaſſion and aſſiſtance. A committee of ſubſiſtence 
al, was formed, and various reports were received—prohi- 
hat bitions were iſſued againſt the exportation of corn, and 
fer- a ſubſcription was opened in Paris for the relief of the 
ns 5 r. 
J to Under the preſſure of ſuch a calamity, it may well be 
vil- uppoſed that the people were not in the moſt tranquil 
d a5 date. The general exclamation was for bread ; and un- 
col- bortunately the unſettled ſtate of the metropolis afforded 
huſ⸗ Ja daily excuſe for the augmentation of the military in 
heir its neighbourhood, at a time when their preſence ſerved 
ome” but to increaſe the general diſtreſs. The jealouſy of the 
lace, WWl:fembly was awakened farther, by obſerving, that for 
pro- this ſervice foreigners were preferred to the native troops z 
ud that more ſoldiers were aſſembled round the hall of 
from be ſtates general itſelf, than would have ſufficed to re- 
el de ela foreign invaſion. On the 10th of July a ſpirited 
„un; emonſtrance to the king was propoſed by the count de 
wen Alirabeau, and enforced by that commanding eloquence 
flem- pf which he was maſter, 
IN, in The addreſs itſelf was a model of fine compoſition— 
to re- t ſtated, that in conſequence of the royal invitation to 
pub ic aſſembly to give his majeſty ſome proofs of its con- 
trong idence, they now came to inform him of the alarms at 
d or- reſent ry Goon though not among themſelves—that 
prov- ey came not to ſolicit his protection, for they enter- 
favour ained no fears—that in a recent inſtance, his majeſty 
ccord- ad ſeen the power which he poſſeſſed over the minds of 
much ie people—that the priſoners to whom the populace 
ated % ad given liberty, had of themſelves reſumed their fetters, 
\ d a ſingle word from the mouth of the king had re- 
d with ored the public tranquillity that ſuch a ſway was the 
{ever- ly one which could now be exerciſed in France—that 
alarm e danger from the aſſembling of the troops did not 
it may reaten the aſſembly, but the provinces, the capital, 
ely felt ich might be jealous for their repreſentatives—that 
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the danger was for the troops themſelves, who might be 
alienated from authority by their communication with 


the metropolis—for the labours of the aſſembly, which ; 
might be interrupted by popular commotions and for < 
the king himſelf. It concluded with exprefling their A 
own firmnels, and beſeeching his majeſty to remove the v 
troops, ſince a monarch adored by twenty- five millions 8 
of ſubjects could not poſſibly ſtand in need of foreign d 
ſupport. | | tt 
The king's anſwer was cold and unſatisfactory. It n 
alleged that the tumultuous conduct of the metropolis k 
was the reaſon. of having ſurrounded- it with troops diſ- Cc 
claimed every idea of interrupting the freedom of the © 
aſſembly's deliberations—but added, that if the preſence m 
of the troops gave umbrage, he was ready, at the requeſt th 
of the aſſembly, to 8 the ſtates general to Noyon bi 
or Soiſſons, and to repair himſelf to Compiegne in order we 
ty maintain the neceſſary communication with the aſ- Al 
ſembly. This anſwer was applauded by ſome of the pa 
members; but its deſign could not eſcape the penetra- acc 
tion of Mirabeau, who in a ſhort ſpeech detected its fal- lea 
lacy. The anſwer of the king,” ſaid he,“ is a direct dri 
retuſal to our requiſition -e will remove neither to He 
Noyon nor to Soiſſons we will not place ourſelves be- and 
tween two hoſtile armies, that which 1s beſieging Paris, his 
and that which may fall upon us from Flanders and A! ſhe 
ſace we have not aſked permiſſion to run away from to c 
the troops; we have deſired that the troops ſhould be to B 
removed. from the capital.” | lays 
It is unfortunate for the memory of the late monarch, 1 
that no authentic documents have been produced to ex. ſhal 


plain what were at this period the actual deſigns of the preſf 
court. The democratic writers affirm, that a plan wa gene 


actually concerted for the diſſolution of the affembly. men 
and the full reſumption of deſpotic authority. They at It 
fert, that the night of the 14th or 15th of July was f perv. 
ed upon for the attack of the metropolis, which was a: afflic 
ready beſieged by fifty thouſand men, and one hundmi at th 
pieces of cannon. They deſcribe the arrangement wic with 


was planned for the aſſault; and ſome of them . 
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that not only the diffolution of the aſſembly, but u 
dreadful and ſanguinary execution of its moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed members was to ſucceed. However little we 
may be diſpoſed to credit this ſtatement, the leaſt we 
can believe is, that, agreeably to the declaration in the 
royal ſeſſion of the 23d of June, the authority, if not the 
very phantom, of the ſtates general was to be annihilat- 
ed; and. that ſomething evil was intended was moſt evi- 
dent from the diſmiſſion of M. Neckar, which prema- 
turely took place on the 11th of July. He was at din- 
ner when the letter of the king, ordering him to quit the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours, was brought him by the 
count de la Luzerne. Without appearing in the leaſt 
concerned, he had the preſence of mind to tell the count, 
as he went out of the room, We ſhall meet again at 
the council; and continued to converſe with the arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux and the reſt of the company that 
were dining with him, as if nothing had happened. 
About five o'clock in the afternoon he complained of a 
pain in his head, and aſked madame Neckar if the would 
accompany-him 4n an airing. He was not more than a 
league from Verſailles, when he defired the coachman to 
drive on more quickly to St. Ouen, his country houle. 
He paſſed the night there, and prepared for the journey; 
and this was the firſt opportunity he had of acquaiating 
his daughter the baroneſs de Stael with the event, though 
the was preſent when he received the order of the king 
to quit the country like a criminal. He took the road 
to Bruſſels, as the neareft frontier ; and carried with him, 
ſays M. Rabaut, the confidence of the nation. 

The new arrangements in the miniſtry were the mar- 
ſhal Broglio, miniſter of war; the baron de Breteuil, 
preſident of finance; M. de la Galeziere, comptroller 
general; M. de la Porte, intendant of the war depart- 
ment ; and' M. Foulon, intendant of the navy. | 

It 1s impoſſible to deſcribe the cenſternation which 
pervaded the whole city of Paris on the receipt of this 
afflicting intelligence. The perſon who firſt reported it 
at the Hotel de Ville was conſidered as a lunatic, and 
with difficulty eſcaped ſome harth treatment. It was no 

ſooner 
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ſooner confirmed, than the ſhops and places of public 
amuſement were all ſhut up. A body of citizens ran 
to the warehouſe of a ſtatuary, and having procured the 
buſts of M. Neckar and the duke d'Orleans, dreſſed 
them in mourning, and carried them about the ſtreets, 
In their progreſs they were ſtopped by a German regi- 
ment, the royal Allemand, when the buſts were broken 
by the ſoldiers ; one man loſt his life, and others of the 
populace were wounded. The army now came forward 
in force, with the prince de Lambeſq, grand ecuyer of 
France, at their head, who was ordered to take poſt at 
the Thuilleries, Irritated, perhaps, at the ſpirit of re- 
ſiſtance which he obſerved in the citizens, he imprudents- 
ly wounded with his ſabre a poor old man who was walk- 
ing peaceably in the gardens. Ihe French have a re- 
markable teſpect for age, and this wanton outrage prov. 
ed the ſignal of revolt; an inſtantaneous alarm was ſpread 
through the city, and the cry of 79> arms reſounded in ev- 
ery quarter. The Germans were vigorouſly attacked by 
the populace, who were joined by the French guards, 
and, overpowered by numbers, were obliged to retreat. 
From that moment the guards took leave of their offi- 
cers, they ſet fire to their ſeveral barracks, and formed 
themſelves into companies with the citizens, to patrol 
= ſtreets, and preſerve, if poſſible, the public tranquil: 
uty. 
The citizens of Paris at this moment beheld themſelves 
in a moſt alarming and critical ſituation. Whether true 
or not, the reports of the intended attack upon the city 
1 were univerſally credited; and the myſterious and impol- 
| | itic proceedings of the court gave countenance, it mult 
1 be confeſſed, to every ſuſpicion. On the other hand, 
| troops of banditti, the peſts of a populous city, ſuch as 
are ever ready to take advantage of public commotion, 
were beginning to collect; and, either from theſe on the 
(| one hand, or the foreign ſoldiery on the other, a general 
1 | pillage was the only event that could be expected. Cov- 
1 ered by the darkneſs of the night, ſeveral bands of rut- 
fians paraded the ſtreets, and even ſet fire to the city in 
i different places : the horrid filence was interrupted only 1 
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by confuſed ſhouts, and occaſional diſcharges of muſque- 

try. In this diſaſtrous night, fleep only ſealed the eyes of 

infants ; they alone repoſed in peace, while their anxious 
rents watched over their cradles. | 

Verſailles was not more tranquil ; but the court par- 
ty, abandoning themſelves to an indecent joy, concluded 
the evening of the 12th with a tumultuous banquet. 
The women of the court mingled with the foreign ſol- 
diers in laſcivious dances to the ſound of the German 
muſic—their triumph, however, was not of long dura- 
tion; a falſe report of 100,000 armed citizens being on 
the road to Verſailles, joined to their miſtruſt of the na- 
tional troops, gave at leaſt a momentary check to their 
extravagant exultation. 

The morning of the 13th diſplayed at Paris a moſt af- 
ſecting ſpectacle of confuſion and diſmay ; a band of vil- 
lains had already pillaged the charitable houſe of St. 
Lazare; at fix o'clock the alarm bells ſounded through- 
out the city, and the terror became univerſal. The cit- 
1zens aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville, and no alternative 
appeared for the protection of their lives and property, 
but that of embodying themſelves, and forming a regu- 
lar militia for the defence of the capital.“ Sixty thou- 
ſand citizens were ſoon enrolled, and marſhalled under 
different commanders : the French guards ſpontaneouſly 
offered their ſervices, and were diftributed among the 
different companies. The ſtandards of the city were 
diſplayed ; trenches were thrown up, and barricadoes 
formed in different parts of the ſuburbs. Regulations 
were next eſtabliſhed tor the preſervation of order, and a 
permanent council or committee, to fit night and day, 
was appointed. At about half paſt five in the afternoon 
this committee diſpatched a deputation to acquaint the 
national aſſembly with the occurrences which had taken 
place at Paris. | 

The afſembly had been engaged, from the day when 
they preſented their addreſs to the king, in framing a 

declaration 


* Such was at leaſt the public pretext the democratic party had it 
undonbtedly in view by this arrangement to be able more effectually to 
gppaſe the foreign ſoldiery. 
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declaration of rights, and the plan of a conſtitution ; and 
even in the midſt of theſe alarms they continued without 
intermiſſion their patriotic labours. In the diſgrace of 
M. Neckar they ſaw their own ruin determined; yet 
proceeded with a firmneſs tempered with moderation, a 
courage ennobled by dignity, which reflects on their con- 


duct immortal honour. In their debates they carefully 


drew the line, and diſtinguiſhed between the prerogatives 
and functions of the legiſlative and thoſe of the execu- 
tive powers ; and on receiving the intelligence that Paris 
was in a ſtate of uproar and confuſion, a deputation was 
diſpatched to the king, informing him once more of the 
danger which threatened the ſtate from the preſence of 
the troops that inveſted the metropolis ; entreating in 
the moſt preſſing terms their removal; and offering to 
oppoſe their own perſons to the impending ſtorm, and 
to proceed immediately to Paris to aſſiſt, by their per- 
ſuaſion and authority, in the re-eſtabliſhment of order 
and peace. The king remained immoveable in his de- 
termination ; he replied, © that he was the only judge 
of the neceſſity of removing the troops; that the preſ- 
ence of the deputies could be of no ſervice in Paris ; on 
the contrary, they were neceſſary at Verſailles, to proſe- 
cute there thoſe important labours which he ſhould con- 


tinue to recommend.“ 


It is evident that the anſwer of the king could not by 
any means be agreeable to the aſſembly. It was there- 
fore no ſooner communicated than the marquis de la 
Fayette demanded an immediate declaration of the re- 
ſponſibility of miniſters, and the aſſembly unanimouſly 
reſolved : 

That M. Neckar and the reſt of the late miniſtry 
carried with them the confidence and the regret of the 
aſſembly ; that they would not ceaſe to inſiſt on the re- 
moval of the troops ; that no intermediate power can 
exiſt between the king and the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion; that the miniſters and agents of authority civil 
and military are reſponſible to the people for their con- 
duct ; that the preſent miniſters and counſellors of his 
majeſty were perſonally reſponſible for the impending ca- 
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lamities, and all thoſe which might be the conſequences 
of their advice; that the aſſembly having placed the 
public debts under the ſafeguard of the honour and loy- 
alty of the French nation, no power has a right even to 
ronounce the infamous word bankruptcy ; that they 
rſiſted in all their former decrees; and that theſe min- 
utes ſhould be preſented to the king and the late miniſ. 
try, and committed to the preſs.“ | 
The courage of the Pariſians was anſwerable to the 
firmneſs of the national aſſembly. By the acceſſion of 
the French guards, they had obtained a ſupply of arms 
and ammunition, and a conſiderable train of artillery ; 
the ſhops of the armourers were ranſacked for weapons, 
and the ſoldier- citizens were even trained to ſome ap- 
pearance of diſcipline. . The night of the 13th paſſed 
without any event of conſequence : the morning diſcov- 
ered that, taking advantage of the darkneſs, the troops 
encamped in the Champs Elyſees had moved off. The 
people, however, were ignorant of the cauſes of this re- 
moval, and an immediate attack was expected. The 
national guard, for that was the name which the mixed 
band of ſoldiers and citizens now aſſumed, amounted to 
the number of 150,000 men; but the majority were 
ſtill without arms. The marquis de la Salle was named 
commander in chief: the green cockade, which they had 
at firſt adopted, was changed for the ſince famous na- 
tional colours, red, blue and white ; the new army was 
now more regularly officered ; and various deputations 
were diſpatched in queſt of arms and implements of war. 
M. de Fleſſelles, the prevot des marchands, (or mayor) 
made many promiſes on this ſubje& ; but they all prov- 
ed, like every part of his conduct, deluſive. 5 
In the courſe of their inquiries after arms, a party 
of more than zo, ooo, conducted by M. Ethis de Corny, 
repaired to the Hotel des Invalides. M. Sombreuil, the 
governor, had received orders fo early as on Sunday the 
12th to hold himſelf in readineſs for an attack, and his 
men had remained during the whole of Monday under 
arms, and on the morning of Tueſday he permitted them 


io take a few hours reſt. At this moment M. de Corny 
arrived 


accident or chance. Like the Hotel des Invalides, the 


gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his good intentions. 
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arrived; and, on making known to the governor the ob. 
ject of his miſſion, he was anſwered, that the invalids had 
not any arms. M. Corny was reconducted by M. Som- 
breuil to the gate; but it was no ſooner opened than the 
multitude ruſhed in, in an irreſiſtible torrent, and in a 
few minutes ranſacked every part of the h6tel. More 
than 30,000 muſkets, and twenty pieces of cannon, were 
the fruit of this expedition. On the oppoſite fide of the 
Seine a fimilar event occurred ; there another party at- 
tacked the gerde-menble de la couronne, and from that 
ancient ſtore an immenſe number of weapons of differ- 
ent kinds were procured. 

It has been generally believed that the taking of the 
Baſtille was the preconcerted effort of reviving liberty; 
but this was really not the caſe. Some of the moſt im- 
portant actions which have been achieved by courage or 
activity, have in their origin been directed by that im- 
perceptible chain of events which human blindneſs terms 


Baſtille had from the firſt moment of the alarms in Paris 
been put in a ſtate of defence. Fifteen pieces of cannon 
were mounted on the towers; and three field- pieces, 
loaded with grape and caſe ſhot, guarded the firſt gate. 
An immenſe quantity of powder and military ſtores 
had been brought from the arſenal, and diſtributed to 
the different corps ; the mortars had been exerciſed, the 
draw-bridge and gates ſtrengthened and repaired ; the 
houſe of the governor himſelf was fortified, and guarded 
by light pieces of artillery. The ſhortneſs of the time 
had not permitted him to be equally provident in laying 
in a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions. The forces which the 
fortreſs included were chiefly foreigners, On the morn- 
ing of the 14th, ſeveral deputations had waited on the 
marquis de Laynay, the governor, to demand arms and 
peace: they were courteouſly received by him, and he 


Indeed it is ſaid that he was himſelf averſe to hoſtile meaſ 
ures, had he not been ſeduced by the perfidious coun- 
ſels of the ſieur Louis de Flue, commander of the Swils 
guards, by the orders of the baron de Bezenval, * 
oj the 
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the promiſes of M. de Fleſſelles. The Swiſs ſoldiers had 
even been engaged by an oath to fire on the invalids who 
were in the fortreſs, if they refuſed to obey the gover- 
nor; and the invalids themſelves, it is ſaid, were intoxig 
cated with a profuſion of liquor which had been diſ- 
tributed among them. 

At about eleven o'clock in the morning, M. de la Ro- 
ſiere, a deputy of the diſtrict of St. Louis de la Culture, 
waited on the governor, and was accompanied by a mix- 
ed multitude of all deſcriptions. He entered alone into 
the houſe of the governor, and the people remained in 
the outer court. I come, fir,” ſaid the deputy, © ig 
the name of the nation, to repreſent to you, that the can- 
nons which are levelled againſt the city from the towers 
of the Baſtille have excited the moſt alarming apprehen- 
fions, and I muſt entreat that you will remove them.” 
The governor replied “ that it was not in his power to 
remove the guns, as they had always been there, without 
an order from the king; that he would, however, diſ- 
mount them, and turn them out of the embraſures.” 


The deputy having with difficulty obtained leave from 


M. de Loſme, major of the fortreſs, to enter into the in- 
terior court, ſummoned the officers and ſoldiers in the 
name of honour and their country to alter the direction 
of the Suns, &c. and the whole of them, at the defire 
even of the governor, engaged themſelves by oath to 
make no uſe of their arms, unleſs attacked, M. de la 
Roſiere, after having aſcended one of the towers with M. 
de Launay, went out of the caſtle, promiſing to engage 
the citizens to ſend a part of the national guard to do the 

duty of the Baſtille in conjunction with the troops. 
The deputy had ſcarcely retired before a number of 
citizens approached the gate, and demanded arms and 
ammunition. As the majority of them were unarmed, 
and announced no hoſtile intention, M. de Launay made 
no difficulty of receiving them, and lowered the firſt 
drawbridge to admit tbem. The more determined of 
the party advanced to acquaint him with the object of 
their miſſion: but they had ſcarcely entered the firſt 
court, than the bridge was drawn up, and a general diſ- 
0 charge 
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charge of muſquetry deſtroyed the greater part of theſe 
unfortunate people. 

The motives of the governor for. this apparent act of 
perfidy have never been explained, and it cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently regretted that the intemperate vengeance of the 
Populace did not allow him to enter on his defence before 
{ome impartial court. All, therefore, that can be ſaid 
at preſent is, that its immediate effect was to raiſe the 
reſentment of the people almoſt to phrenſy. The inſtan- 
taneous determivation was to ſtorm the fortreſs, and the 
execution was as vigorous as the reſolution was daring. 
An immenſe multitude, armed with muſkets, ſabres, &c. 
ruſhed at once into the outer courts. A ſoldier of the 
name of Tournay climbed over the corps- de- garde, and 
leaped alone into the interior court. After ſearching in 
vain for the keys of the draw-bridges in the corps-de- 
garde, he called out for a hatchet ; he ſoon broke the 
locks.and the bolts; and being ſeconded by the efforts of 
the people on the other fide, the two draw-bridges were 
immediately lowered. - The people loſt no time in mak- 
ing good their ſtation, where for more than an hour they 
ſuſtained a moſt ſevere fire from the garriſon, and anſwer- 
ed it with equal vigour. 

During the conteſt, ſeveral deputations from the Ho- 
tel de Ville appeared before the walls with flags of truce; 
intending to perſuade the beſieged to a peaceful ſurren- 
der : but either they were not diſcovered amidſt the gen- 
eral confuſion, or, what is more probable, M. de Launay 
defpaired of finding mercy at the hands of the populace, 
and ſtill flattered himſelf with ſome deluſive hope of de- 
liverance. The guards, who now acted openly with the 
people, proved of eſſential ſervice ; and, by the advice of 

{ome of the veterans of this corps, three waggons loaded 
with ſtraw, were ſet on fire under the walls, the ſmoke of 

- which interrupted the view, and conſequently intercept- 
ed the aim of the beſieged; while the aſſailants, being at 
a greater diſtance, were able to direct their fire to the 
battlements with an unerring aim. In the mean time 
the arſenal was ſtormed, and a moſt dreadful havoc was 


prevented there by the prudence and courage of M. 
Humbert. 
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Humbert, who firſt mounted the towers of the Baſtille : 
a hair-drefſer was in the very act of ſetting fire to the 
magazine of powder, when M. Humbert, whoſe notice 
was attracted by the cries of a woman, knocked the deſ- 
perado down with the butt end of his muſket ; next, in- 
ſtantly ſeizing a barrel of ſalt-petre which had already 
caught fire, and turning it upſide down, he was happy 
enough to extinguiſh it. 

Nothing could equal the ardour and ſpirit of the be- 
ſiegers: an immenſe crowd, as if unconſcious of danger, 
filled the courts of the fortreſs in ſpite-of the unremitted 
fire of the garriſon, and even approached fo near the tow- 
ers, that M. de Launay himſelf frequently rolled large 
maſſes of ſtone from the platform upon their heads. 
Within, all was confuſion and terror ; the officers them- 
ſelves ſerved at the guns, and diſcharged their firelocks 
in the ranks. But when the governor ſaw the aſſailants 
take poſſeſfion of the firſt bridge, and draw up their can- 
non againſt the ſecond, his courage then was changed 
into deſpair, and even his underſtanding appeared to be 


_ deranged. He raſhly ſought to bury himſelf under the 


enormous mals, which he had in vain attempted to de- 
fend. While a turnkey was engaged in diftributing wine 
to the ſoldiers, he caught the match from one of the 
pieces of cannon, and ran to the magazine with an in- 
tention to ſet it on fire: but a ſubaltern of the name of 
Ferrand repulſed him with his bayonet. He then went 
down to the tour de la liberte, where he had depoſited a 
quantity of powder : but here alſo he was oppoſed by 
the ſieur Beguard, another ſubaltern officer, who thus 
prevented an act of infanity which muſt have deſtroy- 
ed thouſands of citizens, and with the Baſtille would 
have infallibly blown up all the adjacent buildings, and 
a conſiderable part of the ſuburb of St. Antoine. De 
Launay at length propoſed ſeriouſly to the garriſon to 
blow up the fortreſs, as it was impoſſible that they could 
hope for mercy from the mob. But he was anſwered by 
the ſoldiers, that they would rather periſh than deſtroy 
in this inſidious manner ſuch a number of their fellow- 
citizens. He then hung out a white flag, intimating his 

deſire 
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deſire to capitulate; and a Swiſs officer would have ad- 
dreſſed the aſſailants through one of the loop-holes of the 
draw-bridge ; but the hour was paſt, and the exaſperat- 
ed populace would attend to no offer of capitulation, 
Through the fame opening he next diſplayed a paper, 
which the diſtance prevented the befiegers from reading. 
A perſon brought a plank, which was reſted on the pa- 
rapet, and poiſed by a number of others. The brave un- 
nown advanced upon the plank ; but juſt as he was 
ready to ſeize upon the paper, he received a muſket- 
thot, and fell into the ditch. He Was followed by a 
young man of the name of Maillard, ſon to an officer 
the chatelet, who was fortunate enough to reach the pa- 
per, the contents of which were“ We have twenty 
thouſand ponnds weight of gunpowder, and will blow up 
the garriſon and all its environs, if you do not accept the 
capitulation.” M. Elie, an officer of the queen's regi- 
ment, who was inveſted with a kind of ſporitaneous au- 
thority, was for agreeing to terms ; but the people in- 
dignantly rejected the very word capitulation, and imme- 
diately drew up to the ſpot three pieces of artillery. 
The enemy now perceiving that the great bridge was 


going to be attacked, let down the ſmall draw-bridge, 


which was to the left of the entrance into the fortreſs. 
Mefitrs. Elie, Hulin, Maillard, Reole, Humbert, Tour- 
nay, and ſome others, leaped inſtantly on the bridge, 
and, ſecuring the bolts, proceeded to the door. In the 
mean time the French guards, preſerving their habitual 
coolneſs and diſcipline, formed a column on the other 
fide of the bridge, to prevent the citizens from ruſhing 
upon it in too great numbers. An invalid came to 
open the gate behind the E roy 4 and aſked the in- 
vaders what they wanted ? The ſurrender of the Baſ- 
tille, they cried, and he permitted them to enter. The 
conquerors immediately lowered the great bridge, and 
the multitude entered without reſiſtance; the invalids 
were ranged to the right, and the Swiſs on the left hand, 
with their arms piled againſt the wall. They took off 
their hats, clapped their hands, and cried out, Bravo / 
as the beſiegers entered. The firſt moments of this 

meeting 
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meeting paſſed in peace and reconciliation: but ſome 
ſoldiers on the platforms, ignorant of the ſurrender, un- 
happily fired upon the people; who ſuſpecting a ſecond 
act of perfidy, fell upon the invalids, two of whom, the 
anfortunate Beguard, who had prevented the governor 
from blowing ap the Baſtille, and another equally 
mnocent, were dragged to the Place de Greve, and 
hanged.* | 
The fieurs Maillard, Cholat, Arne, and ſome others, 
diſpute the honour of having firft ſeized M. de Launay. 
He was not in a uniform, but in a plain grey frock : he 
had a cane in his hand, and would have killed himſelf 
with the ſword that it contained, but the grenadier 
Arne wreſted it out of his hand. He was eſcorted by 
Meſſrs. Hulin, Arne, Legris, Elie, and ſome others, and 
every effort was exerted by theſe patriots to fave his life, 
but in vain : they had ſcarcely arrived at the Hotel de 
Ville before his defenders were overpowered, and even 
wounded by the enraged populace, and he fell under a 
thouſand wounds. M. de Loſme Salbrai, his major, z 
gentleman diſtinguiſhed for his virtues and his humani- 
ty, was alſo the victim of the popular fury. The mar- 
quis de Pelleport, who had been five years in the Baſtille, 
and during that time had been treated by him with par- 
ticular kindneſs, interpoſed to ſave him at the rifk of his 
life, but was ſtruck down by a hatchet, and M. de Loſme 
was inſtantly put to death. The heads of the governor 
and the major were ſtruck off, and carried on pikes 
through the ſtreets of the city. The rage of the popu- 
lace would not have ended here—the invalids who de- 
fended the fortreſs would all have been ſacrificed, had 
not the humanity of the French guards interpoled, and 
mſiſted on their pardon. — 
e 


This was the firſt inſtance of that raſh and fanguinary ſpirit which 
has ſince diſgraced the French nation in the eyes of all Europe. It is 
a ſingular fact, that the French have as yet no clear ideas of the admin- 
iſtration of juſtice. Some time previous to the Revolution, an Ameri- 
ean gentleman who reſided at Paris in a public capacity, obſerving the 
riſing ſpirit of liberty among the people, remarked, © that they would ob- 
tain every bleſſing of a free government but the trial by jury ; for that, - 
added he, © they are not prepared. 
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The keys of the Baſtille were carried to M. Briſſot de 
Warville, who had been a few years before an inhabitant 
of theſe caverns of deſpotiſm ; .and a guard of three thou- 
ſand men was appointed over the fortreſs, till the coun- 
cil at the Hotel de: Ville ſhould decree its demolition, 
In the intoxication of ſucceſs the priſoners were forgot- 
ten ; and as the keys had been carried to Paris, the dun- 
geons were forced open ; ſeven priſoners only were found, 
three of whom had loſt their reafon, having been detain- 
ed there as ſtate-priſoners. from the reign of Louis XV. 

Thus, by the irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm of liberty; in a 


few hours was reduced that fortreſs which mercenary ar- 


mies had conſidered as impregnable, and which had been 
in vain beſieged by the force of the great Conde for up- 
wards of three weeks. | | 
The fate of M. de Launay involved that of M. de 
Fleſſelles, the prevot des marchands. He had long been 
ſuſpected of a deſign to betray the people; and all 


his actions indeed apparently tended to that point. In 


the pocket of M. de Launay a letter from him was faid 
to be diſcovered, which contained theſe remarkable 


words“ I will amuſe the Pariſians with cockades and 
promiſes. Keep your ſtation till the evening—you ſhall 


then have a. reinforcement.” At the fight of this letter 
the unfortunate de Fleſſelles was ſtruck dumb. A voice 
was heard in the hall“ Begone, M. de Fleſſelles, you 
are a traitor.” I ſee,” ſaid he, gentlemen, that I am 
not agreeable to you—T ſhall retire,” He haſtened 
down the ſtairs ; but as he croſſed the Creve, accompa- 
nied by a number of perſons to defend him, a young man 
who had waited an opportunity, ſhot him with a piſtol. 
His head was cut off, placed on a pike, and carried 
through the ſtreets along with that of M. de Launay. 

A tumultuous night ſucceeded this wonderful day ; 
and the ſongs of joy and triumph which. had celebrated 


the victory of the people, were converted into confuſed 


murmurs expreſſive only of anxiety and alarm. A re- 
port was ſpread that the troops were about to enter the 
city at the Barrier d' Enfer: thither the citizens crowded 
under the conduct of the French guards, and preceded 


by 
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by 4 train of artillery—the body of troops, however, that 
appeared in that quarter were diſperſed by a ſingle vol- 
ley. The alarm-bells were then ſounded ; barricadoes 
were formed at the barriers : deep holes were dug in dif- 
terent parts to prevent the approach of the cavalry; the 
tops of houſes were manned ;. a general illumination 
was ordered: and the ſilence of the night was interrupt- 
ed by diſcharges. of artillery, and by the warning voice of 
the patroles—* Citizens, do not go to bed; take care of 
your lights; we muſt fee clearly this night.“ 

The firſt news of the taking of the Baſtille was regard- 
ed by the court as an inipoſture of the popular party: * 


; | | 5 it 

*The following pleaſant dialogue on this occaſion, is given as genu- 
ine in the entertaining letters of Miſs Helen Maria Williams. The 
miniſter was, we have heard, the baron de Breteuil. 


A French gentleman, remarkable for his taciturnity and ſang-froid, 
things that ſeldom. enter into the compoſition of a Frenchman, had oc- 
caſion to go from Paris to Verſailles on that morning, in order to have 
a conference with the miniſter upon ſome. private buſineſs. He found 
two of the miniſters together; and when the particular object of his viſit 
was diſcuſſed, one of the miniſters faid to him with a careleſs air, Well, 
ſir, are there ſtill tumults at Paris?“ | ; 
p The people talk of going to the garde-de-meubles,” replied the gen- 
eman, 
The garde-de-meubles !” repeated the miniſter : what, the king's 
garde-de-meubles ?” . 
« Yes, and they have already been at the Hotel des Invalides.“ 
And for what purpoſe ?”? ſaid the miniſter, with increaſing ſurpriſe. 
« They ſeized upon all the arms,” reſumed the gentleman, preſerving 
his uſual ſang-froid z „and if a man has two fuſces, he gives one to his 
neighbour.“ 
« Well,” ſaid the miniſter, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, (and what 
did they do next ?” 

« Why; I believe,” ſaid the gentleman, © they then went to the diſ- 
tn,” 

The diſtri !” exclaimed the miniſter : © pray what is the diſtri ?? 

An invention of yeſterday,” replied the gentleman : © the people 
have alſo another invention of the ſame date, I believe, which they call 
a permanent committee, and they have now got cannon.” 

Cannon!“ repeated the miniſter ; “and pray what do they pro- 
poſe to do with cannon ?” 

Why, they talk of taking the Baſtille.” 

Very good !—excellent !”” ſaid the miniſter, burſting into a violent 
fit of laughter: * this is really a pleaſant conceit enough. And pray 
who is at the head of this rabble ? « I really 

| b 
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it was, however, at length irreſiſtibly confirmed. The: 
firſt reſolves of the miniſtry are ſaid to have been deſpe- 
rate, and orders were iſſued to the commanders to puſh 
the projected movements with all poſſible vigour. In 
the dead of the night, marſhal Broglio is ſaid to have. ar- 
nived to inform them that it was impoſſible to obey the 
mandate he had received of inveſting the hall of the na- 
tional aſſembly with a train of artillery, as the ſoldiers 
would not comply with his orders. Prefs then the fiege 
of Paris,” was the anſwer.. The general replied, he could 
not depend on the army for the execution of that project. 
The king was the only perſon in the palace who was 
kept totally ignorant of theſe tranſactions. The duke 
de Liancourt, a diſtinguiſhed patriot, who was then maſ- 
ter of the wardrobe, prevented the bloodſhed which was 
apprehended : he forced his way in the middle of the 
night into the king's apartment, informed him of every 


circumſtance, and announced to the count d' Artois that 


à price was ſet upon his head. The intelligence of the 
duke was ſupported by the authority of Monſieur, who 
accompanied him, and the king was immediately con- 
vinced that he had been deceived by evil counſels. Ear- 
ly the next morning the monareh appeared in the aſ- 
ſembly, but without the pomp and parade of deſpotiſm. 
His addreſs was affectionate and conciliatory. He la- 
mented the diſturbances at Paris; diſavowed all con- 
ſciouſneſs of any meditated attack on the perſons of the 
deputies; and added, that he had iſſued orders for the 
immediate removal of the troops from the vicinity of 
the metropolis. It is impoſſible to expreſs the feelings 
of the aſſembly on this affecting occaſion. The tear of 
ſympathy ſtarted into almoſt every eye. An expreſſive 
ſilence firſt pervaded the aſſembly, which preſently was 
ſucceeded by a burſt of applauſe and acclamation. The 
king role to return to the palace ; and the deputies, by a 
* | ſudden 
“J really do not know,“ ſaid the gentleman, coldly ; “ but all the 
people in Paris ſeem to be of the ſame mind.“ 
Well,“ faid the miniſter, turning to his colleague, © I think we had 
better not mention theſe diſagreeable matters to the king.” 


Notwithſtanding this precaution, however, the king a few hours after 
was let into the whole ſecret.” 
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ſudden impulſe, formed a train of loyalty, in which all 


diſtinction of orders was forgotten, and accompanied 
him to the royal apartments. The joy became general 
throughout Verſailles ; the people flocked to the palace, 
where the queen, with the dauphin in her arms, ſhewed 
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2 herſelf from a balcony. The muſic in the mean time 

s played the pathetic air Oz peuton etre mieux qu au ſein de 

1 ſa famille, which was only interrupted by ſhouts of loyal- 

4 ty, and exclamations of joy. On their return to the 
4 hall, the aſſembly appointed a deputation to convey this 
1 happy intelligence to the metropolis. 
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2 State of Paris after the capture of the Buftille—Nomina- 
* lion of M. M. Bailly and La Fayette to the offices of 
ho mayor of Paris, and commander in chief of the national 
* guard Te Deum ſung at Paris in celebration of the tak- 
TY ing of the Baſtille—M. Nectar recalled— The king viſ- 
af its Paris Diſperſion of the miniſiry Murder of M. M. 
m. Foulon and Berthier — Revolt in the proviuce.— Affair of 
* Quincey—Perſecution of the nobility Private correſpond- 
__ ence held ſacred— Triumphant return of M. Neckar — 
the Unpopular act of the eleftors of Paris —Outrages in the 
the provinces — Abolition of the feudal ſyſtem, Sc. Pro- 
of jected loans —Riot at Paris Organization of the munici- 
y | "IF * 
ings pality and militia of the metropolis —Debates on the king's 
05 veto On the permanence of the legiſlature On two 
Gve chambers — New ſcheme of finance— Dreadful iuſurrection 
os of the 5th of Ottober— The royal family remove from 
The. Verſailles to Paris. 
3 5 Pais, which had been an unhappy ſcene of commo- 
* the tion, of terror, and of bloodſhed, from the 12th of July, 

began on the 15th to aſſume ſome appearance of order 
je had and tranquillity. The livid and bloody heads were ſtill 
carried about the ſtreets as trophies of popular vengeance : 

r alter 2 but 
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but on the morning of that day a ſenſible citizen per- 
ſuaded the multitude to liften to the voice of humanity; 
and they were thrown into the Seine. The electors at 
the Hotel de Ville laboured inceſſantly in the organiza- 
tion of the civil eſtabliſhment, and in the regulation of 
the city militia: The odious name of Prevot was abol- 
iſhed ; the more ancient and honourable appellation of 
Mayor was ſubſtituted in its place; and to this office 
M. Bailly, who had been preſident of the tiers Etat, was 
called by the unanimous voice of his feltow-citizens. 

In our detail of the late proceedings of the national 
aſſembly; we omitted to notice, that the duc de Orleans, 
having been elected preſident of that body, had declined 
the honour, and that the venerable archbiſhop of Vienne 
had been choſen in his room. During the laborious ſeſ- 
fions which ſucceeded the diſgrace of M. Neckar, how- 
ever, it was thought that his age and infirmities would 
ſcarcely allow him to exerciſe ſo difficult an office with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a younger perſon ; and the marquis 
de la Fayette was unanimouſly nominated vice-preſident. 
A further diſtinction now awaited the diſciple of Waſh- 
ington; and his ſervices to the ſtate, his diſintereſted 
patriotiſm, and his abilities, pointed him out to the cit- 
1Zens as the only man fit to be entruſted with the impor- 
tant commiſſion of general and commander in chief of 
the national guard. 

The troops, which had aſſembled on the Champ de 
Mars, had decamped during the night, leaving their 
tents and the greater part of their baggage behind them : 
but a ſpectacle ſtill more intereſting to the citizens ſoon 
preſented itſelf :—this was a deputation of eighty-four 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed members of the national aſſem- 
bly, accompanied by an immenſe crowd, who covered 
the road from Verſailles to the capital, and loaded them 
with bleſſings and the moſt unequivocal proofs of prodi- 


gal affection. On their arrival at the Hotel de Ville, i, 
the marquis de la Fayette, count Lally Tolendal, the x 
marquis Clermont Tonnerre, the duc de Liancourt, and f 
the archbiſhop of Paris, addreſſed the people. From 1 


this place they adjourned to the church of Notre Dame, 
. | where 
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where Te Deum was ſung in celebration of the happy and 
cheerful return of peace accompanied with liberty. As 
they returned from the church, the acclamations of the 
populace were occaſionally interrupted by the expreſſion 
of two further demands, the wiſh of ſeeing their ſove- 
reign in Paris, and the recal of the patriotic miniſtry. 
The deputies returned in the evening to Verſailles. 

Public tranquillity, however, when interrupted by 
circumſtances of ſuch importance as thoſe we have juſt 
related, is not ſo eaſily reſtored. It was natural that the 
people ſhould be jealous for their newly acquired liber- 
ties, and ſhould view with ſuſpicion tranſactions which 
in their intention were probably innocent. The miniſ- 
try, which had ſhewn themſelves ſo inimical ta the cauſe 
of the people, were not yet diſmiſſed, nor had the troops 
yet evacuated the environs of Paris ; two freſh regiments 
had arrived at St. Denis; a ſtrange and unſucceſsful at- 
tack had been made on the Baſtille, by a ſerjeant and 
two companies of guards ; and a convoy of flour had 
been intercepted by the orders of a perſon well known, 
The night of the 15th, therefore, was ſpent with the 
ſame anxiety, and with the ſame warlike preparations, as 
the preceding; and in the morning a freſh deputation 
was ſent to the aſſembly, entreating them to intereſt 
themſelves in procuring the diſmiſſion of the miniſtry, 
and the recal of M. Neckar. 

After a ſhort debate, which chiefly reſpeQecd the deco- 
rum of interfering with the appointments of the execu; 
tive power, the aſſembly were on the point of voting a 
ſpirited addreſs to the king, which had been propoſed by 
Mirabeau, when they were informed that the miniſters 
themſelves had anticipated the wiſh of the aſſembly by 
giving in their reſignations. The fame evening, a letter 
rom his majeſty to M. Neckar, inviting him to return, 
was read by the preſident. It was received with the 
loudeſt acclamations, and was ſeconded by an addreſs 
from the afſembly themſelves to that upright miniſter in 
the ſtrongeſt terms of affection and reſpect. The king 
having at the fame time intimated his intention of viſit. 
ing Paris the following day, the aſſembly immediately 

| decreed 
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decreed a deputation to convey this exhilarating intelli- 
gence, and to calm the diſquietude that prevailed in the 

metropolis. | 
It was not without conſternation that the king's de- 
termination to viſit Paris was received at the palace of 
Verſailles, Thoſe who really loved him were apprehen- 
five for his ſafety ; thoſe who had been guilty of mal- 
verſation were apprehenſive for themſelves. Rumours 
of projected aſſaſſinations were ſpread, and the leaſt con- 
ſequence that could enſue was ſuppoſed to be the deten- 
tion of the ſovereign in Paris. The king, however, with 
a degree of courage and patriotiſm which does honour to 
his character, remained immoveable in his determina- 
tion. On the morning of the 17th he left Verſailles, in 
a plain dreſs, and with no other equipage than two car- 
riages with eight horſes each; in the firſt of which he 
rode himſelf—a part of the national aſſembly, in their 
robes, accompanied him on foot; and the militia of 
Verſailles compoſed his only guard till the proceſſion ar- 
rived at the Seve, where they were relieved by the Paris 
militia, with the marquis de la Fayette at their head ; 
and from this place the ſuite of the monarch amounted 
to about 20,000 men. The horſe-guards led the proceſ- 
fion, and theſe were followed by the city cavalry : ſome 
battalions of the French guards and other ſoldiers, who 
had fought in defence of the nation, ſucceeded ; then the 
different companies and corporations; and M. de la Fay- 
ette, with a large body of militia, brought up the rear. 
A quarter of an hour before the arrival of the king, 
whether from accident or malevolence is uncertain, a 
woman was ſhot by a muſket-ball, from the oppoſite fide 
of the river. The king looked pale and melancholy, 
and an expreſſion of anxiety was even apparent in the 
faces of the national aſſembly. The progreſs was re- 
markably flow ; and no ſhout was to be heard but Vive 
la nation ! At the Barriere des Conferences, the king was 
met by M. Bailly, who acted as mayor, with the other 
magiſtrates, M. Bailly, on preſenting the keys of the 
city, addreſſed his majeſty in a ſhort but elegant — 
the 
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the exordium of which was—< Theſe, fir, are the keys 
which were preſented to Henry IV. He came to recon- 
quer his people ; it is our happineſs to have reconquered 
our king.” At the Pont Neuf the paſſage was lined 
by a numerous train of artillery ; but, in the true ſpirit 
of French gallantry, the mouths and touch-holes of the 
cannon were adorned with bouquets of flowers. On 
their arrival at the Höôtel de Ville, the king folemnly 
confirmed the election of M. Bailly and the marquis de 
la Fayette; and on receiving the complimentary addreſſ- 
es of the mayor, the preſident of electors, count Lally 
Tolendal, &c. he exclaimed with an air of pathetic emo- 
tion, which ſcarcely allowed him utterance - My peo- 
ple may always rely upon my affe&ion.” He received 
from the hands of the mayor the national cockade; and 
when he ſhewed himſelf at the window with this badge 
of patriotiſm, the joy of the people could no longer be 
reſtrained ; the ſhout of Vive le roi! which had (ſcarcely 
been heard in the former part of the day, filled the whole 
atmoſphere, and reſounded from one extremity of the 
city to the other. The return of the king to Verſailles 
was a real triumph. The citizens, almoſt intoxicated 
with joy, ſurrounded his carriage; his countenance, 
which in the morning bore the aſpect of melancholy, was 
now cheerful and ſmiling; and he appeared ſincerely to 
partake in the general ſatisfaction. 

The royal viſit to Paris was the ſignal for the diſper- 
fion of the miniſtry. Marſhal Broglio retired to Lux- 
embourg ; madame Polignac, in the habit of a waiting- 
woman, took the route of Bruſſels; even the count 
d'Artois, with his family, withdrew during the ſtillneſs 
of the night, and was followed by the princes of Conde 
and Conti, the duke de Luxembourg. and others of the 
nobility. But of all who were connected with the court, 
none was more odious than M. Foulon, who had long 
been obnoxious to the people for his unfeeling tyranny 
and his inſatiable avarice. This unfortunate perſon had 
riſen from a very low ſituation in life to the poſſeſſion of 
immenſe riches. He had been commiſſary to the army 
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in the war of 1755, and by his rapacity and extortions 
is ſaid to have irretrievably diſhonoured the French name 
in the provinces of Germany. He is reported to have 
made a common boaſt of his deprayed principles. His 
favourite maxim was, that © that country would-be beſt 
governed, where the common people ſhould be com- 
pelled to feed upon graſs ;” and he had boaſted, © that 
if ever it ſhould be his good fortune to be miniſter, he 
would make the people live upon hay.” On the firſt 
news of the riots in Paris he had withdrawn himſelf 
from the public eye, and had cauſed a report of his death 
to be induſtriouſly circulated, and his funeral, had even 
been performed in a manner ſuitable to his immenſe 
riches. In the mean time be had ſecretly retired to 
Very, an eſtate belonging to M. de Sartines, where he 
was in hopes of remaining concealed : but his character 


commanded no man's affection, and the general unfeel- 


ingneſs of his heart left him without a friend. His own 
vaſſals were the firſt to purſue and detect him; and on 
the 22d of July he was brought to Paris with a bundle 
of hay at his back, in alluſion to the language which he 
is ſaid to have employed i in expreſſing his contempt for 


the people. The committee at the Hotel de Ville de- 


termined to ſend him to the priſon of the abbey St. Ger- 


main, where he might be detained till the return of tran- 
quillity ſhould afford him an impartial trial; but the 


immenſe crowd. which was aſſembled in the Place de 


Greve reſiſted this determination. It was with difficul- 
ty M. Bailly could make himſelf heard, when he urged 


with all the eloquence of humanity the flagrant injuſtice 
of condemning a citizen to death without hearing him 
in his own -« any The marquis de la Fayette took 
ſtill more popular ground by urging the detention of the 
criminal, in the hope of obtaining trom him a diſcovery 
of his accamplices. To this demand the populace ap- 
| peared to aſſent by their tokens of applauſe : but the 
unhappy Foulon, whether in teſtimony of his innocence, 


or by a mechanical movement, clapped. his bands at the 
ſame time in approbation. A general exclamation was 


immediately raiſed :—* They are conniving at his guilt ; 
| they 
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they intend to fave him.” * He was immediately ſeized, 
and dragged under the fatal lamp-iron, which during 
the revolution the populace had employed as the inſtru- 
ment of their vengeance. Every circumſtance of horror 
attended his execution: the rope, by which he was ſul- 
pended, broke twice ; and he was detained for a quarter 
of an hour in a half-expiring ſtate, before a new one 
could be procured. His head was cut off and placed 
upon a pike, with the mouth ſtuffed with hay, and was 
carried through the ſtreets of Paris. This victim of 
popular fury was ſeventy- four years of age. 

M. Berthier, who had married the daughter of M. 
Foulon, was implicated in the fate of his father-in-law, 
and was perhaps odious to the people from the exerciſe 
of an arbitrary and oppreſſive employment, that of in- 
tendant of police. He had been ſeized at Compiegne, 
and one of the electors, with four hundred horſe, had 
been diſpatched to conduct him to Paris. He allo was 
accuſed of peculation and extortion, of being the princi- 
pal agent 1n regulating the movements of the camp at 
St. Denis, and of the {till more unpopular crime of ſpec- 
ulating 1n grain, and contributing to the general ſcarcity. 
Unhappily for him, he arrived in Paris the very evening 
in which the populace had imbrued their hands in the 
blood of his relation ; his death was therefore inevitable. 
If, however, he did not ſuffer innocently, he at leaſt ſuſ- 
tained his unhappy fate with courage and dignity. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the way he converſed tranquilly 
with M. Riviere, the elector who accompanied him. 
When he entered the city, however, the bloody head of 
his father-in-law was preſented to him, and at this dread- 
ful fight he is ſaid to have turned pale, and to bave loſt 
his fortitude. When interrogated at the Hotel de Ville 
as to his conduct, he anſwered calmly : © That he had 
obeyed the orders of his ſuperiors, and that the inſpec- 
tion of his papers would inſtruct them as to the N 

0 
* The ſuſpicious temper of the French, more than any one circum- 


ſtance, has continued to undo them. The habits of fineſſe and intrigue, 


which a deſpotic government naturally produces, are always attended 
with habitual ſuſpicion. 
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of his guilt.” Tt was determined to ſend him immedi- 
ately to the Abbey ; but it was impoſſible to penetrate 
the concourſe of people that furrounded the Hotel. It 
was in vain that M. Bailly oppoſed his utmoſt eloquence 
to the fury of the multitude ; in vain the commander 
in chief proſtrated himſelf on his knees to entreat that 
the popular caule ſhould no more be defiled with blood. 
Numerous as his efcort was, they were ſoon diſperſed, 
and he was dragged to the fatal lamp- iron, where a new 
cord was already prepared for him. His deſpair inſpired 
him with new courage ; and ſnatching a bayonet out of 
the hands of one of the guards, he attempted to defend 


himſelf, if not from death, at leaſt from ignominy. He p 
fell pierced with innumerable wounds. A monſter of | 
inhumanity, a dragoon, plunged his hands into his reek- 0 
ing entrails, and, tearing out his heart, and fixing it on 7 
the point of his cutlaſs, carried it about as a trophy * 
through the ſtreets. The head was alſo cut off, and 1 
carried about with that of M. Foulon. | tl 
It is ſaid that the dragoon, who in this brutal manner of 
tore out the heart of M. Berthier, did it in revenge for * 
the death of a father: be that as it may, his comrades of 
were ſo completely diſguſted with the barbarity of the th 
action, that they determined to fight him ſucceſſively till di 
by his death they had removed the diſhonour which it | 
fixed upon their corps. He fought, and was killed the go, 
ſame evening, | | | ble 
To apologize for ſuch actions would be in ſome degree for 
to partake of their criminality. Wretched is the fate of gut 
that nation which is obliged to employ the agency of a out 
mob to counteract the uſurpations of tyranny. If, how- ette 
ever, we candidly conſider the grievances and oppreſſions tem 
under which the people of France had for centuries lan; ſign 


guiſhed; if we conſider the licentiouſneſs inherent in the 
canaille of a populous city, and how prone human nature 
15 to the abuſe of power ; if we recolle& the individual 
provocations and injuries which men ſuffer from perſons 
high in office under an arbitrary government, the atroc- 
ity will at leaſt be explained if not extenuated. In juſ- 


tice alſo to the inſurgents of Paris, it muſt be We 
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that while, under the miſtaken ſentiment of revenging 
the oppreſſions of their government, they involved them- 
ſelves in the guilt of murder, they were {till ſuperior to 
ſuch a crime as theft. The bodies of the marquis de 
Launay and of the major of the Baſtille lay expoſed in 
the place de Greve for a number of hours, and neither 
their watches nor any one of their valuables were even 
touched by the mob; and when M. Foulon was maſſa- 
cred, his pockets were full of money and bank-notes, 
which were taken carefully out by ſame of the multi- 
tude, and depoſited before the committee on the table 
of the Hotel de Ville. On what foundation we cannot 
pretend to ſay, but it has been advanced by the popular 
party, that, with reſpe& to M. M. Foulon and Berthier, 
the people were made the blind inſtruments of private 
enmity, or of their accomplices themſelves ; who prob- 
ably ſaw no other means of concealing the atrociouſ- 
— of their own conduct from public inquiry. From 
the windows of the Hotel de Ville a number of perſons 
of ſuperior appearance were obſerved exciting the popu- 
lace to outrage, and who appeared to be the main ſprings 
of all their motions. Theſe could ſcarcely be friends to 
the popular cauſe, ſince nothing could involve it in ſuch 
diſgrace as the perpetration of theſe barbarities. | 
This day of horror and of blood filled indeed every 
good citizen with diſguſt and apprehenſion ; they trem- 
bled” leſt they ſhould have only exchanged one my 
for another, and condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms theſe 
guſts of inhumanity, theſe bloody proſcriptions, theſe 
outrages againſt public juſtice, The marquis de la Fay- 
ette in particular was ſo much exaſperated by this con- 
tempt of all authority, that he determined at once to re- 
ſign his office of commander in chief: happily, the elo- 
quence of M, Bailly had ſufficient influence to prevail 
with him to reſume it. 

The example of the capital gave the ſignal for revolt 
in all the provinces; and it was no ſooner promulgated 
that a conſpiracy had been formed againſt the liberties 
of the nation, than all the citizens became ſoldiers, and 
all the ſoldiers citizens. 0 

t 


vengefu 
- obſtinacy of the king's lieutenant, and reſpected human 
life even in an enemy. 
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At Rennes, the capital of Brittany, the young men 
took up arms about the 2oth of July, ſeized the arſenal, 
and the principal poſts, and raiſed at once the ſtandard 
of liberty. The count de Langeron, who commanded 
there, marched out againſt them, at the head of the reg- 
iments d'Artois, and Lorraine, and the dragoons d'Or- 
jeans: but the ſoldiers were no ſooner drawn up in or- 
der of battle than they unanimouſly ſhouted, Vive la 
pation ! Eight hundred immediately joined the patriotic 
ſtandard, and the reſt returned to their barracks, after 
having taken a ſolemn oath not to ſtain their hands in 
the blood of their fellow citizens. In the mean time 
the principal people being aſſembled at the Hotel de 
Ville, they decreed the ſuſpenſion of all levies and con- 
tributions on the part of the king or the feudal lords; 
deputations were ſent to every town in Brittany ; the 
whole province was preſently in arms to ſupport the pub- 
lic cauſe ; and all declared themſelves ready ta march, 


if neceſſary, to the relief of the national aſſembly. The 


commanding officer, finding all his efforts in vain, retired 
from the province. | | 2 
At St. Malo, the younger citizens determined to form 
two diviſions, one of horſe, and the other of foot, and to 
proceed immediately to the national aſſembly, to par- 
ticipate with them the danger or the glory of ſaving their 
country. As they were without artillery, their firſt ſtep 
was to take poſſeſſion of the city fort, and that of the 
Chateau Neuf, in order to obtain a ſupply of arms and 
ammunition. The commandant reinforced each of the 
fortreſſes, but in vain; the ſoldiers declared they would 
not act, and the citizens by ſome ſtratagem got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the keys. It is pleaſing to add, that they made 
the happieſt uſe of their ſucceſs; they reſiſted the re- 
[ impulſe which would lead them to puniſh the 


The city of Bourdeaux has been always diſtinguiſhed 
by its attachment to liberty. On the fatal night of St. 
Bartholomew, the chief magiſtrate of this city was among 
the few who contended for the rights of humanity in 
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bppofition to the blind dictates of fanataciſm. On the 
preſent occaſion, the members of the parliament enrolled 
themſelves voluntarily in the city militia, and mounted 
guard along with the other inhabitants; and the gover- 
nor of the caſtle, animated by a ſimilar ſpirit, preſented 
the keys to a deputation of citizens. A ftatue of M. 
Neckar was elevated on a pedeſtal haſtily erected for the 
purpoſe, and was crowned with a garland of laurel. | 
The duke de Liancourt ſucceeded the archbiſhop of 

Vienne as preſident of the national aſſembly. One of 
the firſt circumſtances which fignalized his prefidency, 
was the permiſſion which was granted by the king to the 
French guards to enrol themſelves among the national 
militia; In the mean time, addrefles expreſſive of the 
higheſt degree of patriotiſm and confidence, poured in 
upon the aſſembly from all parts of the kingdom; and 
there appeared no vifible obſtruction to the conſumma- 
tion of its patriotic labours. 

The taſk, however, was not quite ſo eaſy as at firſt 
fighit we might be diſpoſed to conclude : beſides the en- 
mity of thoſe who ſubſiſted by the corruptions of the 
former government, the aſſembly had to contend with 
other difficulties, and the approach of famine was not the 
keaſt calamity with which the nation was threatened. 

The haſty exile of M. Neckar had fruftrated the plans 
which he had laid for the acquiſition of ſubſiſtence. An 
actual ſcarcity took place; the granaries and magazines 
were pillaged; and bands of ruthans were diſperſed over 
the country, and increaſed the ſcarcity by their deſperate 
ravages. The enemies of the revolution took advantage 
of this ſtate of things, to diſturb and agitate the popular 
mind by alarming reports. It was even believed that 
they monopolized the grain themſelves, in order to caſt 
an odium on their oppoſers. Among the riots excited up- 
on theſe occaſions none were more diſgraceful than thoſe 
at St. Germain and Poiſſy; to the latter of which a dep- 
utation was ſent from the national aſſembly, with the 
humane biſhop of Chartres at their head. They arrived 
Juſt time enough to fave an innocent perſon of the name 
of Thomaſſin, though the fatal cord was already round 
his neck, Theſe 
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Theſe proceedings, joined with the affair of M. Fou- 
lon, determined the aſſembly on the 23d of July to pub- 
liſh a proclamation, inviting all good citizens to the 
maintenance of order and government ; and declaring 
that to try and puniſh for all crimes of /eze-nation was 
the fole prerogative of the aſſembly, till, by the conſtitu- 
tion which it was about to eſtabliſh, a regular tribunal 
ſhould be inſtituted for the puniſhment of ſuch offences. 

On the 25th the aſſembly was thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation by the report of M. Punelle, one of the 
deputies of Franche-Comte, who related that M. de 
Meſmay, a counſellor to the parliament of Beſangon and 
lord of Quincey, had invited the people, of his neigh- 
bourhood, and the officers of the garriſon of Veſoul, to 
celebrate, at his caſtle of Quincey, the happy union of 
the three orders of the ſtate. The entertainment was 
ſumptuous, and the belt wines were diſtributed with a 
liberal hand ; but amidſt this ſcene of feſtivity the com- 
pany were at once diſperſed by a dreadful exploſion of 
gun-powder, and ſome perſons were even killed upon the 
ſpot. 
"It is eaſy to conceive the horror and indignation which 
ſuch a repreſentation muſt inſpire. The preſident of the 
aſſembly was inſtantly directed to wait upon the king, to 
requeſt that the tranſaction might be immediately in- 
quired into; and he was further requeſted to give orders 
to his miniſter for foreign affairs, to claim any of the par- 
ties who might have taken refuge in foreign countries. 

It was ſome time before the matter could be inveſti- 

ted, nor has it ever been cleared up to general ſatisfac- 
tion. The beſt account that has been given of it is, that 
three drunken ſoldiers having gone to ſleep in the pavil- 
10n, and having procured a light, a barrel of gun-powder, 
which was kept there, accidentally diſploded, and the 
ſoldiers, and they only, fell the victims of their indiſcre- 
tion. 

Unfounded, however, as theſe reports concerning M. 
Meſmay appear to have been, their effects were more or 
leſs felt by all the nobility of France. The populace of 


the neighbourhood would have immediately pulled down 
| "Ms 
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the caſtle of Quincey, but were prevented by the militia 
and citizens of Beſangon. In other places, as ſoon as the 
report was received, riots were excited, ſome caſtles were 
ranſacked, and two or three gentlemen of irreproachable 
characters loft their lives. 

In this period of general diſtruſt, we cannot wonder 
that even circumſtances, trifling in themſelves, ſhould 
produce new troubles. The baron de Caſtelnau, reſident 
in France from Geneva, was arreſted on the Pont Royal; 
and the moment he was arreſted he tore in pieces a let- 
ter; but the fragments were carefully collected, and 
tranſmitted, with three other open letters found upon 
him, by M. Bailly to the duke de Liancourt. When 
the packet arrived, there were but few members in the 
hall, and the delicacy of the preſident would not permit 
him to keep open letters in his poſſeſſion. Confidering 
alſo that the afſembly was inveſted with no executive 
power, he thought it his duty to ſend back the packet to 
M. Bailly, not doubting but it would be produced when 
called for. A long and not unimportant diſcuſſion of 
this buſineſs enſued. On the one fide, it was propoſed 
by the count de Chatenai, M. Reubel, and others, that 
all intercepted letters ſhould be depoſited in a proper 
place for the inſpection of the committee of the aſſem- 
bly ; and that the papers found in the Baſtille ſhould be 
collected, in order to form a hiſtory of the crimes of the 
old government, which would ſerve as a kind of preface 
to the conſtitution.” On the other hand, it was urged 
by M. Camus, That all the inſtructions of their con- 
ſtituents had conſecrated the inviolability of private cor- 
reſpondence; that the national aſſembly ought not to ſet 
the example of a breach of public faith; and that the 
only exception ought to regard the correſpondence of 
thoſe perſons who are actually in the hands of juſtice.” 
The biſhop of Langres obſerved, © that all ages had 
applauded the generofity of Pompey, who committed to 
the flames the letters which the ſenators had addreſſed 
to Sertorius.” M. Duport remarked, * that the ad- 
vantage was dubious, and the danger manifeſt ; that 
the moſt virtuous citizen, and the greateſt of men, M. 

| Turgot, 
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Turgot, had been ruined by a fictitious correſpondence.” 


The aſſembly, much to its honour, decreed, that in ſuch 
a caſe there was no room for debate. Thus the ſanctity 
of private correſpondence was held inviolate ; and in the 
midſt of treaſons and conſpiracies, while the national aſ- 
ſembly was engaged in the great work of eſtabliſhing lib- 
erty, it declared itſelf above employing or imitating any 
of the diſgraceful reſources of tytanny. 

Among the alarms and reports to which the unſettled 
Rate of France at this time gave riſe; a very formidable 
rumour was circulated, That the court of London was 
diſpoſed to take advantage of the troubles of the nation ; 
that i the Engliſh flects in both Indies had already com- 
menced the attack; and that St. Domingo and Pondi- 
cherry were already among the number of their con- 
queſts. So injurious a calumny could not be overlook- 
ed by the ambaſſador of Great Britain. He wrote im- 
mediately to the miniſter; the count de Montmorin, diſ- 
claiming on the part of his court every hoſtile intention, 
and, in corroboration of his afſertion, appealing to his 
recollection, that in the beginning of June a plot had 
been concerted for ſeizing the Port of Breſt, by certain 
perſons who claimed the countenance and protection of 
Great Britain; but that the propoſal had been rejected 
with indignation by the Engliſh cabinet, and that he 
(the duke of Dorſet) had immediately appriſed the 
French miniſtry of the danger. 

The letter of the ambaſſador being read in the aſſem- 
bly, and communicated to the people of Paris, ſufficient- 
ly quieted every apprehenſion concerning the interference 
of Great Britain; and to prevent in future the interrup- 
tion of the national buſineſs, a committee of twelve 
members was immediately appointed to take cognizance 
of every report or information which reſpected the pub- 
lic ſafety. 

The conſequences of the duke of Dorſet's letter were 
more ſerious in the province of Brittany. The plot which 
he had mentioned againſt Breſt was immediately laid to 
the charge of the nobility; and the enemies of ſome of 


that body, who had ſhewa themſelves averſe to the rev- 
olution, 
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dlution, induſtriouſly repreſented them to the people as 
the criminals. Several were arreſted, and confined in 
the caſtles of Nantes and St. Malo. The nobility of the 
province appealed to the juſtice of the national aſſem- 
bly, and entreated that the duke of Dorſet might be re- 
queſted to give more preciſe documents, that the crimi- 
nality might no longer be extended to all the ancient 
families of a reſpectable quarter of the kingdom, but 
might attach to thoſe only who were really concerned. 
The aſſembly referred the inveſtigation to the executive 

wer ; but declared at the ſame time their opinion, 
that the evidence appeared ſo vague and indirect, that 
the gentlenien ought to be liberated. | 

A letter from M. Neckar, in anſwer to the requiſition 
of the aſſembly, was received on the 27th of July. It 
was dated Baſil, and was expreſſive of his gratitude and 
devotion to their commands. Poſterity will regard it as 
an incident more reſembling the viſions of romance than 
the occurrences of real life, that the firſt intimation he 
received of the revolution was from the mouth of the 
ducheſs de Polignac, his bittereſt enemy. M. Neckar 
had quitted Bruſſels in the determination of retiring 
from public life, and forgetting his diſgrace and his un- 
ſucceſsful labours in the peacetul retirement of his eſtate 
in the vicinity of Geneva. In his way thither, he arriv- 
ed at Baſil accidentally at the very moment when mad- 
ame Polignac, in her precipitate flight, ſtopped at that 
city. e may eaſily conceive his ſurpriſe when an in- 
terview was requeſted by that lady; but it muſt have 
been ſtill greater, when ſhe acquainted him with the 
amazing revolution of which his exile had been the prox- 
imate occaſion. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
his friends, he determined, without heſitation, to reſume 
his office, * I would rather,” ſaid he, expoſe myſelf 
to danger than to remorſe.” He waited at Baſil till he 
received the orders of the king, and then followed imme- 
diately the courier who announced his approach, 

As he paſſed through Villenaux, on the road from No- 
gent to Vertailles, he was informed that the baron de 
Bezenyal, commandant of the Swiſs guards, who had 
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ated under marſhal Broglio, was arreſted by the militia 
of that place, and that his life was in danger. The hu- 
manity of M. Neckar was immediately intereſted, and 
he wrote in his carriage the following ſhort note to the 
municipal officers of V illenaux. 

4 know to a certainty, gentlemen, that the baron do 

Bezenval, who has been arreſted by the militia of Ville- 
naux, had the king s permiſſion to return to Switzerland, 
his own country. I entreat, gentlemen, that you wil 
reſpect this permiſſion, of which I am your guarantee, 
a" I ſhall conſider myſelf as under a particular obliga- 
tion. Every motive that can affect a teeling mind im- 
pels me to make this requeſt, &c.” 
Preſſing as was this requiſition, it was not complied 
with, as the municipal officers determined, that before 
the baron ſhould be releaſed, it was proper to conſult the 
permanent committee at the Hotel de Ville. 

The paſſage of M. Neckar through France, was more 
gratifying to the human feelings than the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed triumph of the moſt celebrated conqueror. He 
was followed by the acclamations, not of ſervile multi- 
tudes, but of a free people; who ſaluted him, not as their 
governor, but as their deliverer, their father, their tute- 
lary genius. In Paris the news of his arrival was cele- 
brated like that of a ſplendid victory; and the exulta- 
tion viſible in every countenance evinced, that every 
Frenchman conſidered the republic as in fafety when 
committed to his care. On the 29th of July, the day 
after his return, he repaired to the national aſſembly, to 
render his reſpects to that auguſt body. He was intro- 
duced by four gentlemen uſhers, and every mark of at- 
tention and reſpect was paid to this martyr in the public 
cauſe ; this miniſter, who taught the ſovereign to re- 


multitude in their duty to the throne. The preſident 
complimented him on his arrival in a very elegant ad- 
dreſs, which, in honour both of the ſpeaker and the min- 
iſter, was directed to be printed. 

Even theſe teſtimonies of eſteem, however, appear lit- 
tle when compared with the ſplendor of his reception in 
Paris: 
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Paris: that city, which ſo much exceeded the reſt of the 
kingdom in wealth, population, and magnificence, ex- 
ceeded every other part in its zeal for liberty, and its joy 
on the reſtoration of its favourite miniſter. On the 
morning of the zoth, the day he had appointed for viſit- 
ing the metropolis, numerous detachments of infantry 
and cavalry were ſtationed on the road to Verſailles to 
meet him. He arrived in a coach and four, with M. 
St. Prieſt, his colleague, who had participated in his prin- 
ciples, and in his diſgrace. At half paſt twelve they 
reached the Hotel de Ville, amidſt the acclamations of 
thouſands. M. Bailly and the marquis de la Fayette, 
with the repreſentatives of the commune, received. him 
in the great hall ; where he was complimented by M. 
Bailly in a ſtrain of eloquence in which dignity was hap- 
pily blended with ſimplicity. The ſpeech of M. Neck- 
ar, in reply, was. diſtinguiſhed by that pathetic ſweet- 
neſs of expreſſion which marks all his compoſitions. He 
expreſſed his gratitude in modeſt terms, and informed 
them that the king had received him in the kindeſt man- 
ner, and aſſured him of his entire confidence. He ob- 
ſerved, however, that the whole welfare of the ſtate was 
now placed in their hands, and in thoſe of the national 
aſſembly: from this circumſtance he took occaſion moſt 
earneſtly to recommend the re- eſtabliſnment of order and 
government, He entreated them, in the name of Heav- 
en, that the world ſhould hear no more of proſcriptions; 
no more of ſuch bloody ſcenes as had ſo lately been act- 
ed. From this topic he paſſed to the baron de Bezenval, 
to. whoſe merits, in his ſtation, he bore honourable teſti- 
mony ; and entreated, in the molt perſuaſive terms, that 
he might be ſet at liberty. He even went further, and 
inſiſted on a general amneſty, as the only meaſure conſiſt- 
ent with their honour, and with the reſtoration of liber- 
ty. The enthuſiaſm of humanity communicated itſelf 
from the orator to all its auditors, and an amneſty was 
unanimouſly decreed: by the general aſſembly of the elec- 
tors of Paris. 

That the aſſembly of electors in this inſtance tran(- 
greſſed the powers veſted in them cannot be doubted; 
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and unfortunately too many were intereſted both in the 

| of the amneſty, and in lowering the conſequence 
of the elective body, to permit ſuch an act to paſs with- 
out animadverſion. It was ſcarcely made known before 
the ſixty diſtricts of Paris were in the moſt violent agita- 
tion. They exclaimed, that the electors, delegated for 
the ſole purpoſe of choofing deputies to the ſtates gene- 
ral, had aſſumed new powers, and could only have in view 
the perpetuating of their own authority. They had in- 
deed, during the moments of popular confuſion, ſubmit- 
ted to the orders of this body, becauſe fome active and 
directing principle was then wanting; but the preſent 
ſtep they conſidered as trenching on the authority of the 
national aſſembly, without precedent, without excuſe. 
The enemies of the miniſter eagerly graſped the oppor- 
tunity to leſſen him in the public eſteem. They inſinu- 
ated, that he would ſacrifice the public welfare to his own 


ambition; and that he wiſhed to ſave the baron de Be- 


zenval, only from a conviction that it would render him 
particularly agreeable to the court : that the whole of 
the conſpirators would ſpeedily return in triumph, inſo- 
lently to brave' the reſentment of the nation, and to vent 
their cruelty on the defenders of liberty. Theſe injuri- 
ous inſinuations were unhappily too favonrably received; 
the alarm-bells were ſounded, the Place de Greve re-echo- 
ed with frightful menaces, even at the preciſe time when 
at the Palais Royal the return of M. Neckar was celebrat- 
ed with concerts and illuminations. The electors, alarm- 
ed, immediately iſſued a proclamation explanatory of 
their former reſolution, which, they aſſerted, implied no 
aſſumption 1 authority to condemn or acquit 
the enemies of the nation; but was to be underſtood 
ſimply as a declaration that the citizens from that da 

would puniſh no man but according to law. They ail. 
patched meſſengers at the ſame time to prevent the liber- 
ation of Bezenval; and cloſed all by a formal renuncia- 
tion of the powers which, they ſaid, only the neceſſities 
of the times had compelled them to aſſume. 

Theſe facts were no ſooner communicated to the na- 


tional aſſembly, than they produced an intereſting and 
| important 
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important debate among the friends of liberty. Some, 
in particular Meſſrs. Lally Tolendal, Mounier, Clermont 
Tonnerre, and Gerat the younger, ſupported the facred 
principle of civil. liberty, that no man ought to be arreſt- 
ed without a poſitive accuſation. * Let us not be told,” 
{aid they, of the popular clamours : if a mere ſuſpicion 
be called a popular clamour, what citizen can be affured 
for a moment of that liberty which we are ſeated here to 
protect? * 

Meflrs. Gleizen, Robeſpierre, Mirabeau, and Barnave, 
replied :—That the preſent queſtion was not relative to 
the general principles of civil liberty: that the people 
had a right to arreſt a man who had publickly appeared 
at the head of their enemies, and who fled the kingdom 
at the inſtant when the afſembly announced its intention 
of proſecuting the enemies of the nation. M. Bezenyal, 
they urged, is accuſed by the voice of the public :—if he 
is innocent, let him be acquitted ; if he is guilty, let him 
be puniſhed. The obje& at preſent is to preſerve him 
from the fury of the multitude, to declare him under the 
ſafeguard of the law. A legal proſecution only can pre- 
vent popular outrage. 

The debate concluded in a reſolution, “ approving of 
the explanation which the electors had given of their de- 
cree ; adding, that if a generous nation prohibited pro- 
{cription, it was {ill the duty of the repreſentatives to 
take care that juſtice ſhould be duly executed ;—and 
that, as to the perſon of the baron de Bezenval, it was to 
remain in ſecure cuſtody near the place where he was ar- 
*. he being from that time under the ſafeguard of 
the law.“ 

M. de Bezenval had been in the mean time conducted 
to Brie-Comte-Robert, where he was committed to the 
caſtle, which was put in a poſture of defence. It was for- 
tunate for him, that the courier diſpatched by the aſſem- 
bly to pevent his being brought to Paris uſed extraordi- 
nary diligence. Thirty thouſand deſperadoes waited for 
him at the Greve, where a gallows and a rope were made 


ready ; 


It would have been happy for France if theſe ſentiments had pre- 
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ready ; and every thing announced the renewal of the 
horrid ſcenes which had ſo lately been acted. 

Had he indeed entered the city, no human power 
could have ſaved him. 

The aftair of M. de Bezenval was not the only cir- 
cumſtance which at this tumultuous period outraged the 
ſenſibility, and interrupted the proceedings of the na- 
tional aſſembly. At St. Denis, near Paris, a moſt horrid 
murder was committed. The fieur Chatel, heutenant 
to the mayor, was charged with the diſtribution of corn 
there; and the bread which the bakers offered for ſale 
not proving agreeable to the mob, a riot was excited. 
The perſonal enemies of M. Chatel, and others ſuſpect- 
ed of being diſaffected to the new order of things, aſſid- 
uouſly mingled in the mob. After a vigorous defence, 
this unfortunate gentleman eſcaped tothe belfry of the col- 
legiate church; but was diſcovered by a child, and purſued 
immediately by the multitude, There the ſavages faſten- 
ing the bell-ropes round his neck, and drawing them dif- 
ferent ways, inhumanly ſtrangled him ; and what adds to 
the atrociouſneſs of the crime is, that he was a gentleman 
of known worth, and of great humanity ; a friend of lib- 
erty, and the patron of the poor. 

It is ſome time before a people can learn to be free. 
At Caen in Normandy, difturbances ſimilar to thoſe in 
Paris took place 1n a few days after the revolution. - The 
circumſtance which gave riſe to theſe fatal broils, is ſaid 
to be as follows :—Some ſoldiers of the regiment of Ar- 
tois came either by accident or on buſineſs to Caen, 
and were decorated with medals, as the honourable 
marks of their devotion to the cauſe of liberty and their 
country. Theſe patriotic ſoldiers, who were unarmed, 
were inſulted by ſome dragoons of the regiment of Bour- 
bon, who, after an unequal though bloody combat, rob- 
bed them of their medals. The wounded men com- 
plained to the citizens; and the marquis de Belzune, 
who was major of the dragoons, was accuſed of having 
excited his ſoldiers to this atrocious conduct. The peo- 
ple immediately had recourſe to their arms; the mu- 
nicipal officers, as well as thoſe of the regiment, exerted 

themſelves 
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themſelves to prevent the effuſion of blood. M. de Bel- 
zune proteſted his innocence, and offered to appear at 
the Hotel de Ville, where he would render them the 
moſt convincing proofs. The regiment, however, would 
not permit him to proceed, unleſs they had hoſtages for 
his ſafe return; which were immediately given. The 
unfortunate major bravely delivered himſelf into the 
hands of the multitude ; and the national guard ſur- 
rounded him, with a view of conducting him to the cit- 
adel, where he might be in ſafety. In the mean time 
the marquis de Harcourt, commander in chief of the 
province, ordered the regiment out of the town ; and 
tranquillity appeared ſo completely re-eſtabliſhed, that 
the hoſtages were ſet at liberty. The regiment was 
however ſcarcely out of the boundaries, than the inſur- 
rection rekindled; the mob broke in upon the national 
guard, and murdered the unfortunate marquis de Bel- 
zune, with every circumſtance of barbarity. 

The city of Straſbourg was alſo the theatre of ſome 
bloody ſcenes. This city, when it became united to 
France, had preſerved its ancient form of government, 
which was originally democratic, but had degenerated 
inſenſibly (as all inſtitutions purely democratic generally 
will) into an ariſtocracy, The people, therefore, diſguſt- 
ed with the uſurpations of the magiſtracy, had for a 
conſiderable period only waited an opportunity to re- 
volt ; and the news of the taking of the Baſtille excited 
a univerſal ferment. A general illumination took place 
on the night of the 2oth of July; and thoſe houles 
which did not follow the example, had the windows 
preſently demoliſhed by the populace. The city con- 
tinued in a ſtate of uproar till the 22d ; during which 
time the magiſtrates had pacified the more reſpectable 
citizens; and all would have been quiet, had not a band 
of ruffians, from the German fide of the Rhine, infinu- 
ated themſelves into the city during the troubles. At 
about four o'clock in the afternoon of the 22d, the H0- 
tel de Ville was invaded by this banditti, and the ſuc- 
ceeding night and morning the city was on fire in ſeveral 


places: the citizens, however, joining with the ſoldiery, 
orders 
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orders were at length giyen to charge the mob, — 
whom were killed by the ſoldiers, and a few were after- 
wards executed; the greater part of whom were foreign- 
ers from the other ſide of the river. The city, however, 
continued a kind of military diſcipline till the 6th of Au- 

ſt, when another riot enſued from the intemperance 
of the ſoldiers ; but was quieted by the timely inter- 
ference of the count de Rochambeau, commander in 
chief of the province. - | 

Hitherto, in the midſt of theſe diſaſtrous events, the 
aſſembly itſelf preſerved a degree of unanimity, from the 
time when the orders became united, which gave a force 
and dignity to all its proceedings. The latent feeds of 
diſcord, however, germinated within its conſtitution ; 
and the firſt appearance of diſorder was at the time when 
a ſucceſſor was to be choſen to the duke de Liancourt. 
M. Thouret, a celebrated advocate of Rouen, a diſtin- 
guiſhed patriot, and a moſt excellent citizen, was elect- 
ed by a conſiderable majority to the preſident's chair, 
The ſcrutiny was no ſoaner declared, than a conſidera- 
ble party expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſſatisfaction, and, it is 
{aid, even proceeded to threats. M, Thouret, however, 
had the magnanimity and patriotiſm to decline the high 
honour that awaited him, and M. Chapellier, one of the 
deputies of Brittany, was elected in his ſtead. 

The aſſembly had been aſſiduouſly employed for ſome 
time on the great queſtion of a declaration of the nat- 
ural rights of men and citizens; and the debates upon 
this ſubje& were full of ingenious diſquiſition, and pro- 
found moral and political ſpeculation. On the 4th of 
Auguſt, however, this body {aw the object of its deliber- 
ations take a very different courſe ; and inſtead of meta- 
phyſical diſcuſſion, and abſtract reaſoning, it was at once 
turned to decifive meaſures, and thoſe the boldeſt and 
moſt intereſting, perhaps, that ever diſtinguiſhed the 
proceedings of a legiſlative aſſembly. 

The committee of reports, after having exhibited an 
affecting picture of the public and private calamities with 
which the kingdom was convulſed, propoſed, as a means 
of remedying theſe evils, © that the aſſembly ſhould pub- 
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liſh as ſoon as poſſible a ſolemn declaration, intimating 
its anxiety and concern for the troubles which agitated 
the provinces, its entire diſapprobation of the nan-pay- 
ment of taxes, rents, and other feudal incumbrances ; 


. and way that till the aſſembly had paſſed a decree 


upon theſe ſubjects, there exiſted no motive to juſtify 
ſuch non-payment.” 

Conſiderable debates fucceeded upon this propoſition, 
and a variety of projects were propoſed for extricating 
the nation from the difficulties and troubles in which it 
was involved. At length the viſcount de Noailles aroſe 
to point out, he ſaid, the only effectual means of reſtor- 
ing peace. We are called upon,” faid he, © to quiet the 
troubles, and quell the infurreQions, which exiſt in the 
country: to do this, we mult inquire into the cauſe of 
theſe troubles, and this will lead us to the proper reme- 
dy. The communities have made a demand upan us ; 
they have demanded that they ſhould be releaſed from 
the chains of vaſſalage, and that the ſeignorial oppreſ- 


. Gons ſhould be aboliſhed or changed. For three months 


the communities have beheld us engaged in verbal diſ- 
putes, while their own attention and their wiſhes are di- 
rected to things: they are acquainted only with two claſſ- 
es of people, thoſe who now bear arms to aſſert their 
liberties, and thoſe higher orders whoſe intereſt it is to 
oppoſe them. What is the conſequence ? They are arm- 
ed to reclaim their rights, and they ſee no proſpe of 
obtaining their obje& but by force. Thus the whole 
kingdom is conyulled ; and thus there are no means of 
reſtoring tranquillity, but by convincing the people that 
we are in earneſt in their cauſe, and that we reſiſt them 
only where it 1s manifeſtly for their intereſt that they 
ſhould be reſiſted. 

I propoſe, therefore, 1. That the committee be in- 
ſtructed to propoſe a declaration, that every TAx ſhall 
henceforth be levied in proportion to the income of each 
individual. 2. That the burdens of the ſtate be equal- 
ly borne by every member of the ſtate. 3. That all feu- 
dal claims, which are not of a perſonal nature, ſhall be 
jedeemable on a fair valuation. 4. That the claims of 

the. 
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the lord, which are of a perſonal nature, ſuch as perſonal 
fervice, &c. ſhall ceaſe without any ranſom.” 

This motion was highly applauded, and was ſeconded 
by the duke d' Aiguillon in a very able ſpeech. M. le 
Grand eſtabliſhed a moſt accurate diſtinction between 
the different ſpecies of feudal rights. They are,” ſaid 
he, © real, perſonal, or mixed. The firſt, ſuch as main- 
morte or vaſſalage, the corvees or right to the labour of 
the peaſant, &c. are vicious in their origin, contrary to 
the impreſcriptible rights of man, and conſequently fo 
unjuſt, that to order them to be ranſomed would be an 
act deſerving of the ſevereſt cenſure. With teſpect to 
real rights, ſuch as quit- rents, rents, rents in kind, &c. 
they muſt not only be made redeemable, but the whole 
of ſuch claims on any individual muſt be conſolidated, 
and the valuation made accordingly. Mixed rights, 
ſuch as the bannalites (or compulſion to bake in the land- 
lord's oven, upon paying a toll out of the flour, ) as they 
partake of the nature of both the others, ought to be re- 
deemed, but at a more moderate ranſom than thoſe claims 
which are actually real.” 

M. Guen de Kerengall enumerated ſeveral abſurd ſpe- 
cies of feudal claims, many of which cannot even be 
named without offence to modeſt ears. By the feudal 
laws of ſome cantons, the vaſſals were ſubject to be yok- 
ed to the carriage of the lord, like beaſts of burden; in 
fome the tenants were obliged to paſs whole _ in 
beating the ponds, that his reſt might not be diſturbed 
by the croaking of frogs; in others they were compelled 
to maintain his hounds : but the moſt dreadful inſtance 
of feudal barbariſm, was a law, (obſolete indeed for ages) 
which authorized the lord, in certain diſtricts, on his re- 
turn from hunting, to rip open the bellies of two of his 
vaſſals, that he might foment his feet in their warm bow- 
els by way of refreſhment. - 

In fine, the motions of M. de Noailles were approve 
unanimouſly ; and the diſintereſted patriotiſm of the aſ- 
ſembly being wound up to the higheſt piteb, they were 
followed by other ſacrifices truly honourable to the mem- 


bers of the privileged orders. The firſt of theſe was we 
fold 
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total abolition of the inferior courts of juſtice eſtabliſted upon 


feudal principles throughout the kingdom, and which 


were in every reſpe& corrupt and oppreſſive. 
M. Foucault propoſed the immediate ſuppreſſion of all 
es and emoluments granted by the court, except thoſe 
which were the due rewards of merit and actual ſervices ; 
and this motion alſo was received with applauſe. 

The preſident was now proceeding to put theſe mo- 
tions to the vote; but he ſtopped himſelf by remarking, 
That as the clergy had not yet had an opportunity of 
declaring their ſentiments, he ſhould eſteem himſelf guilty 
of indecorum, if he did not particularly requeſt their 
opinions upon this intereſting diſcuſſion,” This invita- 
tion brought up the biſhop of Nancy, who requeſted in 
the name of the clergy, that if the ranſom of the feudal 
rights ſhould be decreed, it might not he converted to the profit 
of the eccleſiaſtical lords, but might be appropriated to the 
augmentarion of poor livings. 

The biſhop of Chartres, after approving the ſacrifices 
already made, recommended the ſuppreſſion of the game 
laws, He repreſented in ſtrong terms the abſurdity of 
thoſe impoſitions which condemned the huſbandman to 
be the patient ſpectator of the ravage of his fields, and 
expoled him to ſevere puniſhment if he preſumed to de- 


{troy thoſe animals which were moſt detrimental to his 


labours. A number of voices from the nobility cogcur- 
red in theſe ſentiments, and demanded a renunciation of 
what were termed the rights of the chaſe, reſerving only 
to the proprietors of the land the right of ſporting with- 
in their own demeſnes. 

The acclamations of the aſſembly were interrupted by 
the preſident de S. Fargeau, who demanded an explana- 
tion of the declarations of the nobility and clergy con- 
cerning the equalization of taxes. © We have given a 
hope to the people,” ſaid he; © let us give them a re- 
ality. Why ſhould we delay a moment to perform what 
all the inſtructions from the different orders have conſti- 
tuted as almoſt the firſt of our labours ? I propoſe, that 
not only for the laſt fix months of the year, but from the 
very commencement of it, all the members of the privi- 
leged 
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leged claſſes, without exception, ſupport their propor- 
tional part of the public impoſts ; and until this aſ- 
ſembly ſhall have eſtabliſhed the principles upon which 
taxes ſhall in future be paid, I am of opinion the ad- 
juſtment of the proportion ſhould be left to the diſcre- 
tion of the provincial aſſemblies, the aſſemblies of the 
departments, &c.“ 

Theſe renunciations were followed by thoſe of the ex- 
cluſive right of rabit warrens, and of fiſheries, M. de 
Riche propoſed to abaliſh the ſale of gffices ; and the 
count de Viſieux recommended the demolition of dove- 
cotes, which, trifling as the evil may appear to us, were 
from their numbers a ſerious grievance to the peaſantry 
of France, The cure of Souppes offered, in the name 
of his brethren, the relinquiſhment of caſualties, and all 
fees exacted from the poor. This generous declaration 
was followed by that of ſeveral dignitaries of the church, 
who ſtated, that, agreeably to the ſpirit of the canons, they 


were determined to limit themſelves to the poſſeſſion of 


a ſingle benefice. M. Duport embraced this opportunity 
to compliment the inferior clergy, and to propoſe an 
augmentation of their ftipends. 

After confirming theſe propoſals by a vote of the aſ- 
ſembly, the buſines of reform appeared almoſt exhauſt- 
ed, when the deputies of thoſe provinces which enjoyed 
peculiar privileges, came forward to lay their charters and 
their franchiſes at the feet of the national repreſentatives. 
Dauphinè, which was always forward to ſacrifice its ad- 
vantages to the welfare of the nation, was the firſt ta tel- 
tify its acquieſcence on the preſent occaſion. The mar- 
quis de Blazons called the attention of the aſſembly to 
the reſolution which his province had paſſed at Vizille, 
to renounce its peculiar privileges. He expreſſed his 
wiſh that all the other provinces would imitate this ex- 
ample, and declare themſelves ſatisfied with the name 
and privileges of French citizens. He had ſcarcely 
ſpoken, when the deputies of Brittany, which had always 
been the rival of Dauphinè in patriotiſm, prefſed round 
the table to make a ſimilar ſacrifice. The impatience 
of the repreſentatives of Provence and Forcalquier — 
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ly ſuffered them to wait till thoſe of Brittany had made 
their patriotic detlaration ; and they were followed by 
the deputation of Burgundy, Languedoc, and by the rep- 
reſentatives of Patis, Lyons, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, 
Straſbourg, &c. 

A number of motions of leſs importance ſucceeded ; 
and the ſuppreſſion of deport, vacat, annates, and plu- 
ralities, was immediately decreed. The duke de Lian- 


court propoſed that a medal ſhould be ſtruck off in 


commemoration of this unparalleled ſeſſion, and that a 
ſolemn Te Deum ſhould be performed. On the reign- 
ing monarch the auguſt title of RES ToRER oF GAL- 
Lic LiBERTY was conferred by a decree, and a depu- 
tation appointed to wait upon his majeſty, reſpectfully 
to inform him of theſe tranſactions. * 

It is evident that theſe ſacrifices, diſintereſtect as they 
were, could not be generally acceptable. The great 
body of the nobility and clergy were diſpoſed to deny 
the power of their repreſentatives; who, they aſſerted, 
had voted away what was not their own. That they 
ſhould not have had more weight with the people, is 
more ſurpriſing; but the ſpirit of anarchy and licentiouſ- 
neſs was excited, and could not eafily ſubſide. In ſome 
places, the decrees of the aſſembly ſeemed to be made 
the excuſe for new diforders—The game in particular 
was made a common prey; and, in the purſuit, even 
the extreme neceſſities of the kingdom were diſregarded, 
as the ſtanding corn was trodden down and deſtroyed. 
But the great cauſe of confuſion was the increaſing 8 
city of bread, which ſeemed to render the populace deſ- 
perate, and totally regardleſs of order. Some convoys 
of bread and proviſions were ſtopped on the road to Pa- 
Tis; and two electors of that city, who were employed at 
Provence in purchaſing ſupplies for the metropolis, were 
arreſted on the ſuſpicion of being monopoliſts, and nar- 
rowly eſcaped with their lives. 

On the 7th of Auguſt the new miniſters, the keeper 
of the ſeals, the marſhal Bauvau, the count de Mont- 
morin, the count de la Luzerne, M. Neckar, the count 
de St. Prieſt, the archbiſhop of Vienne, and the count 


de 
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de la Tour du Pin, were introduced at their requeſt to 
the aſſembly ; and the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, the 
keeper of the ſeals, drew a moſt lamentable picture of 
the diſorders which prevailed throughout the kingdom. 
He was followed by M. Neckar, who repreſented, in 
ſttong terms, the miferable ftate of the public treaſury, 
which on his entrance into office was found to contain 
only four hundred thouſand livres, chiefly in notes of 
the caifſe d'eſcompte. He added, that the deficit be- 
tween the income and the expenſes was enormous ; and 
that ſuch had been the ſums which the king had been 
obliged to iſſue for the purchaſe of grain, and for the 
ſupport of the poor, and ſuch the deficiency created by 
the non-payment of taxes, that no reſource remained 
but to raiſe a loan of thirty millions to ſatisfy the en- 
gagements and inevitable expenſes of the ftate for two 
months, by which time he preſumed that conſiderable 
progreſs would be made in the eſtabliſhing of a conſti- 
tution. This loan he propoſed at five per cent. But 
the propoſal was remitted to the conſideration of the 
committee of finance; which preſuming too far upon 
the patriotiſm of the people, retrenched the terms of the 
loan of all thoſe little advantages wpich the miniſter had 
annexcd to it, in order to induce the moneyed people to 
ſubſcribe, and reduced the intereſt to four and a half.“ 
In the debates which took place upon the propoſal of 
the miniſter, there appears reaſon to ſuſpe& that the 
count de Mirabeau was inſtigated by a perſonal oppoſi - 
tion to M. Neckar; and it was certainly owing to his 
influence in the aſſembly that the plan of the miniſter 
was not adopted. The conſequence was, that in three 
weeks not more than two millions ſix hundred thouſand 
livres were ſubſcribed to the loan, and the project utter- 
ly failed. In order therefore to procure a ſupply of for- 
ty millions, another ſcheme was offered by M. 8 
„fan 


This was one of the firſt errors of the aſſembly. It will be curious 
to attend to the gradations by which France has been ruined; they all 
originated in that fatal diſtruſt of the executive power, which firſt led 
them to counteract, next to diſgrace miniſters, and at laſt to dethrone 
the monarch himſelf. 
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ind adopted by the aſſembly, which was, to ſolicit a 
loan of eighty millions at five per cent. one half of which 
might be paid in ſtock; but the aſſembly had loſt the 
favourable opportunity, and, by the impediments which 
they threw in the way of M. Neckar's firſt project, had 
unſettled the faith of the moneyed intereft in the new 
government. | 

In the mean time the tumultuous ſtate of the nation 
obliged the legiflature to paſs a decree, recommending 
to the municipalities to be vigilant for the public ſafety, 
and rigorouſly to perſecute all who ſhould be found ex- 
citing public alarms or diſturbances. The decrees of 
the 4th of Auguſt alſo had been ſent to a committee, 
which ' was appointed for the purpoſe of reducing them 
into a form Cs law ; and from the 5th to the 11th the 
different articles were debated. Moſt of thoſe which re- 
ſpected the feudal claims were confirmed with little va- 
ration ; but the committee conſidering tithes as a ſpecies 
of feudal tax levied on the land, had inferted them in the 
decree as redeemable like the other feudal aſſeſſments. 
To this conſtruction the clergy ſtrongly objected, and 
alleged that it confounded two things eſſentially differ- 
ent, the feudal tithes and thoſe which were purely eccle- 
ſiaſtical, which laſt conſtituted a ſpecies of private proper- 
ty, not at the diſpoſal of the nation. The neceſſities of 
the ſtate, on the other hand, had for ſome time induced 
the popular party to look upon the wealth of the church 
as the laſt reſource for the repleniſhment of an exhauft- 
ed treaſury ; and with this view the propofal of the 
committee was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Meſſrs. Chaſ- 
fel, Mirabeau, &c. The abbe Sieyes was the ableſt de- 
fender of the rights of the clergy. With great logical 
preciſion and accurate information, he evinced that the 
tithes were not a tax impoſed by the nation, but a rent- 
charge laid upon their eſtates by the original proprietors 
for the maintenance of the church; that the actual pro- 
prietors had purchaſed their eſtates ſubject to this rent- 
charge; and that the legiſlature had no authority to 
transfer this, which was a real property, from the hands 
of the clergy to the landholders, who had no legitimate 


nor 
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nor apparent claim to it. © If you wiſh to be free,” 


added he, begin by being juſt.”. The neceſſities of 
the nation, however; conſtituted a plea on the other fide, 
which was not to be reſiſted ;“ and on the morning af- 
ter this debate, fifteen cures ſent to the aſſembly an act, 
by which they voluntarily refigned into the hands of the 
nation the whole of their eccleſiaſtical rights, and declar- 
ed that they were content to rely on the juſtice of that 
body for an equitable provifion. This act of patriotiſm 
was received with the loudeſt barſt of applauſe ; and, as 
if by a ſudden emotion, all the parochial clergy in the 
aſſembly ſtepped forward to the table to make the ſame 
ſacrifice. The archbiſhop of Paris next deelared, © that, 
in the name of his brethren, he begged leave to place 
the whole of theit tithes under the diſcretion of the rep- 
reſentatives of the nation—claiming only for themſelves 
enough to ſupport the decency and Gignity of public 
worſhip, and to enable them to adminiſter to the relief 
of the poor. Such is the wiſh of all the clergy,” ex- 
claimed the cardinal de la Rochefoucault ; © we place 
our confidence in the nation.” | | 

The decree which aboliſhed the feudal ſyſtem, and 
the excluſive privileges of hunting, fiſhing, &c. and 
which laid all offices and dignities open to every citizen 
without diſtinction of birth; which declared that the 
tithes ſhould be commuted for by a certain ſtipend ; 
which prohibited the ſale of offices, the payment of fees 
to the clergy on caſualties, and all payments to the ſee 
of Rome; which annihilated the feudal juriſdictions, 


pluralities, penſions, and the particular privileges of thoſe 


provinces which were called pays d'etats, was finally paſſ- 
ed on the 13th of Auguſt, and accepted by the king. 
Tacitus has ſomewhere lamented, that the — 
which his duty compelled him to record, wanted that 
intereſt and variety which decorated the more flouriſh- 
ing periods of the republic, and complains that his An- 
nals contain little more than details of bloodſhed and 
4 | aſſaſſinations. 


This was the ſecond great error of the aſſembly. To alienate the 
affections of ſo important a body as the clergy, in this early ſtage of the 
Revolution, was no leſs impolitic than the cauſe was unjuſt. 


. 


e 
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aſſaſſinations. In this reſpe& the hiſtorian of anarchy 
will find himſelf in a ſimilar predicament with the an- 
naliſt of deſpotiſm ; and the neceſſity of recurring fo 
frequently to the odious topic of popular commotion 
and phrenſy, may perhaps be ſuppoſed to ſtand in need 
of an apology. The truth is, the _— of France, 
at the period we are deſcribing, was deflitute of regular 
government. The executive power, which is ſupported 
only by public opinion, was ſeized with a kind of polit- 
ical paralyſis ; 1t was neither capable of reſtraining the 
public impetuoſity, nor of directing its motions. The 
whole kingdom was in agitation, and the ſlighteſt ru- 
mour was ſufficient to produce a paroxyſm of popular 
deluſion and madneſs. The metropolis was however ag- 
itated on every other part; it was the centre of po- 
litical diſcuſſion, and the theatre where thoſe who were 
diſaffected to the new order of things could put in ac- 
tion their artifices with moſt ſafety and with moſt effect, 

The calamities which the people had ſo lately eſcaped, 

and the malevolence and well-known perfidy of their 

enemies, had generated in them habits of ſuſpicion ; and 

the acts of bloodſhed into which they had been betray- 

ed, had familiarized them with cruelty. 

In this ſtate of things, we are not to wonder if we ſee 
the populace on the point of ſacrificing one of their beſt 
friends, and in the courſe of a few weeks demanding 
clamorouſly the life of him whom they had choſen for 
their general. Thus, while the aſſembly were engaged 
in performing the moſt important ſervices to the people, 
the inhabitants of Paris were endeavouring to dip their 
hands in the blood of a man, (the marquis de la Salle) 
who, though one of the firſt of the nobles, had deſerted 
the cauſe of his order from an affeQion for the people. 
On the 5th of Auguſt, about nine in the evening, a boat 
was diſcovered on the river, rowed by three men, and 
was ſtopped by the inhabitants of Port St. Paul : it was 
found loaded with ammunition from the arſenal ; and 
this diſcovery was no ſooner made, than a general alarm 
was excited. The boatmen were examined, and M. de 
la Voiſſiere and ſome —_ perſons who had the cuſtody 
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of the powder, &c. were ſent for, who produced an or- 
der ſigned . De la Salle, acting for the M. de la Fay- 
ette.“ It was in vain that it was repreſented to the mob, 
that this powder was poudre de traite, that is, of an infe- 
rior quality, ſuch as is ſent to Guinea, which was tranſ- 
porting from the arſenal only to be changed for better. 
The mob immediately exelaimed, It is paudre de traitre ! 
and clamoured for vengeance. M. de la Salle had been 
dining in the country, and in the evening had returned 
to the Hotel de Ville, where he was no ſooner arrived 
than he found upwards of forty thouſand' people demand- 
mg his life. Learning by accident the cauſe of the tu- 
mult, he had, however, the good fortune to retreat with- 
aut being diſcovered. 


During this time a miſcreant had mounted the lamp- | 


poſt, with a new rope in his hand, where he is ſaid to t 
have remained for not leſs than three quarters of an hour, | 
while a crew of banditti broke into the Hotel de Ville, t 


and aſcended even into the clock, in queſt of the mar- 
quis de la Salle. The coolneſs and ſerenity of the mar- 
quis de la Fayette appeared to increaſe with the tumult 
and the danger. In the mean time he had given ſecret 
orders, and had arranged every thing for the public ſafety 
by the agency of a faithful ſerjeant. At length, when 
Be was ſatisfied that every thing was right, he ſuddenly 
aroſe, and addreſſing himſelf to the committee who had 
fat with him the whole evening, he ſaid “ Lou are fa- 
tigued, gentlemen, and F am fatigued alſo—let us retire; 
the Greve is completely free; and I give you my word, 
that Paris was never in a more perfect ſtate of tranquilli- 
ty.” On looking out of the windows, nothing was to be 
ſeen of the mob who had ſo lately filled the ſquare; it 
was entirely occupied by ſoldiers of the national guard, 
drawn up in moſt excellent order, who had been gradu- 
ally introduced by the marquis, and by this means with- 
out tumult or trouble expelled their opponents. 

The reſtoration of tranquillity and order was an object 
of the firſt importance with the friends of liberty, and it 
was evident, that to-place the municipal governments 
under proper regulation was the only method of _ 
this 
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this defired end. As Paris alſo was not only the firſt in 
importance, but the moſt expoſed to the diſaſters of an- 
archy, to put a ſtop to the diſorders of the capital was a 
matter of the moſt urgent neceſſity; this could only be 
done by giving the citizens an intereſt in the ſupport of 
good government ; and by conferring on thoſe who had 
property to defend, functions and authority adequate to 
this purpoſe ; by eſtabliſhing a regular chain of — 
nation, and enabling each perſon to comprehend his prop- 
er duties as a public man. A temporary plan of mu- 
nicipal regulation was therefore deviſed by M. Bailly for 
the metropolis, which was to exiſt only till the aſſembly 
had perfected that more enlarged ſcheme by which the 
whole of the kingdom was to be regulated. As this plan 
was only temporary, it is unneceſſary to enter into any de- 
tail concerning it. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the num- 
ber of the repreſentatives of the diſtricts was augmented 
to three hundred; that a committee of ſubſiſtence was 
eſtabliſhed, which delivered the city from the horrors of 
famine ; and that a lieutenant of the mayor was appoint- 
ed in every diſtrict, who contributed greatly to preſerve 
the harmony of government, and to facilitate the execu- 
tion of every meaſure for the preſervation of the public 
tranquillity. 

Another operation no leſs important was the organi- 
zation of the national guard in Paris. The plan of M. 
de la Fayette for this purpoſe was ſimple, but excellent. 
The Pariſian infantry was limited to thirty-one thouſand 
men, of whom one thouſand were officers ; fix thouſand 
were paid as ſoldiers, and the other twenty-four thou- 
land conſiſted entirely of the citizens without pay. The 
city of Paris was apportioned into fix military diviſions ; 
a commandant was created for each; and to each diſtri 
a battalion was appointed, compoſed of five companies 
of one hundred men each: in thoſe battalions, one com- 
pany conſiſted of regular ſoldiers, or the old French 
guards, and was termed the centre company. The diſ- 
tricts elected their military officers. The choice of each 
of the ſix commandants was referred to an electoral 
aſſembly of the diviſion, compoſed of repreſentatives of 
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the diſtricts. The right of electing a commander in 
chief was veſted in the diſtricts at large, who appointed 
a major and lieutenant- general. To theſe important 
poſts the marquis de la Fayette promoted M. Gouvion, 
who had been his colleague and companion when he 
fought for American liberty; and M. Jarre, who had 


been diſtinguiſhed in Holland by his attachment to the 


patnotic party. 

After. having ſatisfied the immediate demands of the 
nation, by the abolition of the feudal abſurdities, the na- 
tional aſſembly returned to its great work, a declaration 
of the rights of man. Among the many ſchemes or 
ſyſtems which were preſented to the aſſembly on this oc- 
caſion, three principally arreſted their attention; thoſe 
of M. de la Fayette, of the abbé Sieyes, and of M. 
Mounier. The firſt of theſe, in its elearneſs and ſim- 
plicity, greatly reſembled the celebrated American dec- 


laration: that of the abbe Sieyes embraced the whole 


fabric of man, and pointed out his rights and his duties 
in the various departments of ſocial life; it was, howev- 
er, too complex and profound to be adopted as a kind of 
popular catechiſm; that of M. Mounier was not quite 
ſo plain and ſimple as that of the marquis de la Fayette, 
and was yet leſs complex than the other. It was, how- 
ever, neither ſufficiently clear and deeifive in its princi- 
ples, nor preciſe in its phraſeology ; and the aſſembly, 
after long debates, referred the matter to a committee of 
five members. M. Mirabeaw propoſed, that the declara- 
tion of rights might ſerve as a kind of preface or intro- 
duction to the ſyſtem of the conſtitution. After long 
debates upon the ſubject, however, it was agreed, that 
the declaration of rights ſhould be immediately publiſh- 
ed; and on the 2oth of Auguſt that form was adopted, 
which afterwards appeared at the head of the new con- 
ſtitution. 

It would be at once uſeleſs and unintereſting to enter 
into a minute detail of the circumſtances under which 
the ſeveral articles of the French conſtitution were vo- 
ted, or of the debates which they occaſioned. The day 


after the declaration of rights was decreed, ſix articles, 
5 chieſſy 
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chiefly relating to the nature of the monarchy, colle&ed 
literally from the inſtructions, were read in the aſſembly, 
and were upon the point of being collectively paſſed; 
but M. Pethion, whoſe antimonarchical prejudices have 
been ſo injurious to his country, entered upon a long dec- 
lamation on the ſubject, and inſiſted on the raſhneſs of 
paſſing a number of articles without a ſpecific examina- 
tion. After a debate of ſome length, it appeared that 
the great object of diſcuſſion would be the ſhare which 
ſhould be allowed to the monarch in the legfſlative au- 
thority. It was therefore determined previouſly to in- 
veſtigate this ſingle point, whether a law could be enacted 
by the mere authority of the legiſlative body, without 
the ſanction of the king, or what we term in England 
the royal aſſent * The latin word veto, which had been 
in uſe in Poland on fimilar occafions, was adopted in 
the debates to expreſs the negative of the king ; and on 
the ſubject of this negative three opinions were prevalent 
in the national aſſembly. 

Meſſrs. Mounier, Lally Tollendal, Treillard, d'An- 
traigues, de Mirabeau, and de Liancourt, ſupported the 
abſolute veto of the king. Two powers, they obſerved, 
exiſted in the body politic ; the power of willing or de- 
creeing, and that of acting. By the firſt a ſociety eſtab- 
liſhed the rules of its own conduct, and by the ſecond 
theſe rules were carried into execution and effect. Both 
of theſe powers are equally neceflary ; and if on the one 
part it is effential to liberty that the legiflative ſhould 
be ſecured from the executive power, ſo it is no leſs 
neceſſary to ſupport this laſt againſt the ufurpations of 
the other; this could only be effected by inveſting the 
chief magiſtrate with an authority to examine the acts of 
the legiſlative body, and to refuſe to endow them with 
the ſacred character of laws. 

If the whole collective body of the people were capable 
of expreſſing their will in direct terms, it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſubject laws ſo enacted to a royal ſanction; but 
in a repreſentative government, where the deputies 
might be choſen more from circumſtances of fortune 


and ſituation than from perſonal virtue and merit, and 
where 
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where it is poſſible that the majority of them might 
unite in oppoſition to the general good, it is neceſſary to 
counteract ſuch an ariſtocracy by the prerogative of a 
monarch. Hence an alliance between the crown and the 
people, againſt every ſpecies of ariſtocracy, 1s created by 
their reſpective intereſts and their fears. If, for inſtance, 
the prince is poſſeſſed of no negative, what ſhall hinder 
the repreſentatives from paſſing an act for perpetuating 
their own authority, like the famous long parliament of 
England ? What ſhall prevent them from invading all the 
functions of the executive power, as well as the rights of 
the people ? There are only two cafes in which a mon- 
arch can be ſuppoſed to refuſe his affent : 1ſt, where he 
conceives the law in queſtion to be oppoſite to the real 
intereſts of the people ; or 2dly, where, deceived by his 
miniſters, he is induced to reſiſt a law which is injurious 
to their perſonal intereſts. In the firſt caſe the preroga- 
tive will be beneficially exerciſed ; in the ſecond, the law 
will be only ſuſpended : for it is impoſſible that a limit- 
ed monarch ſhould long reſiſt the wiſhes of the whole 
nation. In fact, his veto, however abſolute, can be na 
more at any time than an appeal from the legiſlature to 
the people at large. 

Such were the arguments with which the almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible eloquence of 1 Mirabeau, in particular, defended 
the abſolute veto: they were, however, combated with 
ſome energy by the oppoſite party. It is eſſentially nec- 
eſſary, ſaid they, to preſerve diſtinct the two depart- 
ments of government, the legiſlative and the executive 
powers; nor is there any thing in the proper and natural 
functions of a king, which makes it neceſſary to conſti- 
tute him as an eſſential integrant branch of the legiſla- 
ture. It is difficult to draw the line between the right of 
ſtopping proceedings, and the right of action. The 
right of ſtopping proceedings in the hands of the execu- 
tive power, would be to make it ſuperior to the majority 
of the legiſlature ; it would be a lettre de cachet againſt 
the ſupreme will of the nation. | 

A ſuſpenſive veto, or an appeal to the will of the na- 
tion, it was urged, would be attended with worſe conſe- 
quences 
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quences than even the abſolute negative: it would 
change the very nature of the government, and convert it 
into a pure democracy, inſtead of a repreſentative gov- 
ernment. What an appeal would it be, to twenty-ſix 
millions of people, of whom nine-tenths are deſtitute of 


inſtruction, and incapable of underſtanding the complex 


nature of political queſtions ? But it is pretended that 
the legiflative power may one day encroach upon the ex- 
ecutive ; as if a power deſtitute of arms, could contend 
with a power which has continually arms in its hands ; 
as if an afſembly of 1200 men, neceflarily divided by 
their private intereſts, and inveſted with a tranſient au- 
thority, were likely to invade ſucceſsfully the perpetual 
and hereditary depoſitory of the whole public force. 
Conſult hiſtory, and you wall find throughout every page 
the legiſlature of free nations employed, not in uſurping 
the executive power, but in reſtraining it. Doubtleſs a 
good king will conſult the general wiſh of the nation: 
but a violent and obſtinate King will expoſe, in defending 
his prerogative, both his crown and his life. y 

It was in theſe terms that Meſſrs. Garat junior, de 
Landine, Sales, Beaumetz, and others, attacked the royal 
negative. A very ſmall party pleaded for a ſuſpenſive 
veto; but as both the great parties agreed in rejecting 
it, every plan of mediation appeared at firſt improbable. 
In the courſe, however, of the diſcuſſion, new hghts were 
reflected upon the ſubject, and inclined both parties at 
length to this middle path : 

It was acknowledged that the great fountain of the 
executive power could not, without ſome danger, be de- 
prived of this prerogative ; nor could it be unlimitedly 
aſſigned to the monarch, without the apprehenſion of a 
danger ſtill ſuperior, The deciſions of à legiflative body 
are certainly not infallible, and in ſome inſtances may be 
oppoſite even to the will of the nation in general; in 
that caſe, therefore, there ſhould exiſt ſome counterpoiſe 
to their action; and though it might be dangerous and 
impolitic to make the king a conſtituent part of the le- 
giſlature, yet the power of ſuſpending a law is not an act 
of legiſlation, An actual appeal to the people at large 
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would be impracticable, if not unconſtitutional, When 
France adopted the repreſentative form of government, 
it virtually aboliſhed mandatory inſtructions from the 
conſtituents : ſuppoſing then the national aſſembly to 
be changed at certain periods by new elections, no great 
inconvenience could ariſe from inveſting the monarch 
with a power of ſuſpending, for a certain number of ſuc- 
ceſſive legiſlatures, any law that might appear to him 
contrary to the welfare of the ſtate, It was added, 
would not this ſuſpenſive veto, on the other hand, place 
the repreſentatives and the king in a ſtate of emulation 
extremely conducive to the general good ? Would not 
the deputies of the nation become more circumſpect, in 
not preſenting for the royal ſanction laws which the king 
might reje& with 1 And would not the mon- 
arch be cautious of ſuſpending laws, ſo good in them- 
ſelves as to ſecure their enaction in ſucceſſive legiſla- 
tures? _ 

The diſcuſſion of this important queſtion was not 
confined to the aſſembly. The city of Paris moſt ille- 
gally and improperly preſumed to dictate on this occa- 
ſion, and afforded a melagcholy omen of that horrid and 
unconſtitutional interference by. which the government 
was afterwards to be outraged : the populace threatened 
again to relapſe into all their former violence; and even 
a liſt was ſhewn in which a number of members belong- 
ing to the aſſembly itſelf were marked for deſtruction. 
Rennes and Dinan alſo formally proteſted againſt the 
veto in the moſt violent' terms. In the mean time a 
memoire was ſent from M. Neckar to the aſſembly on 
this ſubject, in which, by a number of very ſenſible ar- 
guments, he enforced the adaption of the ſuſpenſive 
veto, limiting its effects to two legiſlatures : but the 
majority, conſiſting of the moſt violent of both parties, 
on the plea of prohibiting all miniſterial inflyence, would 
not permit the memoire to be read. It was, however, 
made public in a few days, and is ſuppoſed to have had 
conſiderable weight with the people at leaſt, if not with 
the aſſembly. It was therefore at length determined, 
that the king ſhould have the power of ſuſpending any 
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gecree for two ſucceſſive legiſlatures ; but that if a third 
ſhould perſiſt in enacting it, in that caſe it was to have 
the force of a law without the royal ſanction.“ 

While the aſſembly remained undetermined on the 
important queſtion of the royal veto, (for it was in agita- 
tion from the latter end of Auguſt to the 14th of Sep- 
tember) other ſubjects of government not leſs 3 
preſented themſelves for diſcuſſion. The firſt of theſe 
regarded the permanence of a national aſſembly; in plain 
terms, whether there ſhould always exiſt an aſſembly 
ready to be convoked upon any occaſion, like the parlia- 
ment of England; or whether it ſnould only meet peri- 
odically, and be virtually diſſolved on the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion. On this topic there was little room for diſſent, 
and it was carried in favour of a permanent aflembly 
with only three diſſenting voices. On the next topic of 
diſcuſſion there was leſs unanimity. M. Lally Tollen- 
dal, in the name of the committee of conſtitution, pro- 
poſed that the legiſlature ſhould conſiſt of two chambers, 
a lower and an upper houſe. In the original draft which 
the reporter exhibited as an improvement on the Engliſh 
conſtitution, the ſenate or upper houſe was to be com- 
poſed of members choſen for life; but M. Mounier 
thought that this high dignity ought to be conferred 
only for ſeven years. mich 

This propoſed organization was univerſally diſap- 
proyed by the people. It was evidently founded on the 
ſuppoſed balance of powers in the Engliſh conſtitution. 
But the popular party conſidered it as an aſylum for the 
old ariſtocracy, and (to uſe the phraſeology of a writer of 
this party) as the cradle of a new one: - nay, even the 
partiſans of the feudal ſyſtem oppoſed the creation of a 
new dignity, which was to be raiſed in function and au- 
thority above the ancient nobility of the realm, 

On the diſcuſſion of the ſubject in the aſſembly, the 
Engliſh government was treated with all due reſpect; 
but M. Rabaut de St. Etienne obſerved, that the eſtab- 
Iſhment of an upper houſe there, was not originally with 
any view of reſtraining the exceſſes of popular counſels, 
but was ſimply a treaty of accommodation ; a capitula- 
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tion between the arrogance of the and the ſpirit of 
| Hberty in the people. It is,“ ſaid he, © one of the 

feudal relics, and we have agreed to deſtroy that perni- 
cious ſyſtem.” 

The very nature of things, it was urged, is adverſe to 
every diviſion of the legiſlative authority. The nation 
which is repreſented 1s one, the repreſentative body ought 
to be one alſo. The will of the nation, of which the aſ- 
ſembly is the organ, is indiviſible, and ſo ought to be 
the voice which pronounces it. Again, if the two cham- 
bers have not reſpectively a veto upon the acts of each 
other, there is no object in dividing them: if each of 
them poſſeſſes this vero, in ſome caſes they will. be re- 
duced to perfect ination. If the ſenators are appointed 
for life, they will naturally be on the fide of the monarch, 
who may gratify their avarice by places and penſions, 
and amuſe their ambition by ſplendid expectations and 
promiſes : a ſenate for life then would be no more than 
an additional force added to the executive power. 

The remainder of the debate was interrupted and tu- 
multuous. The biſhop of Langres, who was preſident, 
and a decided friend to the meaſure of two chambers, 
quitted the chair, which was taken by the count de 
Clermont Tonnerre ; and when the ſuffrages were col- 
lected, though more than one thouſand voted, only 
eighty-nine were in favour of an upper houſe. 

In the diſcuſſion of the veto two other ſubjects alſo 
had been involved; namely, the duration of the le- 
giſlative body, and the mode to be purſued in re-ele#- 
ing the "deputies. On the firſt of theſe topics two 
evils were to be avoided; an- exiſtence too ſhort, which 
afforded no ſcope for experience, nor for the difplay 
of talents, and which would neceſſarily render the ope- 
rations of the legiſlature verſatile and inconſtant ; and 
a protracted duration, which might open a way to cor- 
ruption, and generate the efprit de corps. The term 
of two years was adopted, “ as the medium between the 
extreme points of an annual aſſembly and the dangerous 
poſſeſſion of authority for a more extended period. The 
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A term of three years would have been preferable for many reaſons, 
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of ſame reaſons induced the aſſembly to prefer the election | | | N 


1e / of new members entirely to each legiſlature, rather than a | 

Te partial re- election; ſince they conceived, that whatever | 
the new members might want in experience they would nl 

to compenſate in diligence and zeal ; that it might be a 1 

In means of extending the political knowledge and ability of 4 

ht the ſuperior claſſes; and, in fine, as it appeared the only f 

i- effectual mode of utterly excluding the evils of faction 10 

be and venality. This, however, in the concluſion, though | | 

n- it did honour to their intentions, proved the moſt fatal 

ch of all the falſe ſteps taken by the conſtituent aſſembly, 

of and was affuredly the cauſe of the diffolution of that con- 

e- ſtitution which they had eſtabliſhed. : | 

ed The aſſembly decreed with an unanimous voice of [8 

h, acclamation, That the perſon of the king is inviolable ; 1 

18, that the throne is indivifible ; that the crown is hereditary Fi 

nd in the males of the reigning family, according to the or- l 

x der of primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion of fe- 1 
males. | | 

u- The unanimity on theſe queſtions was nearly deſtroyed, Li 

nt, and the proceedings of the aſſembly interrupted, by the .Y | 

rs, artful introduction of a moſt imprudent topic. The only ME 

da hope of the diſaffected party now reſted on the probabil- 1 

ol- ity of involving the nation in a diſpute or conteſt with d | 

aly ſome foreign power ; and a fair opportunity was offered C | 
when the motion for regulating the ſucceſſion came un- 1 

lſo der conſideration. It was then propoſed that the aſſem- 

le bly ſhould decide whether the Spaniſh branch of the 1 

c- Bourbon family were legally excluded by the renuncia- "In 

wo tion which Philip V. had agreed to by the treaty of 1038 

ich Utrecht. No queftion could be more impertinent or 

lay irrelevant in its object than this: and the neceſſary 

pe- conſequence of a deciſion muſt have been, on the one 

ind hand to diſguſt the court of 'Spain, or on the other to 1% 

or- give occaſion to the calumniators of the new legiſlature 1H 

rm to aſſert that they paid no regard to the ſacred nature of 1 

the treaties. From this dilemma they were happily relieved, 1 

ous after three days debate, by an amendment propoſed by 1 

The M. Target, which diſavowed the intention of extending 

me the ſpirit of the laſt of the above articles to the prejudg- 

ons, ing of the effe& of renunciations by treaty. 
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The decrees of the 4th of Auguſt had, as we have al. 
ready ſtated, been ſent to the king ; and on the 12th of 
September a decree was paſſed, preſſing the neceſſity of 
their promulgation. On the 18th a letter was received 
from his majeſty, approving in general terms of the ſpirit 
of the decrees, but ſtating ſome objections againſt par- 
ticular articles, eſpecially the abolition of thoſe rents 
which had been originally founded in perſonal ſervice, 
but which were to the preſent proprietors a ſpecies of 
actual property; and alſo remarking, that ſome difficul- 
ty would attend the abolition of tithes ; and that there 
appeared ſome danger of offending the German princes 
who had poſſeſſions in Alſace, which were ſecured to 
them by treaty. To theſe articles therefore he pro- 
poſed to give only a conditional aſſent, with a promiſe 
of modifying or even renouncing his opinions, if con- 
vinced by the obſervations of the national aſſembly. 

Neither the people nor the aſſembly were ſatisfied 
with this letter of the king. It was ſaid that theſe de- 
crees were ſent to the executive power, not for his aſſent, 
but for the purpoſe of promulgation merely; that they 
were principles rather than laws, and that the ſanction 
of the executive power was not neceſſary to the conſe- 
cration of principles ; but that the obſervations of his 
majeſty would come properly under conſideration when 
theſe articles were to be reduced into the form of laws. 
On the motion of M. Chappelier, therefore, it was reſol- 
ved, “That the preſident ſhould wait on the king to 
entreat him, that he would immediately order the pro- 
mulgation of the decrees of the 4th of Auguſt and the 
following days; aſſuring his majeſty that the national 
aſſembly would pay the moſt reſpectful attention to the 
obſervations which he had been pleaſed to communi- 
cate.” 'The king immediately acceded to the wiſhes of 
the legiſlature, and on the 2oth of September ſanctioned 
the decrees. | | | 

Amidſt this general proſpect of a happy eſtabliſhment 
of rational liberty, the derangement of the finances 
ſeemed to oppoſe an invincible obſtacle to the patriotic 


labours of the friends of the, people. The * 
oan 
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loan of eighty millions had failed; loans in general were 
decried ; and the current ſpecie of the kingdom was 
transferred to diſtant countries. Nothing, however, 
could diſcourage the confidence which the citizens repo- 
ſed in their repreſentatives : the pecuniary difficulties 
which embarraffed the government were no ſooner 
known, than a number of diſintereſted expedients were 
projected for relieving them. The wives and daughters 
of the opulent inhabitants of Paris appeared at the bar 
of the aſſembly, and, after the example of the Roman 
ladies, offered their jewels and their ornaments of value 
on the altar of the public. The whole kingdom was at 
once actuated by a general enthuſiaſm; infancy ſacrific- 
ed its toys ; old age its comforts ; opulence preſented 
the tribute of its wealth ; and poverty itſelf conſecrated 
to its country a part of its ſubſiſtence. The king, whoſe 
benevolence has never been queſtioned, however impru- 
dently he may have acted in ſome difficult circumſtances, 
and under improper influence, voluntarily ſent his rich 
ſervices of plate to the mint, though the aſſembly en- 
treated him in the ſtrongeſt terms to revoke the reſo- 
lution. 

The neceſſities of the ſtate, however, were too conſid- 
erable to be materially relieved by theſe patriotic dona- 
tions; and they were found ſcarcely ſufficient to anſwer 
the current expenſes. M. Neckar was the only perfon 
who did not deſpair. He had the courage to repreſent 
to the aſſembly the calamitous fituation of the republic, 
and the means of alleviating it. He ſhewed that by cer- 
tain reductions in the public expenſe, by different proj- 
ets of economy, by an equalization of the taxes, the 
moſt reaſonable hopes might be entertained reſpecting 
the future reſtoration of credit, and re-eſtabliſhment of 
the finances; and, in order to obviate the preſent em- 
barraſſments, propoſed that a contribution ſhould be de- 
manded from every citizen equivalent to à quarter of his nett 
income, to be collected in the fpace of fifteen months, 
agrecably to the folemn declaration of the reſpective con- 
tributors. The aſſembly were terrified at the boldneſs 
of the project; but the count de Mirabeau, who poſſibly 

repented 
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repented of the ſhare he had taken in defeating the form- 
er project of the miniſter, now exerted the full force of 
his irrefiſtible talents in his favour, He proved that the 
exigencies of the ſtate required an immediate ſupply ; 
and that it was impoſſible to ſubſtitute a new ſcheme of 
finance in the place of that propoſed by M. Neckar, or 
even to examine that which he had ſubmitted to them ; 
fince togo through the very figures which the ſtatement 
contained would require a period of not leſs than three 
entire months. He urged the neceſſity of confidence in 
ſuch a conjuncture; a confidence which he obſerved the 
former conduct of the miniſter entirely warranted ; and 
which ought now to be accorded to him, even though 
his plan might not be the beſt that human ingenuity 
could deviſe, becauſe there was no other before them 
which they could adopt. The afſembly upon theſe rea- 
ſons accepted the plan of M. Neckar; and on the iſt of 
October he preſented it in its perfect form, and with it 
his own contribution, which amounted to 100,000 
vres: 

Though the ſcheme however was accepted in the gen- 
eral, the execution of it in detail appeared to be attend- 
ed with ſome difficulties ; the principal of which was, 
that all the cakzers or inſtructions had prohibited the im- 

ſing of any taxes till the conſtitution ſhould be eſtab- 

iſhed. In this caſe, however, the neceſſit ies of the ſtate 
rendered a ſtrict compliance with the inſtructions impoſ- 
fible ; but as a pledge to the public, that the aſſembly 
were not inattentive to the will of their conſtituents, ſev- 
eral of the patriotic members propoſed, that the king 
ſhould be requeſted to accept that part of the conſtitu- 


tion which was already determined, previous to preſent- 


ing him with the decree concerning this extraordinary 
impoſt. M. Mirabeau, happily combining the differ- 
ent views upon this ſubject, propoſed to make the firſt 
part of M. Neckar's plan the preamble to the decree, in 
order that the proſpect of relief might be as conſpicuous 
as the demand. His plan was therefore adopted, not- 
withſtanding the clamours of oppoſition ; and the decree, 
along with the declaration of rights, was in this ſtate 
preſented to the king. The 
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The events which follow, are by the candid of all par- 
ties allowed to be ſtill enveloped in an almoſt impenetra- 
ble cloud of myſtery. The democratic writers aſſert, 
that a plot was concerted of immenſe extent for the to- 
tal ruin of the liberties of France; the principal articles 
of which were—That the king was to be tranſported vol- 
untarily, or involuntarily, to Metz ; where the royal 
ſtandard was to be erected ; where all the ancient inſtru- 
ments of deſpotiſm, the miniſters, generals, and parlia- 
ments, were to be aſſembled, and to iſſue manifeſtoes 
againſt the repreſentatives of the nation That a ſub- 
ſcription was actually opened, by thoſe who termed 
themſelves the king's party, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
carrying on a civil war—That both the capital and Ver- 
failles were once more to be inveſted with a powerful ar- 
my—and that the national aſſembly was to be forcibly 
diſſolved. Theſe affertions undoubtedly receive ſome 
countenance from the fragment of a letter from the count 
d' Eſtaing to the queen, in which he mentions ſuch ru- 
mours having reached his ears, and in which he earneſtly 
diſſuades her from becoming a party in ſo raſh a meaſ- 
ure. The court party, on the other hand, throw the 
blame upon their adverſaries, and affirm that the whole 
was a preconcerted plan of the popular leaders to force 
the king and the aſſembly to reſide within the walls of 
Paris. 

All however that is known with certainty reſpecting 
the circumſtances which conduced to the commotion at 
Verſailles is, that the minds of the two great parties which 
had already begun to aſſume the factious epithets of de- 
mocratic and ariſtocratic, were at this period inflamed to a 
moſt extravagant pitch of reſentment, and diſpoſed to 
ſuſpect each other of the moſt atrocious deſigns; that 
the declaration of rights and the firſt articles of the con- 
ſtitution had remained for ſome days in the hands of 
the king, who had delayed to give them the expected 
ſanction; that the clamours of the ariſtocratic party 
were louder than ever; that every mode was eſſayed to 
work upon the compaſſion and the loyalty of the nation; 
that the king was repreſented as dethroned, and reduced 

to 
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to the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery ; and that ſome of the 
dependants of the court, in the plenitude of their zeat, 
were heard to boaſt that a few days would reſtore af- 
fairs to their ancient ſituation, and that the king and 
his miniſters would reſume their power.“ It is well 
known on the other hand, that the old French guards, 
who compoſed, as we have already ſeen, the centre com- 
pany in each battalion of the city militia, and who had 
been accuſtomed to the honour of guarding. the king's 
perſon, ſaw with a moft jealous eye that important truſt 
committed to the body guard and the militia of Ver- 
ſailles. It is not improbable too, that the more ardent 
of the patriotic party might entertain ſuſpicions, that 
the ſovereign might one day effect an eſcape from the un- 
guarded palace of Verſailles to put himſelf into the hands 


of their enemies, and might ſecretly wiſh to fee him lodg- 


ed-in the centre of a city devoted to their intereſts, and 
from which there was but little probability of retreat. 
An incident which occurred at Verſailles (which 
ſtamps the conduct of the court with at leaſt the ſtigma 
of imprudence, and which -evinced that they were not 
without hopes that, as the revolution was in a great meaſ- 
ure effected by the change which was produced in the 
minds of the ſoldiery, a fimilar change might operate in 
their favour) contributed to blow the glowing embers 
into an open flame. The count d'Eſtaing, who com- 
manded the national guard of Verſailles, either influ- 
enced by the court, or jealous of the inclination which 
the French guards had manifeſted to partake in the hon- 
our of guarding their monarch, requeſted an additional 
regiment to aſſiſt him in preſerving tranquillity and or- 
der at the palace ; and the regiment of Flanders dra- 
ns was accordingly ordered tor this ſervice. On the 

1ſt of October an entertainment (the firſt that was ever 
given in public at Verſailles by that body) was given by 
the gardes-du-corps, or king's body guard, to the offi- 
cers of the regiment of Flanders ; and to augment the 
unpopularity of the circumſtance, it was given 1n the 
royal ſaloon. Several of the officers of the national 


guard, with others of the military, were invited. = 
the 
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the ſecond courſe, four toaſts were given : © The king, 
and the queen, the dauphin, and the royal family.“ 
« The nation” was propoſed, but, according to a num 
ber of witneſſes, expreſsly rejected by the gardes-du- corps. 

The king was juſt returned from hunting; and the 
queen, having been informed of the gaiety of the ſcene, 
perſuaded his majeſty to accompany her with the heir 
apparent to the ſaloon, which was now filled with ſol- 
diers—the grenadiers of Flanders and the Swiſs chaſ- 
ſeurs having been admitted to the deſſert. The queen 
appeared with the dauphin in her arms, affectionate as 
ſhe was lovely, and carried the royal infant through the 
faloon, amidſt the acclamations and murmurs of the 
ſpectators. Fired with enthuſiaſm the ſoldiers drank the 
health of the king, the queen, and the dauphin, with 
their ſwords drawn ; and the royal gueſts bowed * 
fully, and retired. | 

The entertainment, which had hitherto been con- 
ducted with ſome degree of order, now became a ſcene 
of entire confuſion, Nothing was omitted to inflame 
the paſſions of the military. The muſie played the fa- 
vourite air O Richard, O my king, the world aban- 
dons thee;“ the ladies af the court diſtributed white 
cockades, the antipatriot enſign; and even ſome of the 
national guard, it is faid, had the weakneſs to accept 
them. „A the height of this political banquet, it is af- 
firmed, and there is indeed little cauſe to doubt it, that 
many expreſſions of marked diſteſpect towards the aſ- 
ſembly and the nation eſcaped from the officers of the 
gardes- du- corps, and others of the military: this how- 
ever might eaſily have happened in ſuch circumſtances, 
without the leaſt of premeditation or evil deſign. 

During theſe tranſactions the city of Paris was afflict- 
ed. with all the evils of famine. Either no bread was to 
be obtained, or bread of ſo bad a quality, that the pop- 


ulace, always miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, were not with- 


out their alarms of a criminal deſign upon the lives, or 
at leaſt the health, of the inhabitants. Such was the 
ſtate of things when the news arrived of the fatal ban- 
quet at Verlailles. The circumſtances which we have 
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felated were ſtrangely _— : and all-the ſuſpicions 
which were entertained reſpecting the deſfigr of diffolving 
the aſſembly, and carrying off the ſovereign; were added in 
exaggeration, At the fame time the mutual reſentment 
of the contending parties hourly augmented ; and the im- 
prudent conduct of the minority expoſed them to every 
inſult. White and black cockades were worn as ſignals 
of defiance. They were torn out of the hats of the wear- 
ers by the mob ; but ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of one of 
theſe votaries of party, that he is ſaid to have picked up 
from the ground this relic of loyalty, to have kiſſed it 
teſpectfully, and attempted to replace it in his hat. Ev- 
ery meaſure that could be taken by the three hundred 
directors of the municipality to prevent the ſpreading of 
the inſurrection was taken—1n vain ! Early on the morn- 
ing of the memorable gth of October, a woman fallied 
out from the quarter of St. Euſtacia, and entering the 
corps-de-garde, and ſeizing a drum, paraded the adjacent 
ftreets beating an alarm, and exciting the people by clam- 
ours reſpecting the ſcarcity of bread. She was ſoon join- 
ed by a very numerous mob, chiefly of women, and re- 
paired immediately to the Hotel de Vie. A few of the 
committee of the commune were aſſembled; and M. 
Gouvion, at the head of the national guard, endeavour- 
ed to prevent their entrance: but the ſoldiers, ſwayed 
either by gallantry, humanity, or diſaffection, gave way, 
and permitted them to paſs. Some of the women, who 
by their air and manner appeared of a ſuperior claſs, en- 
tered with good humour into converſation with the com- 
mittee, and pleaded eloquently the cauſe of their com- 
panions, who under various circumſtances of miſery came 
to afk for relief. But the greater number, both by their 
appearance and their conduct, ſhewed that they were 
collected from the loweſt rank of indigence and depravity. 
With horrid 1mprecations they demanded bread and 
arms; they exclaimed with violence againſt the puſilla · 
nimity of the men, and threatened the lives of the whole 
committee, and particularly of M. Bailly and the mar- 
quis de la Fayette. Others penetrated the magazine of 


arms; and a third troop aſcended the belfry, where they 
attempted 
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attempted to ſtrangle the abbe Lefevre. In one of the 
halls two furies endeavoured to ſet fire to the public pa- 
pers, but were happily prevented by Staniſlaus Maillard, 
who had rendered himſelf ſo famous at the taking of 
the- Baſtille. 

This young patriot, finding all endeavours to reſiſt 
the fury of the mob in vain, employed a new ſtratagem 
to preſerve his country. He applied to the command- 
ing officet for his authority ; and having obtained it, he 
proceeded down the ſtairs of the Hotel de Ville, which 
were filled with' women, and ſeizing a drum, which lay 
at the door, he offered to put himſelf at the head of the 
inſurgents, the univerſal clamour of whom was to proceed 
to Verſailles. By a unanimous ſhout of applauſe Mail- 
lard was choſen captain of this turbulent troop ; and by 
his authority the aſſembly was adjourned to the Champs 
Elifees. When arrived at this general rendezvous their 
numbers amounted to upwards of eight thouſand ; and 
their firſt meaſure was to ſurround their chief, and to in- 
fiſt upon his leading them to the arſenal to equip them- 
ſelves completely with arms. Fortunately he had au- 
thority enough to make himſelf heard, and to convince 
them that the arms had been removed from the arſenal ; 
and he had even ſufficient addreſs to engage them to lay 
aſide the weapons with which they had provided them- 
ſelves, by repreſenting to them, that ſince their object 
was to ſupplicate the aſſembly for juſtice and for bread, 
they would operate more forcibly on the compaſſion of 
that body, by appearing as diſtreſſed petitioners, than 
with arms in their hands. They departed for Verſailles 
about noon, preceded by a company of armed men, and 
guarded in the rear by the volunteers of the Baſtille, 
whom Maillard had prepared for that purpole. 

Unfortunately the fanaticiſm of the moment was com- 
municated to the grenadiers. They not only declared, 
that they could not turn their bayonets againft the 
poor women who came to aſk for bread,” but intimated 
an inclination themſelves to proceed to Verſailles. Their 
{pokeſinat declaimed loudly againſt the committee of 
ubſiſtence, againſt the gardes-du-corps, and 9 
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* that the people were miſerable, and the ſource of the 
evil was at Verſailles ; that they muſt go and find out 
the king, and bring him to Paris.” While the marquis 
de la Fayette reaſoned, infiſted, threatened, the tumult 
mcreaſed from all quarters; an immenſe crowd armed 
with: ſheks, pikes, guns, &c. ruſhed from the ſuburbs ; 
and though the national guard appeared not in the moſt 
tractable diſpoſition, the mayor and municipality proba- 
bly concerved it to be the only means of preventing miſ- 
chief at Verſailles to permit their departure with their 
commander at their head. The marquis therefore re- 
ceived an order to depart for Verſailles, and it was moſt 
cheerfully obeyed by the national guard. 


The repreſentatives of the nation, the majority of 


whom at leaſt were totally unconſcious of what was paſſ- 
ing at Paris, were aſſembled on the 5th, in expectation 
of receiving back the conſtitutional articles ſanctioned 
by the king. M. Mounier was then prefident.. The ſit- 
ting opened with reading a letter from the king, in which 
he pleaded © the difficulty of judging partially of the 
conſtitution;“ adding, however, that in the confidence 
that the new articles were calculated to eſtabliſh the hap- 
pineſs and proſperity of the kingdom, he accepted them; 
but with one poſitive condition, that from the ſpirit of 
the whole ſyſtem the executive power ſhould have its 
entire effect in the hands of the monarch. He conclud- 
ed with obſerving, that though theſe conſtitutional arti- 
cles did not all 1ndiſcriminately preſent him with the idea 
of perfection, yet he thought it proper to pay this reſpect 
to the wiſh of the aſſembly, and to the alarming circum- 
 fances which ſo ſtrongly preſſed him to defire the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace, order, and confidence. 

This letter by no means proved acceptable to the aſ- 
ſembly; the popular members marked in ſtrong terms 
their diſapprobation of this proviſional aſſent, which on- 
ly ſeemed to be given in conſequence of the alarming 
circumſtances of the nation. In the courſe of the de- 
bate many alluſions were made to the indecent feſtival 
of the military which diſgraced Verſailles on the preced- 


ing week. The inſults offered to the nation and the 
national 
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national cockade were pointedly mentioned, as well as 
che menaces of the ſoldiery. A motion was at length 
made, that the guilty perſons on that occafion ſhould 
be delivered up to the rigour of the law, and that the ac- 
cuſations which had been now inſinuated ſhould be 
formed into a criminal proceſs. At theſe words the 
count de Mirabeau roſe. ** I begin,” ſaid he, by de- 
claring that I confider the motion as ſupremely impoli- 
tic; nevertheleſs, if it is perſiſted in, I am ready to pro- 
duce the details, and to fign them with my own hand, 
But this afſembly muſt firſt declare that the perſon of 
the king alone is ſacred, and that all other individuals, 
whatever their ſtation, are equally ſubjects, and reſponſi- 
ble to the laws.” The prudence of the prefident and 
the aſſembly prevailed over the raſnneſs of both parties. 
The motion was withdrawn; and it was decreed, that 
the preſident ſhould wait on the king to requeſt a ſim- 
ple acceptance of the conſtitutional articles. The aſſem- 
bly was frequently alarmed, during the courſe of this 
diſcuſſion, by repeated intelligence that all Paris was ad- 
vancing to Verſailles. Maillard conducted his tumul- 
tuous troops with uncommon addreſs. When he came 
within ſight of Verſailles he arranged them in three ranks; 

and advertiſed them, that as they were entering a place 

where they were not expected, they muſt be careful, by 

the cheerfulneſs of their appearance and the regularity of 
their conduct, to excite no alarms in the inhabitants. 

When arrived at the gate of the national aſſembly, Mail- 

lard undertook to ſpeak for them. He entered attended 

by fifteen of the women, and perſuaded the reſt to wait 

for his return at the gate. His addreſs had two objects: 

* to entreat that the aſſembly would deviſe ſome method 

of relieving the dreadful ſcarcity of bread which prevail- 

ed at Paris, and which he ſaid had been occafioned by 

the interception of convoys, and by the monopolifts ; 

and to ſolicit that the gardes-du-corps might be ordered 

to aſſume the national cockade.” He had ſcarcely fin- 

iſned, when a national cockade was preſented to him on 

the part of the gardes-du-corps, as a proof that they had 
already adopted it. Maillard ſhewed it to the women, 
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who immediately anſwered by loud acclamations of Vive 
le roi, & MM. les gardes-du-corps ! A deputation was 
immediately appointed to wait on the king with this 
intelligence. 

The king had gone that merning to take the diverſion 
of ſhooting in the woods of Meudon ; and in the midſt 
of his ſport intelligence was brought, © that a moſt for- 
midable band of women were on the way from Paris, 
exclaiming for bread.” Alas!“ anſwered the king, 
« if I had it, I ſhould not wait to be aſked.” On his 
return, as ſoon as he mounted his horſe, a chevalier of 
St. Louis fell upon his knees, and beſeeched his majeſty 
not to be afraid. I never was afraid in my life,” re- 
turned the king. | 

On his arrival at Verſailles, he found the gardes-du- 
corps and the national guard under arms, and the palace 
ſurrounded by a mob. With the deputation from the 
aſſembly five of the women were introduced to his maj- 
eſty, who on hearing of the diſtreſſes of the metropolis 
was extremely moved, and the women ſympathized in 
the feelings of the monarch. Louiſa Chabry, a young 
woman who was employed in ſome of the branches of 
ſculpture, and was only ſeventeen years of age, fainted. 
When ſhe recovered, ſhe deſired leave to kiſs the king's 
hand, who embraced her, and diſmiſſed her with an ele- 
gant compliment. The women without doors could 

carcely believe the report of thoſe who had been admit- 
ted. In the mean time the king ſigned an order for 
bringing corn from Senlis and de Lagni, and for remov- 
ing every obſtacle which impeded the ſupply of Paris. 
This order was reported to the women, and they retired 


with acclamations of gratitude and joy, 


This band of Amazons was no ſooner diſperſed, than 

it was ſucceeded by another, headed by M. Brunout, a 
ſoldier of the Pariſian guard, whom they had compelled. 
to aſſume the unpleaſant office of their leader. It is un- 
certain upon what provocation M. Savonieres, a lieuten- 
ant in the gardes-du-corps, and two other officers, im- 
prudently fingled out Brunout from his company, and 
chaſed him along the ranks with their drawn _ 
e 
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The unhappy man was upon the point of being cut to 
pieces with their ſabres, when one of the national guard 
of Verſailles fired upon M. Savonieres, and broke his 
arm, and by that means ſaved the life of Brunout : and 
this incident is ſaid to have greatly increaſed that unfor- 
tunate antipathy which the people afterwards manifeſted 
by atrocious acts of cruelty to the gardes-dy-corps. 
Whether there was indeed a concerted plan to carry 
off the king to Metz, or whether the court was really 
terrified by the accident which we have juſt recounted, 
it is impoſſible to determine; but the king's carriages 
were ordered to the gate of the caſtle which communi- 
cates with the orangery. The national guard of Ver- 
ſailles, however, who occupied the poſt, refuſed to permit 
them to paſs: and the king himſelf was reſolute in his 
determination to ſtay, declaring, that he would rather 
periſh, than that the blood of the people ſhould be ſpilled 
in his quarrel.” | 
The aſſembly continued fitting ; but the ſeſſion was 
tumultuous, and interrupted by the ſhouts and ha- 
rangues of the Pariſian fiſk-women, who filled the gal- 
leries.* A letter, however, from the king was read, 
deploring the ſcarcity of proviſions, and recommending 
that effectual means might be taken to remedy that ca- 
lamity ; and in a little time after M. Mounier entered 
with the pure and ſimple aſſent of the king to the con- 
ſtitutional articles. The aſſembly was then adjourned ; 
but the applauſe which was beſtowed on its proceedings 
was mingled with affecting murmurs and complaints, the 
multitude crying out that they were actually ſtarving. 
and that the majority of them had eaten nothing for up- 
wards of twenty-four hours. The preſident therefore 
| humanely 


* The ſuperior wiſdom of the American Congreſs over the French 
aſſembly was manifeſt in many inſtances, but in none more than in this, 
that their deliberations were all private, or at leaſt in the preſence of few 
auditors. The orators of the French aſſemblies, too eager for applauſe, 
imprudently opened their galleries or tribunes to the public. The leaſt 
pernicious effect of this injudicious arrangement was, that the aſſembly be- 
came a mere theatre, and the members only actors, whoſe ſole view was 
to catch the applauſe of the galleries. In the end the auditors became 
their maſters, and uſed them as they deſerved. 


humanely ordered, that proviſions ſhould be ſought for 
in every part of the town, and the hall of the aſſembly 
was the ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, and tumultuous 
banquet. Indeed, ſuch was the dreadful famine, that 
the horſe of one of the gardes- du- corps being killed in a 
tumult, he was immediately roaſted, and greedily de- 
voured by the mob. Previous to the adjournment of 
the aſſembly, Maillard and a number of the women ſet 
off in carriages, provided by the king, for Paris, carrying 
with them the king's letter, and the reſolves of the na- 
tional aſſembly, in the hope of reſtoring peace to the 
metropolis. 

Darkneſs and a deluge of rain added to the horrors of 
the night. The wretched multitudes who had travelled 
from Paris were expoſed, almoſt famiſhed, to the in- 


clemencies of the weather in the open ſtreets ? within 


the caſtle all was trepidation ; nothing was to be heard 
from without but imprecations, and the voice of enraged 
multitudes demanding the lives of the queen and of the 
gardes-du-corps. Towards midnight, however, all ap- 


peared tolerably {till and peaceable, when the beating of 


the drums, and the light of innumerable torches, an- 
nounced the approach of the Parifian army. The mar- 
quis de la Fayette on his arrival repaired to the royal 
cloſet, and informed the king of the whole proceedings 
of the day; a part of the national guards were diſtrib- 
uted in poſts agreeably to the orders of his majeſty ; the 
reſt were entertained by the inhabitants of Verſailles, or 
retired to lodge in the churches and public edifices, for 
the remainder of -the night : and tranquillity appeared 
once more perfectly reſtored. 

The troops of vagabonds who had accompanied Mail- 
lard, or who had followed the Pariſian militia, were 
chiefly diſpoſed of in the hall of the aſſembly, and in the 
great corps- de- garde; and at about five in the morning 
the marquis de la Fayette, after having viſited all the 
poſts, and found every thing perfectly quiet, retired to 
his chamber to write to the municipality of Paris, and 


perhaps in the hope of ſnatching a few hours e 1 
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The day began to break at about half paſt five; and 
at this period, crowds of women and other deſperate per- 
ſons, breathing vengeance and thirſting for blood, ad- 
vanced to the caſtle, which, in the fatal ſecurity which 
the arrival of the Pariſian militia inſpired, was left un- 
guarded in ſeveral places. Some of the iron gates were 
{hut, and ſome left open. An immenſe crowd found its 
way into the cour des miniſtres, and immediately proceed 
ed to the royal gate, which was ſhut, and a number of 
the invaders attempted to ſcale it. Another troop of 
ruffians proceeded to the chapel court, and another to 
that of the princes, and by both theſe avenues penetrated 
into the royal court. Some haſty diſpoſitions of defence 
were made by a M. Agueſſeau; the gardes-du-corps 
were ſoon under arms, and one man was wounded by 
them in the arm, and another ſhot dead. The crowd 
immediately mounted the grand ſtair- caſe, where one of 
the gardes-du-corps, M. Miomandre, endeavoured to 
diſſuade them from their attempt; but he narrowly eſ- 
caped with his life, M. Tardivet du Repaire haſted to 
the queen's apartment, in order to prevent the entrance 
of the banditti ; but he was affailed by thouſands, and 
felled to the ground. A villain with a prke attempted 
to pierce him to the heart; but he had the good fortune 
to wreſt the weapon from his hand, with which be parri- 
ed the attacks of his enemies, and at length effected his 
eſcape. M. Miomandre in the mean time made his way 
to the queen's apartment. He opened the door, and 
cried out to a lady whom he ſaw in the inner chamber 
Save the queen, madam, her lite is in danger; I am 
vere alone againſt two thouſand tigers.” He ſhut the 
door ; and after a few minutes refiflance was deſperately 
wounded with a pike, and left for dead; though he at- 
terwards recovered. 5 

The queen had been awaked a quarter of an hour be- 
fore by the clamours of the women who aſſembled upon 
the terrace; but her waiting woman had ſatisfied her by 
aying, “that they were only the women of Paris, who 
the ſuppoſed, not being able to ſind a lodging, were 
walking about.“ But the tumult approaching, and be- 
coming 
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coming apparently more ſerious, ſhe roſe, dreſſed herſelf 
in haſte, and ran to the king's apartment by a private 
In her way ſhe heard the noiſe of a piſtol and 
a muſket, which redoubled her terror. My friends,” 
ſaid the to every perſon ſhe met, © ſave me and my chil- 
dren,” In the king's chamber ſhe found the dauphin, 
who had been brought there by one of her women ; but 
the king was gone. Awaked by the tumult, he had 
ſeen from a window the multitude preſſing towards the 
great ſtair-caſe ; and alarmed for the queen, he haſted to 
her apartment, and entered at one door in the moment 
ſhe had quitted it by the other. He returned without 
loſs of time ; and having with the queen brought the 
princeſs royal into the chamber, they prepared to face 
the multitude. 
In the mean time the noiſe and tumult increaſed, and 
appeared at the very door of the chamber. Nothing 


was to be heard but the moſt dreadful exclamations, 


with violent and repeated blows againſt the outer door, 
a pannel of which was broken. Nothing but inſtant 
death was expected by the royal company. Suddenly, 
however, the tumult ſeemed to ceaſe ; every thing was 
quiet ; and, a moment after, a gentle rap was heard at 
the door. It was opened, and in an inf tant the apart- 
ments were filled with the Pariſian guard. The officer 
who conducted them ordered them to ground their arms, 
We come,” ſaid he, “to fave the king ;” and turning 
to ſuch of the gardes-du- corps as were in the apart- 
ments We will ſave you alſo, gentlemen ; let us from 
this moment be united.” 

Unfortunately the national guard arrived too late to 
prevent all the miſchief. Two of the gardes-du-corps 
were murdered by the mob before the troops could be 
rallied, and their heads fixed on ſpikes ſerved as the 
ſtandards of this deteſtable banditti. From the firſt mo- 
ment of the alarm the marquis de la Fayette had even 
exceeded his uſual activity. He appeared in every 
quarter: Gentlemen,” faid he to the Pariſian ſoldiers, 
* I have pledged my word and honour to the king that 
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break my word, I ſhall be no longer worthy to be your 
commander,” Captain Gondran, the officer who had 
driven the ruffians from the king's apartment, was not 
leſs conſpicuous for his activity. The Pariſians forced 
their way in every part through the almoſt impenetrable 
maſs—ſurrounded the gardes-du-corps, and placed them 
in ſafety under their own colours, 

Plunder is howeyer commonly one great object of a 
mob. The banditti had already begun to ſtrip the pal- 
ace, and to throw the furniture to each other out of the 
windows. M. Gondran purſued them from place to place, 
till the caſtle was at length completely cleared. Ex- 
pelled from the palace, they repaired to the ſtables; but 
here a ſudden ſtop was put to their depredations by M. 
Doazon, a farmer- general, and captain of the Paris mi- 
litia. The horſes were all recovered, and brought back 
in ſafety to their ſtalls, Diſappointed at length in eve- 
ry view, they departed in a body to Paris; and left Ver- 
lailles entirely free, and under the protection of the na- 
tional guard. The moſt generous expreſſions of kind- 
neſs and gratitude took place between, the gardes- du- 
corps and the national guard. The former conſidered 
the others as their deliverers ; while the latter evinced 
every inclination that they ſhould in future form one 
united corps. 


The royal family now ventured to ſhew themſelves at 


a balcony, and received the moſt lively acclamations of 
reſpect from the ſoldiers and the people. But whether 
it had been planned by the popular party, or whether it 
was the immediate impulſe of the multitude—but the 
former is moſt probable—at the firſt a fingle voice, or a 
tew voices, exclaimed The king to Paris!“ and this 
was inſtantly followed by an univerſal acclamation en- 
forcing the fame demand. After ſome conſultation with 
the marquis de la Fayette, the king addreſſed them :— 

Lou wiſh me to go to Paris—l will go, on the con- 

dition that I am to be accompanied by my wife and chil- 

dren.” He was anſwered by reiterated acclamations of 
Vive le roi ! 
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Before the departure of the king, the national aſſem. 
bly was convened; and, on the motion of M. Mirabeau, 
paſſed a folemn docres: e that the aſſembly was inſepa- 
rable from the perſon of the king.” A deputation of 
one hundred members was alſo. appointed to accom- 
pany the king to Paris. During the preparations for the 
journey, the gardes- du-corps changed hats and ſwords 
with the grenadiers and national guards, and both they 
and the regiment of Flanders defired leave to mix indiſ- 
criminately in the ranks. It was two o'clock in the at- 
ternoon before the proceſſion ſet out, During the prog- 
reſs all was gaiety and joy among the ſoldiers and the 
ſpectators; and fuch was the reſpect in which the 
French nation till held the name and perſon of their 
king, that the multitude were ſuperſtitioufly perſuaded 
that the royal preſence would actually put an end ta the 
famine. * On his arrival, the king was congratulated 
by the municipality, and declared his approbation of the 
loyalty which the city of Paris manifeſted. On this oc- 
caſion he gave one proof, among ſeveral others which he 
had before .given, that however he might be wrought 
upon by — and evil een. his charac- 
ter was in the general neither deficient in good ſenſe nor 
firmneſs. As they aſcended the ſtairs of the Hotel de 
Ville, the marquis de la Fayette requeſted the king that 
he would either aſſure the people himſelf, or permit ſome 
other perſon to aſſure them in his name, that he would 
fix his abode in Paris. I feel no objection,” replied 
the monarch, to fix my abode in my good city of Pa- 
Tis : but I have not yet formed any determination on 
the ſubject; and I will make no promiſe which 1 do 
not poſitively mean to fulfil,” 


The popular exclamation was, as they proceeded along, © We arg 
bringing the baker, the baker's wife, and the little journeyman.” 
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Emigration of the ariſtocratic members of the aſſembly— Ti- 
tle of King of the French — Duke of Orleans retires 10 
England —A. baker hanged by the mob at Paris Riot 
at—New divifion of the empire—Church lands applied 
to the exigencies of the ſlate — Lettres de cachet abolifhed — 
Committee appointed to inſpeci the penſion li Diſtinction 
of orders abolihed—Oppefition of the provincial fiates and 
parliaments— Riots at Marſeilles and Toulon — Melan- 
choly event at Senlis Debate on the eligibility of miniſ- 
ters to the' national aſſembly—Corfica declared a conflituent 
part of the French empire—Plan of the caiſſe de Pextra- 
ordinatre—Refuſal of a donation from Geneva—of an al- 
liance , with. Brabant—Reſytance of the parliament of 
Brittany— Affair of the marquis de Favras— Munictpalt- 
ties made reſponſible for damages ſuſtained by riots Sup- 
preſſion of monaſteries — Emiſſion of aſſignats—Gabelle, 
Sc. abohſhed— Reform of the juriſprudence— Troubles in 
St. Domingo, Sc. Publication of the red book—Relig- 
ious iuſurrectious at Toulouſe, Montabon, and Niſmes — 

. Right of making war and peace—Organization of the 
clergy— Abolition of titles, &c,—Grand confederation— 
Return of M. d' Orleans. 


WIATEVER might have been the intentions of ei- 
ther party in producing the riots of the ʒth and 6th of 
October, the removal of the king to the metropolis was, 
for the moment, productive of the happieſt conſequences. 
It ſatisfied the ſuſpicious and unquiet minds of the Pa- 
riſians; it brought their ſovereign more immediately in 
connexion with them, and ftrengthened in ſome degree 
the bands of union: nay, chimerical as it may appear, 
the ſuperſtitious fancy of the populace, that the preſence 
of the king would terminate the famine, was in ſome de- 
gree realized. The abundance and profuſion which al- 
ways accompany a court, procured ſome relief to the in- 
digent; and the conſciouſneſs of the ſupply that would 
be neceſſary, ſerved to repleniſh the impoveriſhed 
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The ariſtocratic party connected with the court, were 
the perſons who manifeſted the deepeſt regret on this 
occaſion. If they really entertained any deſign of con- 
veying the king to a diſtant part, it was Ar 
this meaſure; and, independent of this, they had cauſe 
to be apprehenſive of the fury of the populace, fhould 
any — — happen to excite their ardent and ſangui- 
nary reſentnent. 

In the aſſembly itſelf, notwithftanding the vote which 
declared the legiſlative: body to be inſeparable from the 
perſon of the monarch, ſome objections were ſtrongly in- 
ſiſted on againſt the projected removal; and indeed the 
ſequel evinced them to be but too well founded. It was 
ſaid, that the deputies would no longer be the legiſtators 
of the nation; they muſt obey the arbitrary mandates 
of the populace, and even the freedom of debate would 
be annihilated. To remove their ſcruples, a letter was 
directed to them by the king, inviting them to reſume 
their ſeſſion in the metropolis ; and this was powerfully 
ſeconded by a deputation from the citizens of Paris. By 
the mouth of their ſpeaker, M. Briffot, the citizens pro- 
feſſed © their joy at the expected removal of the repre- 
ſentative body; they pledged themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath © to protect the perſons of the deputies, and the 
freedom of debate ;”* they intimated that they had for- 
warded an addreſs to all the provinces and communities 


of France, to ſatisfy them relative to the late proceed- 


ing; to aſſure them that the commune of Paris was ac- 
tuated by the moſt perfect loyalty to the king, the moſt 
inviolable obedience to the national aſſembly, and a 
ſincere paternal regard to all the municipalities of the 
kingdom. | 

Though this addreſs might probably diminiſh the 
fears of a part of the aſſembly, and certainly haſtened 
their removal ; yet the apprehenfions of the ariſtocratic 
part of that body were not removed by theſe empty pro- 
feſſions. Numberleſs paſſports were ſolicited on various 
excuſes ; and among theſe ſome deſerters from the pop- 


ular cauſe were obſerved with regret. M. Mounier and 
count. 


The oaths of a mob never can be deſerying of credit. 
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count Lally Tollendal retired in diſguſt. Many of the 
high ariſtocratic members took refuge in other countries, 
where they applied themſelves indefatigably to what is 
always a deſtructive meaſure, that of exciting a foreign 
war againft their country ; and by this fatal ſtep brought 
ultimate ruin upon their king, their country, and them- 
ſelves. To prevent, however, as much as poſſible, ſimilar 
emigrations, the national aſſembly decreed, © that paſſ- 
ports to the members ſhould be only granted for a ſhort 
and limited period ; and that as to unlimited paſſports 
on account of ill health, they ſhould not be granted till 
ſubſtitutes. were elected; that in future all ſubſtitutes 
ſhould be elected by the citizens at large, or by their 
repreſentatives, without any regard to orders ; and that 
eight days after the firſt ſeſſion at Paris, a call of the 
houſe ſhould be inſtituted.” | | 
A proclamation aſcertaining the rights of citizens was 
next decreed ; the power of originating laws was exclu- 
fively confined to the aſſembly; and the executive pow- 
er was prohibited the liberty of creating or ſuppreſſing 
poſts or offices without an act of the legiſlature. The 
power of laying taxes was alſo veſted excluſively in the 
repreſentatives of the people ; the reſponſibility of min- 
iſters was eſtabliſhed ; and the pernicious phraſeology in 
the proclamations and other acts of the king, © ſuch is 
our pleaſure,” &c. was abohſhed. The title of the king 
was changed from © the king of France,” to that of 
* king of the French,” as more expreſſive of the office, 
which 1s a king or ruler of men, and not of the ſoil or 
territory. Some difficulty aroſe reſpecting the title of 
king of Navarre ; for that petty ſtate, conſidering itſelf 
rather as the ally than as a part of the empire, had not 
ſent repreſentatives to the national aſſembly. The dep- 
uties of the great provinces, however, ſtrenuouſty oppoſed 
this title, and afferted that the king might as well be 
ſtyled count of Provence, duke of Brittany, king of Cor- 
hea, as king of Navarre : it was therefore agreed to ex- 
punge the title. 
Tranquillity however was by no means perfectly reſtor- 
ed; and to repeat the vague and idle reports that _— 
y 
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day were ſpread, to the alarm of the people, would re. 
guire volumes: for ſeveral nights the houſes of individ. 
uals were marked with chalk, and the colours, it was 
ſaid, denoted whether they were to be plundered, burnt, 


or the inhabitants murdered.. In this ſtate of ſuſpicion 


and ferment, innumerable reports, ſome true, and ſome 
falſe; and ſome, the foundations of which have never 
yet been completely explored, were induſtriouſly prop- 
agated : among others, was a rumour which repreſent. 
ed the duke d' Orleans as harbouring criminal deſigns 
upon the crown, or the regency at leaſt... The marquis 
de la Fayette, who was always forward in every thing 
that might contribute to the union of order and good 
government with the bleſſings of liberty, undertook to 
perſuade the duke to withdraw himſelf from the public 
for at leaſt a ſhort time. He was inveſted with ſome 
public commiſſion, rather nominal than real, and ſolicit- 
ed from the aſſembly a paſſport for England. The 


count de Mirabeau, and ſome others of the more inti- 


mate friends of the duke, oppoſed ſtrenuouſly his retir- 
ing, as more likely to give credit to the reports againſt 
him than to diſprove them; but he choſe to retire from 
the ſcene of difficulty and of danger. At Boulogne his 
highneſs was ſtopped by the municipality, notwithſtand- 
ing his paſſport, and detained till ſet free by a ſubſequent 
order of the atlembly. m9. 

On the 19th of October the repreſentatives of the 
French nation held their firſt ſeſſion at Paris. A depu- 
tation. from the commune waited on them immediately 
with the congratulations of the city, at the head of 
which -were M. Bailly the mayor, and the marquis de la 
Fayette. After the anſwer of the preſident, which was 
interrupted by peals of applauſe, pe count de Mirabeau 
embraced the opportunity to preſs a vote of thanks to 
the mayor and commander of the national guards for 
their eſſential ſervices to the nation, and & thus (he faid) 
to ſignalize their firſt ſeſſion in the metropolis, by a 
public act of juſtice, which was calculated to confirm 
the authority of the civil powers, and to repreſs the 
falſe zeal of imprudent friends, as well as the malignant 

| deſigns 
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deſigns of the enemies of freedom.“ The vote of 
thanks was decreed amidſt the loudeſt acclamations, 
and the ſeſſion of that day concluded, contrary to gen- 
eral expectation, without the ſmalleſt diſturbance. 
Neither this act of reſpect towards the magiſtracy of 
the city, however, not the departure of the duke 
d' Orleans, could entirely prevent the horrors of maſ- 
ſacre and inſurrection; and the aſſembly had ſcarcely 
been eſtabliſhed two days at Paris, before a moſt atro- 
cious murder, committed almoſt in its very preſence, 
obliged them to adopt a ſtronger meaſure to prevent 
civil outrage and bloodſhed. On the 21ſt of October 


an unfortunate baker, of the name of Francois, 


who. reſided in the ſtreet Marche Palu, cloſe to the 
Archeveche, where the afſembly at that period was con- 
vened, was ſingled out as the victim of popular phren- 
ſy. After having ſerved out his uſual quantity of bread 
in the morning, he found his door {till beſieged by 
ſeveral perſons who had not yet been able to obtain a 
ſupply. Among theſe was a woman, who is ſaid to 
have borne a particular enmity againſt the unfortunate 
baker, and who inſiſted on ſearching the houſe for 
bread. On entering, ſhe found three loaves which the 
journeymen had reſerved for their own uſe ; and ſnatch- 
ing up one of them in her hand, ſhe raiſed the inju- 
rious outcry, that Francois had reſerved a part of the 
proviſion which ought to have been diſtributed for the 
ule of the poor, and that he was a monopoliſt and a 
monſter. The complaint was no ſooner made public 
than an immenſe mob was collected; the baker was 
dragged forcibly to the Greve ; and there, notwith- 
{tanding all the efforts of the municipality in his favour, 
he was hanged. | 1 i 
So outrageous a defiance of authority, ſo complete 

a ſubverſion of law and juſtice, could not eſcape the 

pointed notice of the legiſlature. The firſt movements 

of popular fury, on their deliverance from deſpotiſm, 

might ſeem excuſable ; but the populace of Paris had 

now reached the ſummit of licentiouſneſs and injuſtice. 


They had erected themſelves into a power ſuperior to 
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the magiſtrates ; and unleſs ſome deciſive meaſure was 
taken, there was danger that the repreſentative body 
itſelf would no longer be able to maintain its authority. 
An act was immediately paſſed for the prevention and 
the difperſion of riots, which authoriſed the magiſtrates, 
on any number of perſons aflembling, to call in the 
aid of the military, and to proclaim martial law. A 
red flag was to be diſplayed from the principal window 
of the town-houſe ; and from that moment all afſem- 
blies of the populace, with or without arms, were to 
be conſidered. as etiminal. Should the mob refuſe to 
diſperſe on being required by the magiſtrates, the 
military were then to act on the offenſive ; theſe who 
eſcaped might be arreſted ; and if unarmed, and they 
had been guilty of no act of violence, they were to be 
impriſoned for one year : if found in arms, they were 
declared liable to three years impriſonment ; and 
if they had committed any violence, were judged guilty 
of a capital offence. To give effect and vigour to this 
law, the committee of reſearch was ordered to make 
all neceſſary inquiries into treaſonable offences; and 
the conſtitutional committee to form a plan as ſoon as 
poſſible of a tribunal for the trial of all crimes of /eze- 
nation; and in the mean time this power was for the 
preſent veſted in the court of the Chatelet. 
Theſe efforts of the aſſembly were vigorouſly ſeconded 
by the municipality. The murderer of Frangois was 
arreſted on the very day on which he committed the 
erime; and on the following day was executed, with 
another unfortunate perſon who was alſo convicted of 
exciting ſedition. The king and queen ſympathiſed in 
the diſtreſs of the unfortunate widow of Frangois-: by 
the hands of the duke de Liancourt they ſent her two 
thouſand crowns ; the commune alſo ſent a deputation 
with a preſent to her; his remains were decently in- 
terred at the public expenſe; and the king and queen 
undertook. to become the ſponſors at the baptiſm of the 
child with which his widow was pregnant at the time 

of his death. we 
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The ſame diſpoſition to violence, the ſame pronepeſs 
to ſuſpicion, that appeared in the capital, was no leſs 
active in the provinces: At Alencon, the viſcount 
Caraman, who had been ſent thither by marſhal Con- 
tades with a detachment of horſe, was on the point of 
being deſtroyed by the populace, on a moſt improbable 
rumour that he was inimical to the revolution. And 
at Vernon, 4 M. Planter, deputy of the commune at 
Paris, who had been ſent by the magiſtrates to purchaſe 
corn, was ſeized by the mob, and after a mock trial, 
the fatal cord was twice fixed roiind his neck ; when 
Mr. Neſham, a young Engliſhman who happened to be 
in the town, oppoſed himſelf fingly to the violence of 
the populace, and reſcued from inſtant death a reſpe&- 
able member of ſociety. For this noble act of courage 
and humanity, Mr: Neſham was honoured with the 
firſt civic crown which was ever decreed in France; 
and was preſented by the magiſtrates of Paris with a 
ſword, on which was engraven the honourable teſti- 
mony of having ſaved the life of a French citizen. 
At Lanion, a town in Brittany, alſo, ſome gentlemen 
who had been ſent from Breſt for the purchaſe of pro- 
viſions, incurred a ſimilar danger with M. Planter. A 
detachment, however, of the national guard from 
Breſt ſoon reſtored order and tranquillity, and obliged 
the inhabitants of Lanion to make ſatisfaction for the 
dutrages they had committed. 

The next important object which occupied the at- 
tention of the legiſlative body, was to reform and or- 
ganize the repreſentation of the kingdom. A plan was 
propoſed by the abbe Sieyes for this purpoſe, in which 
we equally admire the ingenuity of the projector, and 
his induſtry in completing it. The ancient diviſion of 
the kingdom into provinces, each. poſſeſſing what is 
termed its peculiar rights, each. governed by peculiar 
laws, and each forming in itſelf a little kingdom, with 
its own parliament, its own metropolis, its own juriſ- 
dition, was found to be productive of a rivalſhip and 
jealouſy, which nothing but the ſtrong arm of deſpotiſm 
could coerce. In the preſent glow of patriotiſm, the 
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preſent tranſport of liberty, the minds of men were 
diſpoſed to ſacrifices and renunciations; but there was 
the utmoſt reaſon to apprehend, that ſhould this auſpi- 
cious criſis not be improved, ſhould the generous feel- 
ings of the moment be ſuffered to ſubſide, thoſe petty 
local prejudices which weaken and disjoint a ſtate 
would again revive; and as every government which 
approaches the republican form 1s naturally weaker 
than that which partakes of abſolute monarchy, they 
could only revive to diſtract, and perhaps diſmember, 
the empire. Beſides the radical diviſion into provinces, 
the kingdom was alſo divided fantaſtically and irregu- 
larly upon other principles. It was divided into gov- 


ernments, agreeably to the military order; into gene- 


ralities, according to the order of adminiſtration; into 
dioceſes, according to the ecclefiaſtical order; and alſo 
ſubdivided in the judicial order into bailiwicks, ſeneſ- 
chals, &c. The diviſions and ſubdiviſions were all 
without regularity, conformity, or proportion; neither 
adapted to population nor territory. A new arrange- 
ment was therefore not only eſſential to an equal repre- 
ſentation of the people, but to the uniformity of go- 
vernment, and the ſecurity and permanence of the 
conſtitution. | 

Three principles were aftended to m forming the 
new repreſentative ſyſtem ; territory, population, and 
taxation ; and it was ſuppoſed that, by the combination 
of theſe three elementary prineiples, they would ſerve 
mutually to correct each other. | 

According to the new ſcheme of the repreſentation, 
therefore, the whole kingdom was divided into eighty- 
three larger ſections, which were called departments, 
and each of which comprehended a ſpace of about 
three hundred and twenty-four ſquare leagues ; each 
department was divided into diſtricts, the number of 
which were not- to be leſs than three, nor more than 
nine; each diſtrict was again ſubdivided into cantons 
of four ſquare leagues in extent. Three degrees were 
preſerved in the adminiſtrative aſſemblies ; but only 


two in the elective. The firſt were the aſſemblies of 
the 
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the canton, which were called primary, and whick 
were to chooſe the electors for the department; the 
ſecond were the electoral aſſemblies, which were to re- 
turn the repreſentatives to the national afſembly. The 
whole number of repreſentatives was to be ſeven hun- 
dred and forty-five; of which two hundred and forty- 
ſeven were attached to the territory, and of which each 
department was to nominate three, except that of Paris, 
which nominated only one. Two hundred and forty- 
nine were attributed to population, each department 
nominating in proportion to its population; and two 
hundred and forty- nine were attributed to direct con- 
tribution, and each department was to nominate repre- 
ſentatives in proportion to the contribution which it 
paid to the ſtate. The functions of the cleQive aſſem- 
blies were limited entirely to the right of election. 
The adminiſtrative body was to be elected by the elec- 
toral aſſemblies; and in each department was conſti- 
tuted a ſuperior board of adminiſtration; in each diſ- 
trict, an inferior or ſubordinate adminiſtration; and to 
theſe were committed the ſuperintendence of the col- 
lection of the revenue, and all the details of interior 
adminiſtration. | 
On this great and able ſyſtem of interior policy we 
have only to remark, that the diviſion of the kingdom 
into parts too ſmall to act offenſively in a ſeparate ſtate, 
was, for the reaſons which we have already aſſigned, a 
meaſure fraught with wiſdom, and favourable to liberty. 
The preſerving diſtin& the ele&oral and àadminiſtrative 
powers was equally judicious. The mode of electing 
by primary and ſecondary aſſemblies was aſſuredly the 
only adequate means of obviating the fatal effects of 
faction and venality, As to the baſis on which the rep- 
reſentation was formed, many doubts Will be enter- 
tained by politicians concerning its expediency : the ad- 
juſting of it to three principles is certainly a complex 
mode of proceeding ; nor will it be eaſy to aſſign a 
reaſon why it ſhould not have been inſtituted on the 
ſimple and obvious principle of population; or rather, 
of territory regulated as to the number of repreſenta- 
tives by the ratio of population. 5 
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After all that had been performed by the affembly, 
the utter derangement of the finances, and the actual 
deficiency of means to ſupply the exigencies of the 
nation, threatened loudly the deſtruction of the ſtate. 
In this difficult and hazardous predicament, the popular 
party reſolved upon a bold and dangerous meaſure, 
which no apology can juſtify, and which it would not 
be eaſy even to excuſe; and this was, to ſacrifice the 
eſtates of the church to the exigencies of the ſtate. * 

The moſt ſingular circumitance attending this un- 
precedented alienation is, that it was firſt propoſed by 
an eccleſiaſtic. The young and ardent biſhop of Autun, 
M. Talleyrand Perigord, whaſe appointment was al- 
ready conſiderable, and whoſe rank and abilities af. 
forded him the moſt brilliant proſpects in the eccleſi. 
aſtical career, aſcended the tribune on the 1oth of 
October; and after ſtating the neceſſities of the nation, 
the exhauſted ſtate of the finances, and utter impoſſi- 
bility of remedying them by any thing but a ſtrong 
meaſure; with a diſintereſtedneſs which aſtoniſſied the 
aſſembly, and with a boldneſs which for the moment 
ſilenced oppoſition, he obſerved that the ſtate had yet 
an immenſe reſource in the poſſeſhons of the clergy. 
He afferted, that the revenues of the clergy are at the 
diſpoſition of the nation; that all ſinecures might and 
ought to be ſuppreſſed; and that the right which every 
ecdlefiaſtic poſſeſſed in the revenues of his church was 
limited to that of a decent ſubſiſtence. The annual 
revenue of the church he eſtimated at one hundred and 
fifty millions; one hundred millions of which he pro- 
poſed to appropriate ſtill to the purpoſes of public wor- 
ſhip, and fifty to the public ſervice. This, with a vig- 


orous 
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* The extreme veceſſities of the ſtate was the apology that was 
urged for this flagrant act of injuſtice ; but though we are far from 
wiſhing to- countenance the vulgar opinion © that the French are à na- 
tian of 'atheijts,”” yet it is too certain that many of their leaders were of 
that deſcription, and this moſt impolitic meaſure we are inclined to 
think originated in the irreligious prejudices of ſome of its projegors. 
Howeyer this may be, it has had the moſt fatal conſequenceggy, 1t 
 ſhews what bad politicians infidels are, and how improper to be entruſted 

with the important buſineſs of legiſlating for à great nation. 
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orous exertion of public economy, he aſſerted, would 
ſupply the annual deficit, and would redeem the heavy 
hp and oppreſſive ſalt- tax, and the fale of offices. His 
ſpeech contained many other matters in detail, and ap- 
peared of ſuch importance that it was ordered to be 


; rinted. 
bs The diſcuſſion was continued at intervals to the 2d 
he of November: the principal ſpeakers for the affirmative 
were Meſſrs. Thouret, Garat, Mirabeau, Barnave, 
* Gouttes, and Dillon; and it was oppoſed by M. Mont- 
* lauſier, the viſcount de Mirabeau, the abbes Maury, 
* Monteſquiou, d' Aymar, and the archbiſhop of Aix. 
x, On the one fide it was urged, that it was evident the 
1 clergy had not a full title as proprietors in the church 
fi. lands, becauſe no eccleſiaſtic could ſell or diſpoſe of 
of them; that public utility is the ſupreme law, and ought 
1 not to be weighed in a balance againſt a ſuperſtitious 
Fl regard to what was called the will of the founders ; as 
ö 1 if a few weak and injudicious individuals ought to bind 
155 | the nation and poſterity ; that foundations multiplied 
* by vanity, if ſuffered to be of eternal duration, would 
et in time abſorb the whole property of a nation; as for 
inſtance, if every perſon that ever lived had a ſepulchre, 
4 there would have been a neceſſity for overthrowing theſe 
* barren monuments, in order to find lands for cultiva- 
* tion. They diſtinguiſhed the eſtates of the clergy into 
oy three kinds: thoſe which were beſtowed by the kings, 
* by aggregate corporations, and by individuals. The 
od foundations made by the kings could be only made in 
ok the name of the nation, by diſmembering the public 
* eſtate. Thoſe which were made by aggregate bodies 
9 fall under the fame predicament ; every fuch gift was 
ok the undoubted deed, that is, the undoubted property, 
of the nation. 
vas With reſpect to the donations of individuals, it was 
on aſked, what is property in general? It is a right given 
— by the laws and convention of a ſtate to an individual, 
og to poſſeſs exclufively what in a ſtate of nature would 
nh have been the property of all, or of any other perſon : 
: it 
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it is an eſtate acquired in virtue of the laws.* No law 
of the nation, it was urged, had conſtituted the clergy 
a permanent body ; they were created by the nation, 
they might be deſtroyed by the nation. This every 
founder muſt have ſeen ; and muſt have ſeen that it was 
not in his power to treſpaſs on the rights of the nation. 
The clergy, it was afferted, were the ſervants of the 
ſtate, were authorized to demand a ſubſiſtence from the 
ſtate; and conſequently, if they poſſeſſed property, it 
could be for no other purpoſe than to relieve the-public 
from the charge. The ſame obſervations were applied 
to whatever eſtates might have been acquired by the 
economy or diligence of the eecleſiaſtics themlelves ; 
and it was aſked, whether it was not of importance to 
religion and morals, that a more equal diſtribution of 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues ſhould henceforward reward 
the induſtrious, and reſtrain the luxury of thoſe who 
were a diſgrace to the ſacred order, | 
The advocates of the clergy, on the other hand, 
maintained, that their opponents had grounded their 
arguments on a principle which was drawn from the 
dark and abſtract ſubtleties of metaphyſics, in oppoſition 
to the dictates of common ſenſe, the eyidence of hiſtory, 
and the univerſal practice of mankind ; that unleſs the 
rights of property were held ſacred, civil ſociety was diſ- 
ſolved, the confidence that ought to be its ſupport was 
forever removed, and men ſunk again into a ſtate of 
nature, that is, of barbariſm and rapine ; that the eſtates 
of the clergy were neyer actually poſſeſſed by the na- 
tion; and were ſanctioned by the ſame titles, the ſame 
| authorities, 
Though we endeavour as completely as is conſiſtent with our limits 
to give an abſtract of the arguments that were ſtated in the aſſembly on 
every important queſtion, we would not be underſtood to aſſent to all that 
we quote. The ſentiment which we have juſt repeated is wretched 
ſophiſtry; and if it was admitted, it would follow that a legiſlature 
might at any time enact an Agrarian law, which would be the moſt 
outrageous act of tyranny and injuſtice. It is not true that property has 
merely originated from the law ; but, on the contrary, one great end 
and reaſon for the inſtitution of laws is the protection of property. We 
would neither adopt the language of the national aſſembly nor of Mr. 
Burke Man has impreſcriptible rights—God forbid it was otherwiſe ! 
and one of theſe is the right of property. 
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authorities, as the eſtates of private citizens : a part was 
obtained by bequeſt or aſſignment; and art was the 
effect of economy and induſtry in the clergſ themſelves : 
that to deprive the church of its property, was to an- 
nihilate it; that infinite ſcandal would accrue to the na- 
tion from ſuch a meaſure ; and that religion itſelf would 
receive a fatal wound, The clergy concluded by of- 
fering a quarter of their revenues to ſupply the deficien- 
cy of the finances, and, if that ſhould not be ſufficient, 
a half: but the offer was moſt imprudently rejected, 
and it was decreed, ** that the eſtates of the church 
were at the diſpoſal of the nation, which undertakes to 
provide for the decent ſupport gf the clergy ; and that 
in conſequence, no clergyman ought to poſſeſs leſs in 
any pariſh than 1200 livres, or about 60l. per annum, 
independent of the parſonage-houſe, garden, glebe, 
de. | 

While the diſcuſſion concerning the eſtates of the 
clergy was in agitation, the afſembly aboliſhed formally 
lettres de cachet and all arbitrary impriſonment ; de- 
creed, that henceforth no man could be impriſoned but 
tor offences againſt the laws; and appointed a commit- 
tee for inquiring into the offences of perſons detained 
in the ſtate priſons. They alſo aboliſhed the difference 
of habit which marked the different orders in the na- 
tional afſembly. They refuſed to inveſt their own 


members with any peculiar immunities ; and in partic- 


ular diſclaimed the privilege of franking letters. An in- 
quiry into the nature and amount of the penſions paid 
out of the public funds was alſo inſtituted, and a com- 

mittee appointed for the purpoſe, | 
The decree concerning the clergy was followed on 
the 3d by another, which ſuſpended the parliaments 
from the exerciſe of their functions; and on the 5th 
the final blow was given to the feudal ſyſtem, and all 
its conſequences, by the famous decree which utterly 

aboliſhed all diſtinction of orders. 2 
It is evident that meaſures ſo hoſtile to the intereſts 
of ſo many individuals, poſſeſſed both of conſequence 
and power, could not be ſuffered without 9 
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The biſhop of Treguier was one of the firſt to draw the 
ſword of hgftility againſt the aſſembly : he publicly de. 
claimed ag all the meaſures of the new legiſlature, 
repreſented them as fatal to religion, and as reverſing 
the hole ſyſtem of government. About the ſame pe- 
riod, a conſiderable number of the members of the par- 
liament of Toulouſe, who ſtyled themſelves of the order 
of nobility, publiſhed an invitation to the clergy and the 
tiers tat, to unite with them in an effort © to reſtore to 
religion its beneficialanfluence ; to the laws, their force 
and action; to the monarch, his liberty and loſt author. 
i ** 

But what might apſhar more formidable ſtill, was the 
eonvoking of the ancient provincial ſtates. Thoſe of 
Bearn were actually aſſembled. Thoſe of Dauphine 
convoked themſelves alſo without the king's authority; 
and, contrary to their own poſitive reſolution, they re- 
{tored the diſtinction of orders in their form of aſſem- 


bling. The ſtates of Cambray proteſted againſt the de. 


cree concerning the church lands. In Brittany alſo ſome 
ſtrong efforts of party were made, which could ſcarcely 
fail to intimidate a body leſs reſolute than the national 

aſſembly. | 
The parliaments were not backward in joining this 
league againſt the new arrangements. The chamber of 
vacations at Rouen regiſtered indeed the law which ſuſ- 
pended their powers, but tranſmitted a ſecret proteſt to 
the king, who, juſtly irritated at ſuch a proceeding, im- 
mediately laid it 5 the aſſembly. 8 deciſive a de · 
flance of the legiſlative authority demanded exemplary 
puniſhment ; and the aſſembly reſolved, that this pro- 
teſt ſhould be forthwith ſubmitted to the tribunal, 
which for the time had cognizance of the crimes of 
leze-nation; and that the king ſhould be entreated to 
name another chamber of vacations, which might regiſ- 
ter without any comment the decree of the 3d of No- 
vember.“ S0 decided a ſtep had its due effect upon 
the refractory parliament. Inſtead of perſiſting in its 
oppoſition, its firſt ſtep was to endeavour to explain 
away the malignant ſpirit of the proteſt ; to * 
| that 
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that the decree was regiſtered in the faireſt and moſt 
ſimple manner; and that the paper in gueſtion was 
meant merely as a teſtimony of reſpect th his majeſty, 
Satisfied with this ſubmiſſion, the king wrote to the ' 
ident with his own hand, foliciting the pardon of the 
offending chamber of yacations, which, after ſomè de- 
bate, was at length accorded. The parliament of Metz, 
in the ſame ſpirit but with leſs violence, proteſted 
againſt the decree which ſuſpended its functions: the 
aſſembly ordered the offending members to their bar; 
but the parhament finding little ſupport from the peo- 
ple, and terrified for the conſegyences, applied to the 
municipality to intercede withMhe legiſlative body in 
their favour. A decree of amneſty was therefore paſſ- 
ed, and the pardon of the magiſtrates granted to the 
entreaty of the citizens. | 
In Provence, and particularly at Marſeilles, commo- 
tions were excited by a fatal jealouſy between the mem- 
bers of the parliament and the municipality. A cat 
was hanged by the populace at Marſeilles, and the ariſ- 
tocratic party inſiſted upon it that the execution was 
emblematical. The intendant of that city was particu- 
larly odious to the people, and he requeſted a military 
force to aſſiſt him in preſerving order. The military 
were received with infinite courteſy by the inhabitants : 
but the harmony was not of long continuance ; for the 
diſturbances broke out afreſh, on an attempt being 
made by M. Caraman, the commander of the troops, 
to reform the conſtitution of the national guard. An 
invitation was poſted up in different parts of the city, 
requiring the citizens to repair 'to the turret to oppoſe 
this reform. Thither immediately the military was or. 
dered, and one of the citizens was killed. The people 
carried his body through the ſtreets; and entered the 
houſe of an obnoxious perſon, M. la Fleche; the mili- 
tary were again called out, and twenty-three perſons 
were arreſted. The ſeverity of the prevot-general, M. 
Bourniſac, in proſecuting on account of theſe commo- 
tions, and his injuſtice in directing accuſations againſt 
noxious citizens who were guiltleſs of every public 
offence, 
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at length 


offence, continued to promote inſtead of appeaſing the 
troubles, ——— of the national aſſembly was 

rouſed by theſe proceedings. The proſecu- 
tio; of the offenders was taken out of the hands of M. 
niſac, and referred to the ſeneſchal court of Mar- 
ſeilles, and peace was once more eſtabliſhed. 

It was natural, in ſuch a ſtate of things, that jealouſies 
ſhould ariſe between the people and the ſoldiery; and 


, theſe jealouſies were certainly fomented with induſtry 


by the enemies of the new conſtitution. At Toulon, 
M. Albert de Rioms, commandant of the marine, a man 
of high military Lebus but ſuppoſed to be infected 
with ariſtocratical prejWices, offended the populace by 
expreſſing himſelf in a contemptuous manner of the na- 


tional guard, and prohibiting the workmen in the arſe- 


nal from wearing the national cockade. His rafhneſs, 
however, had nearly coſt him his life; a mob aflembled, 
and, but for the prudence of the national guard, would 
have ſacrificed him to their reſentment. He and four 
of his principal officers, who were accuſed of having 
given orders to fire on the people, were committed to 
priſon to wait the deciſion of the aſſembly; and the le- 
giſlative body judging favourably of the motives of M, 
Albert, and probably wiſhing to provoke as little as pol- 
ſible the reſentment of any party, paſſed a deeree fa- 


vourable to the reſtoration of tranquillity, and liberated 


the officers. | 

About the ſame period a melancholy event, the ef-. 
fect of private revenge, took place at Senlis, which, 
from the vicinity of that place to Paris, made the great- 
er impreſſion. | A ſoldier, who had been diſcharged 
from the national troops, fired on a proceſſion of the 
citizens as they paſſed by the houſe in which he was. 
An {immenſe multitude ruſhed impetuouſly in to ſeize 
the culprit; when the houſe, by deſign, as was gener- 
ally believed, blew up, and no leſs than ſixty perſons 


loſt their lives, and an immenſe number were wounded 


by the-explefion. 189 

While the provinces were agitated by theſe and ſim- 

Yar events, the national aſſembly was divided by con- 
4 79 tending 
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tending parties, and not leſs. by the intereſted conteſts 
of private ambition. Among the moſt important diſ- 


- cuſhons at this period, was that which regarded the eli- 


gibility of the executive miniſters to feats in the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly. It was about the beginning of Novem- 
ber that the count de Mirabeau, after a long diſcourſe 
upon the ſtate of the nation and the finances, propoſed 
three motions for the conſideration of the aſſembly: 
the firſt regarded the ſupply of corn and bread ; the 
ſecond contained a propoſal for eſtabliſhing a national 
bank; and the third imported, © that his majeſty's 
miniſters ſhould be invited to a conſultative voice in the 
aſſembly, till the conſtitution ſhould have determined 
the rules by which they were to be governed.” 80 
{ſtrange a combination as that of the laſt article with two 
motions which ſimply regarded the finance, could not 
fail to alarm the popular party ; and as the count de Mi- 
rabeau was not ſuſpected of the pureſt motives, the diſ- 
cuſſion of the two firſt propoſitions was ſoon abandoned 
to make room for the third, which appeared of the 
greateſt magnitude and importance to the nation. It 
was ſpiritedly attacked by Meſſrs. Blin, Cuſtine, de 
Richier, d'Eſtourmel, and the viſcount de Noailles; 
and it was ſupported by M. M. de Montmorenci, Ga- 
rat, jun. by the duke de la Rochefoucault, count Cler- 
mont Tonnerre, and others. An adjournment was 
propoſed ; and the debate was renewed with conſider- 
able ſpirit the following day, on an amendment propoſ- 
ed by M. Lanjuinais, which excluded completely the 


members of the national afſembly, and for three years 


after they ceaſed to be members, from any ſhare in the 
executive government. By the party which ſupported 


the admiſhbility of miniſters to the legiſlature, it was 


pleaded, that the preſence of miniſters was frequently 
required for the purpoſe of information ; that it would 
give a dignity and ſplendour. to the officers of the crown; 
that the public ſervice ought not to deprive any citizen 
of his rights, and there were none better qualified to 
ligiſlate than thoſe who were generally appointed to the 


high offices of the ſtate. In defence of the motion of 
| M. de 
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M. de Mirabeau in particular it was contended, that in 
all events it was only a mere temporary meaſure, and 
that to this moment no perſon had doubted of the pro- 
priety of the members of the ſtates general acting in a 
public capacity. On the other hand 1t was urged, with 
ſcarcely leſs force and energy, that the admiſſion of 
miniſters to a ſeat and a voice among the repreſentatives 
of the people, effectually confounded what ought to be 
preſerved eſſentially diſtinct, the legiſlative and execu- 
tive powers ; that the ſervants of the crown could not 
without manifeſt injury be admitted to participate in 
the higheſt prerogative, that of legiſlation, The exam- 
ple of England was adduced as an inſtance of the ill 
effects of this ſyſtem, where two factions are continually 
kept up in the legiſlative body ; that of the miniſters, 
who are endeavouring to keep their places, and that of 
the oppoſition, or thoſe whoſe endeavour it is to perplex 
and embarraſs the agents of the executive power, in or- 


der that they may ſeize the vacant offices. The count 


de Mirabeau, highly exaſperated, at length moved, 
te that the motion ſhould only extend to the excluſion of 
M. Lanjuinais and him/elf from the miniſtry.” It was, 
however, finally determined in favour of the motion of 
Lanjuinais ; and with this addition, with reſpect to the 
preſent conſtituting aſſembly, that no member could 
accept of any place in the miniſtry.” | 

Another determination, which was effected with 
more complete unanimity, will probably meet with 
more general approbation. The iſland of Corſica, from 
the period in which it was conquered, had never been 
firmly attached to the old government of France, and 
had been retained in ſubjection only by the ſtrong fet- 
ters of military deſpotiſm. They had never ratified the 
infamous contract by which a nation was transferred, 
like a flock of ſheep, from the dominion of Genoa to 
that of France. The meeting of the ſtates general had 
revived within the boſoms of theſe brave men the un- 
tamed ſpirit of liberty, and the hope of being once more 
reinſtated in their rights. Theſe hopes were ſucceeded 
by a ſiniſter rumour, that they were once more to be 


ceded 
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eeded to the deteſted domination of Genoa ; or, that at 
leaſt they were to be ſtill retained as a ſervile appendage 
to a land of freedom. In ſuch a ſtate of doubt and per- 

lexity, the paſſions of the multitude are eaſily excited. 

hey propoſed immediately to form a national guard. 
The citizens of Baſtia aſſembled for that purpoſe in the 
pariſh church of St. John. The army marched to diſ- 
perſe them, and in the conteft ſome lives were loft. In 
this ſtate of ferment the ifland remained, when a depu- 
tation appeared at the bar of the aſſembly, entreating, 
in the name of the people of Corſica, that they might 
be irrevocably united by a deeree of the tegiſlature to 
the French nation, as a conſtituent part of the empire. 
Such a requeſt was too reaſonable and too flattering to 
the aſſembly not to be inſtantly complied with; and 
this was followed by a motion of the count de Mira- 


beau, (who lamented that his youth had been diſgraced 


by participating in the conqueſt of this iſland) to re- 
{tore all who had emigrated, except on account of civ- 


il crimes, to their rank, their rights, and their property. 


Notwithſtanding alt that had been effected in favour 
of the people, the ſtate ſtill continued to be oppreſſed 
under an intoterable weight of diſtreſs, occaſioned by 
the total diforder of the finances. The public deficien- 
cy was an immenſe gulf, which no patriotic ſacrifice 
was powerful enough to cloſe, and the pecuniary em- 
barraſſments of the nation ſeemed rather to increaſe. 
The current ſpecie of the country was ſwept away by 
emigration ; and the royal treaſury was exhauſted by 
the purchaſe of corn and proviſions. A miracle was 
neceſſary to reinſtate the public affairs, and this mira- 
cle was expected from the miniſter of finance. But, 
in ſuch a ſtate of things, what could human wiſdom or 
human foreſight effect? In the midſt of alarms, of ſuſ- 
picions, of difcredit, it was impoflible to enter upon any 
new or extraordinary meaſure for reinſtating the wealth 
and reſources of the nation : the miniſter, therefore, 
inſtead of producing a new and complete ſyſtem of na- 
tional finance, embraced that remedy which appeared 


moſt adapted to the circumſtances ; and, amidit a num- 
ber 
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ber of difficulties, made choice of that which appeared 
to be fraught with leaſt danger and inconvenience. 
The caiſſe d'eſcompte, though not ſtrictly a national in- 
ſtitution, had been a favourite with moſt of the miniſters 
from the period of its inſtitution ; it had occaſionally 
rendered ſervice to the ſtate; and, at the period of 
which we are now treating, the nation was indebted to 
it in no leſs a ſum than ſeventy millions. The idea of a 
national bank had for ſome years been extremely popu- 
lar in France. In compliance, therefore, with the pop- 
ular voice, and as the only means of furniſhing the na- 
tion with reſources, M. Neckar propoſed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of one ; and for the baſis of this eſtabliſhment he 
was deſirous of taking an inſtitution to which the public 
had ſo many obligations, and wiſhed, in a word, to con- 
vert the caiſſe d' eſcompte into a national bank. In op- 
poſition to this plan two obſtacles preſented themſelves : 
the credit of the caiſſe d'eſcompte was extremely low; 
and therefore it was neither ealy to force its notes into 
circulation, nor to protract the period when it ſhould 
be called upon to convert them into ſpecie. After much 
diſcuſſion in the aſſembly, it was determined in part to 
adopt the plan of the miniſter, to a& with juſtice to- 
wards the caifle d'eſcompte, to provide the nation with 
a temporary ſupply, and to derive as ſpeedy advantages 
as might · be from the immenſe landed property of the 
king and of tlie clergy. Two decrees to this effect were 
paſſed on the 19th of December, the particulars of which 
it would be tedious to detail : the firſt gave currency to 
the notes of the caiſſe d' eſcompte, ſtipulating at the ſame 
time, that it ſnould furniſſi the national treaſury with 


eighty millions for the current year, which: were to be 


reimburſed, together with the old debt, by aſſignats on 
the caiſſe de l' extraordinaire: and the ſecond created 
a caifſe de Pextraordinaire, in which all patriotic donations 
were to be funded, and which was to take charge of the 


ſale of the national domains, and from theſe reſources 


to anſwer ultimately the exigencies of the public. 
This plan was no ſooner carried into execution, than 


a profuſion of patriotic donations flowed into the aſſem- 
| ; : bly. 
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bly. Even foreigners, affected with the ſame generous 
enthuſiaſm, were deſirous of participating in the glory 
of giving liberty to France, and extricating thoſe noble 
afſertors of freedom from the difficulties that beſet them. 
The city of Neufchatel, among others, preſented the 
nation with a quarter of its revenue, which was accept- 
ed with gratztude : but a donation of 900,000 livres of. 
fered by the republic of Geneva met with a very differ- 
ent reception. The ruling party of that city were con- 
ſidered as uſurpers, who by the force of arms had ſeized 
the government in 1782, and had retained it in op- 
poſition to the rights of the citizens. With a una- 
nimity reputable to their feelings, the aſſembly refuſed 
the donation, declaring, that the repreſentatives of the 
French nation could not accept of a preſent from the 
oppreffors of Geneva. 

The patriotiſm and virtue of the aſſembly were put 
to a ſeverer trial on the roth of December. The re- 
volted ſtates of Brabant and Flanders were naturally 
led to look up to the affertors of Gallic liberty, as pro- 
tectors and athes. M. Vandernoot, therefore, who aſ- 
ſumed the title and character of agent plenipotentiary 
of Brabant, tranſmitted to the king and the legiſlative 
body the manifeſto of thoſe newly created ſtates. The 
firſt impulſe of the people demanded the immediate re- 
cognition of the liberty and independence of the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands; but the aſſembly had the courage 
and the prudence to reſiſt this impulſe; and conſcious 
that the ſtate was unprepared for a general continental 
war, in which ſuch a ſtep muſt infallibly involve them, 
and yet unwilling to declare themſelves the immediate 
partiſans of deſpotiſm, deferred opening the diſpatch 
till a remote period. 

The examples of the rebellious parliaments of Metz 
and Rouen did not deter that of Brittany from follow- 
ing their example; with this additional mark of con- 
tumacy, that the chamber of vacations there did not ſat- 
ty itſelf with a proteſt againſt the authority of the legil- 
lature, but poſitively refuſed to regiſter the edict which 
ſuſpended them from the exerciſe of their _— 
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On being ordered to the bar of the aſſembly, they plead- 


ed that the term for the exerciſe of their power was ex- 
pired, and therefore they could not perform any legal 
act ; but juſtified the meaſure ſtill further by a reference 
to the old charters and ſtatutes of Brittany. The con- 
ſequence was, that, being a ſecond time ordered to the 
bar, they were deprived formally of the rights of active 
citizens, till by a ſolemn act they ſhould declare their 
ſubmiſſion; and a temporary chamber was eſtabliſhed 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice in Brittany. 

The corruption which had pervaded all the old tri- 
bunals of juſtice, indeed, appeared ſcarcely leſs to at- 
tach to that of the Chatelet than to the provincial ad- 
miniſtrations. In acquitting the baron Bezenval, mar- 
ſhal Broglio,- and the prince de Lambeſq, they at once 
aſſerted the ſacred independence of the laws, and dem- 
onſtrated their own regard to juſtice. To condemn. 
the ſervants of an exiſting government for obedience to 
the commands of their ſuperiors, is to puniſh the guilt- 
leſs, while the really criminal eſcape; and to try men 
for offences againſt the rights of the people, while the 
actual conſtitution of the country has denied them any, 
is to try them by an ex pot facto law. But, in the 
ſacrifice of the marquis de Favras, this tribunal forfeited 
the honour it would otherwiſe have acquired in the eyes 
of good men, and enveloped their own proceedings in a 


veil of myſtery unbecoming a free government, and 
which fixes an indelible ſtain upon their own characters. 


This unfortunate gentleman inherited from nature an 
enterpriſing genius, and an exalted ambition. He had 
been ſucceſſively a captain of dragoons, and firſt lieuten- 
ant of the Swiſs guards in the ſervice of Monſieur. He 
had married à princeſs of Anhalt Schaamburgh, who 
had been perſecuted by her family on account of her 
attachment to the Roman catholic religion ; and, by his 
ſpirit and addreſs, had obtained an imperial reſcript to 
oblige the prince her father to allow his daughter 2 
penſion of one thouſand florins. The marquis de 
Favras engaged deeply in the troubles of Holland in 


1785; and having undertaken to raiſe a regiment 050 
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the ſervice of the patriotic party, he formed a connexion 
with a M. Tourcaty, who engaged to furniſh him 
with troops. The peace, however, which was forced 
upon the Dutch by the military mediation of the king 
of Pruſſia, diſconcerted his projects, and induced him 
to turn his attention to the inſurrection in Brabant, as 
a proper field for the diſplay of his talents. His patri- 
otic cõnnexions in theſe countries, however, had not 
converted him to the democratic fide of the queſtion 
in his own. Connected by birth with the ariſtocracy, 
and in habits of intimacy with the great men of the 
court, he was ſuppoſed to have been privy to the plan 
of carrying off the king to Metz. He was one of the 
firſt to wear the white cockade on the 2d of October; 
and on the 5th he had requeſted M. de St. Prieſt to 
furniſh him and a number of volunteers with horſes 
from the royal ſtables, in order to diſperſe the rabble, 
and deprive them of their artillery. 

After the eſtabliſhment of the king and the aſſembly 
at Paris, the marquis de Favras was accuſed of enterin 
into a further conſpiracy, the obje& of which was to 
engage 'a number of men, under the pretence of raiſing 
a regiment for the ſervice of Brabant, who were to 
enter Paris by difterent ways, to maſſacre M. de la 
Fayette, M. Bailly, and M. Neckar, and with or with- 
out his conſent convey the king to Peronne. Mon- 
ſieur, the King's brother, was alſo ſuſpected of being 
at the head of this conſpiracy. In the courſe of his 
proceedings, he renewed his connexion with Tourcaty, 
in order to engage his' ſervices in raiſing men : this 
perſon had introduced him to another of the name of 
Morel. Theſe were his principal agents; and in con- 
cert with theſe men he actually applied to M. Chomel, 
a moneyed man in Paris, to negociate a loan in the 
name of Monſieur. 

The news of this ſuppoſed conſpiracy was no ſooner 
abroad, than the whole city was in a ſtate of confuſion. 
Monſieur flew to the H6tel de Ville, to explain to the 
magiſtrates the nature of his connexion with M. de 
Favras. He ſtated, that in 1772 that gentleman en- 
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tered into his Swiſs guards, and declined the ſervice in 
1775, from which time he had never ſpoken with him. 
That finding himſelf diſappointed from the troubles of 
the nation in the collection of his revenues, and not 
wiſhing to apply to the public treaſury, he determined 
to ſolicit a private loan ; that M. de Favras had been 
recommended as a proper perſon to negociate this bu- 
fineſs, and had actually effected it with Meſſieurs Cho- 
mel and Sertorius, bankers; but that he had never 
had any perſonal communication with the marquis 
de Favras on this affair, or on any other. He ap- 
pealed, in his juſtification, to his conduct in the aſſem- 
| bly of the notables; and aſſured the magiſtrates, that 
he had ever been a moſt firm friend to the revolution. 
The diſcourſe of Monſieur appeared to ſatisfy both the 
magiſtrates and the national aſſembly, though ſome of 
the patriotic writers have ſtill continued to doubt of his 
innocence. 


M. de Favras was arreſted on the 26th of December, 


but was not brought to trial before the gth of February 
following. The principal evidences againſt him were 
Tourcaty and Morel, who ſtated the facts, which have 
been already related, in accuſation: and theſe were 
corroborated by the teſtimony of a M. Marquie, who 
had been a ſerjeant in the French guards, had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the taking of the Baſtille, and was 
now ſub-lieutenant of one of the centre companies. 
On the 6th of October this perſon had been extremely 
active in ſaving the lives of the gardes-du-corps ; and, 
in conducting the king to Paris, was obſerved to ſhed 
tears. It appeared that the marquis de Favras had had 
ſome interviews in private with M. Marquie, in which 
he attempted to infuſe into his mind ſuſpicions that the 
French guards were no longer to be entruſted with the 
honour of guarding their monarch, which was to be 
committed entirely to the citizens: he inſinuated, that 
they ought to reſume their former appellation ; and 
preſented him with a pamphlet, the title of which was, 
« Open your eyes.” To all this the marquis replied, 


in his defence, that conſidering himſelf, as he was, 
without 
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without money, without men; with no confidants but 
two ſuch perſons as Tourcaty and Morel, the groſs ab- 
ſurdity of projecting ſuch a plot as he was accuſed of 
was a ſufficient anſwer to the calumny ; and obſerved, 
that the evidence of the two firſt witneſſes was ſo con- 
tradictory and inconſiſtent with each other, that their 
teſtimony ought to be conſidered as of no weight. 

A third witneſs, more formidable than any of the 
others, was however produced, and this was M. Cho- 
mel. He did not pretend that M, Favras had commu- 
nicated to him any particulars ſimilar to thoſe which 
were ſtated by the other witneſſes ; but aſſerted, that 
he had talked with him of a much more feaſible project, 
which was, to aſſemble all the diſcontented party on 
the frontiers of the Netherlands, under a pretence of 
taking part in that diſpute, until they ſhould form an 
army ſtrong enough to invade France from different 
quarters; which was to be followed by a reinſtatement 
of the parliaments, and all the different branches of 
the old government which had been deſtroyed, 

On the firſt day of the trial of M. de Favras, the 
mob had endeavoured riotouſly to aſſemble; but they 
were diſperſed by the maſterly conduct of M. de la 
Fayette, and the fidelity of the French guards, and 
long before his condemnation the city was reſtored to 
perle tranquillity. 

It is plain that the evidence againſt this unhappy 
gentleman was by no means ſufficiently deciſive to 
Juſtify a verdi& againſt him. At the moſt, his crime 
was little more than converſation, the expreſſion of a 
wiſh to overturn the government, without the leaſt 

robability of ſucceſs in the execution of it : even this, 

owever, he moſt ſtrenuouſly denied. He aſſerted, that 
he was not diſaffected to the new order of things, and 
only wiſhed to ſee his ſovereign enjoy in ſafety and tran- 
quillity that ſhare of authority which was conſiſtent 
with a free government; and that, in all the projects 
he had ever entertained concerning the levying of 
troops, he had nothing farther in view than to puſh his 


fortune in the ſervice of Brabant. He pleaded his * 
| wit 
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with all the energy and confidence of conſcious inno- 
cence, with all the eloquence and argument of a moſt 
accompliſhed mind—in vain. The temper of the peo- 
ple, it was ſuppoſed, required a victim, and this cor- 
rupt tribunal was. determined it ſhould not want one. 
He was found guilty, and condemned to be executed 
on the 19th of the ſame month. If we may credit the 
report of ocular witneſſes, there never was diſplayed 
greater vigour of mind, greater force of character, or 
more exalted courage, than was manifeſt in the conduct 
of the unfortunate convict, at a moment the moſt trying 
for human nature. From that period till his execution 
his fortitude never forſook him. On the fatal day he 
was dreſſed at an early hour, and with peculiar decency 
and care. He requeſted that he might be attended in 
his laſt moments % the curate of St. Paul's church, 
and profeſſed, with a ſober but fervent piety, his firm 
belief in the great truths of the goſpel, and his hope of 
a joyful reſurrection. He was kaun in a cart to the 
place of execution, his head and feet naked, his hair 
looſe and flowing, and dreſſed, agreeably to the ſen- 
tence, in a white robe over his own clothes. When 
arrived before the principal gate of Notre Dame, he 
deſired to be conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where he 
would reveal, he faid, important ſecrets. He there dic- 
tated, with his uſual calmneſs, a long proteſtation of his 
innocence. He declared that neither in July, Septem- 
ber, nor October, he had been privy to any e we] 
to carry off the king. His earneſtneſs in the king's 
ſervice on the 5th of October had pointed him out, 
he ſaid, to a great lord who was engaged about the 
king's perſon, as a proper man to obſerve the motions 
of the populace. This great perſon (probably the 
prince de Luxembourg) was, at that time, apprehen- 
five of an inſurrection in the ſuburb of St. Antoine; 
he therefore employed M. de Favras to procure intelli- 
ence, in order that, in ſuch a caſe, meaſures might 
be taken for the king's ſafety, and preſented him with 
one hundred louis to diſcharge his expenſes in this in- 
quiry. On this account, and on this only, * 11 
clared, 
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elared, he had applied to Tourcaty and Morel, and 
had ſounded M. Marquie with reſpect to the ſentiments 
of the French guards. It is ſaid moreover, but on what 
authority we cannot aſcertain, that he aſked the judge 
who attended him on the occaſion, © whether, if he 
were to explain himſelf more openly, it would make any 
alteration in his favour ?” and that, upon the judge 
—_— him that it was impoſſible to defer the execu- 
tion of the ſentence, he replied, in that caſe, my 
ſecret ſhall die with me.” 

At eight o'clock in. the evening .M. de Favras de- 
ſcended from the Hotel de Ville, and proceeded to the 
place of execution (ſurrounded with lamps and torches) 
with a firm ſtep, and with the utmaſt compoſure ex- 
horted his friends not to lament his fate. The whole 
of the ferocious multitude, who waited for and rejoiced 
in his death, was moved. The curate of St. Paul faint- 
ed. When at the foot of the ſcaffold, the marquis ex- 
claimed, « Citizens, I die an innocent man. Pray 
for me.” The whole aſſembly trembled ; the execu- 
tioner himſelf was overwhelmed with emotions of 
grief; the moſt awful filence enſued for ſome minutes, 
and was only broken by the intrepid ſufferer himſelf 
calling out to the executioner to do his duty. After 
hanging the uſual time, his body was delivered to his 


*-4ends. 


Such was the fate of this unfortunate nobleman; 
unmerited, certainly, if we are to judge only from the 
evidence which is before the public; and if among his 
papers, which were ſeized, any more convincing teſti- 
monies were found, they ought to have been fairly ex- 
hibited to the world, whatever the rank of the perſons 
whom they might involve. Either the public ought to 
have been ſatisfied of the guilt of M. de Favras, or he 
ought to have been acquitted. What is moſt extra- 
ordinary is, that about the ſame period a M. Augeard 
was accuſed before the ſame tribunal of a ſimilar crime; 
and a project in his own hand writing for carrying off 


the king'to Metz was produced, which proje& he had 


himſelf communicated to M. de Clermont Tonnerre ; 
and 
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and yet, difficult as it may be to reconcile ſuch contra. 
ditions, this man was ſolemnly acquitted, while the 
elegant and accompliſhed Fayras was condemned and 
executed, 

While the Chatelet was thus ignominiouſly employ- 
ed, the national afſembly was proceeding in its patriotic 
labours. Several decrees which reflect honour on their 
liberality of ſentiment were paſſed. Among theſe we 
ſhall only mention the decree which declares all perſons, 
whether profeſſing the catholic religion or not, eligible 
to all offices and employments of the ſtate ; and that 
which aboliſhed the barbarous feudal principle, which 
attached infamy to the deſcendants of perſons executed 
for crimes, and which, with us, is ſtill retained under 
the unphiloſophical term, corruption of blood. On the 
4th of February the king voluntarily repaired to the 
national aſſembly ; and lamenting, in a long diſcourſe, 
the malignant efforts of the enemies of the new conſti- 
tution, he declared ſolemnly, that he would defend it 
to the laſt moment of his exiſtence; and that, in con- 
cert with the queen, it ſhould be his conſtant endeav- 
our to educate his children in the ſacred love of liber- 
ty. The applauſe which was beſtowed on this diſcourſe 
was mingled with tears of joy and gratitude. As ſoon 
as the king was retired, the aſſembly decreed a moſt 
loyal addreſs; and profiting by the occaſion, it was 
alſo determined to adminiſter immediately to all the 
members preſent the civic oath, and it was enacted that 
thoſe who were abſent ſhould not be permitted to take 
any part in the deliberations till they had ſubmitted to 
a ſimilar ceremony. The example was followed by the 
whole city of Paris; and at the ſame time an addreſs 
to the provinces was decreed by the aſſembly, to an- 
nounce what they had already effected, and what they 
ſtill propoſed to do for the entire regeneration of the 
empire. 

The diſorders of the kingdom had not yet ſubſided. 
At Beziers a riot was occaſioned by the ſeizure of ſome 
contraband ſalt ; and five perſons were banged by the 
mob. The caſtles of the nobility in many parts of the 
kingdom 
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kingdom were pillaged ; nor did thoſe of. the moſt de- 
cided patriots eſcape. That of M. Charles Lameth 
was plundered ; and that of the duke d' Aiguillon was 
threatened, but was ſaved by the activity of the national 
guard, As the only remedy, therefore, to theſe dit- 
graceful proceedings, the aſſembly was obliged, in ad- 
dition to the riot act formerly mentioned, to paſs a de- 
cree, which made the municipality reſponſible tor what- 
ever damages might enſue from riotous aſſemblies of 
the people in any part of the kingdom. 

The continuance of theſe acts of violence furniſhed 
the parliament of Bourdeaux with a pretext for excit- 
ing the country againſt the new conſtitution : and a 
kind of report was drawn up by the chamber of vaca- 
tions there, of the grievances which the new arrange- 
ments had brought upon the country. As ſoon as this 
matter was known to the national aſſembly, it was agi- 
tated with much violence for ſome days ; but they at 
length diſmiſſed the magiſtrates of the parliament with 
a gentle reproof, 

If the gentlemen of the robe contended with their 
uſual chicanery and addreſs, the oppoſition of the cler- 
gy was not leſs violent. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that the property which the latter had at ſtake was much 
more conſiderable than that of the former ; and their 
claim to that property was much ſtronger than that 
which the 1 fi 
monopoly of juſtice, Theſe clamours were increaſed 
by the apprehenſion that the church lands were ſpeedi- 
ly to be put to fale ; and as a preparatory ſtep, the abo- 
lition of monaſtic vows and orders was agitated in the 
aſſembly. After a clamorous debate upon this ſubject, 
which in its own nature ſcarcely admitted of any, it was 
decreed, & that in future the aſſembly would ſanction 
no monaitic vows in perſons of either ſex : that the 
monaſtic orders were from that moment ſuppreſſed in 
France : that every individual confined in monaſteries, 
of either ſex, might be immediately releaſed from their 
monaſtic ®bligations, by giving in their declaration to 
the municipality, and that ſuch ſhould be entitled to a 

certain 


profeſſion advanced in favour of their 
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certain penſion ; but that houſes ſhould be provided for 
the reception and ſupport of ſuch as ſhould not be diſ- 
poſed to take advantage of this decree.” | 

During the diſcuſſion of this topic in the aſſembly a 
voice was heard, requiring that a decree fhould be paſſ- 
ed, ſolemnly declaring that the Roman catholic relig- 
ion was the eſtabliſhed religion of the ſtate ; and this 
was followed by a violent clamour, that the church was 
in danger. M. Dupont replied, that there could not be 
a doubt that the Roman catholic religion was the relig- 
ion of the ſtate, ſince they had appropriated more than 
80,000,000 (or four millions ſterling) annually to its 
ſupport. To put an entire termination, however, to 
all fimilar debates, the afſembly decreed, © that the at- 
tachment of the nation to the Roman catholic religion 
ought not to be doubted, ſince the ſupport of that form 
of worſhip held the firſt rank in the public expenſes.” 

Theſe proceedings were ſpeedily followed by a de- 
cree, authoriſing the ſale of the church lands to the 
amount of eighty millions of livres ; to be diſpoſed of 
from time to time as the legiſlature ſhould direct. In 
the mean time it was determined, that a number of aſ- 
ſignats, or notes of credit upon theſe lands, to be ac- 
cepted in payment on their ſale, ſhould be ifſued into 
circulation. Some regulations were alſo made reſpeQ- 
ing the ranſom of the feudal rights, and the temporary 
adminiſfration of the tithes. 

Several other financial arrangements were adopted 
for the eaſe and convenience of the people, and for the 
encouragement of commerce. The taxes upon leather, 
oil, ſoap, ſtarch, and iron, were all aboliſhed. But the 
moſt popular ſtep of the legiſlature was to annihilate for- 
ever the odious and oppreſſive droit de gabelle, or ſalt- tax, 
which had for ages been the cauſe of continual ſeditions 
among the people. Theſe were replaced by a ſmall ad- 
dition to the territorial taxes. The tax on tobacco has 
ſince been aboliſhed ; and from that period tobacco and 
{alt have become, what they were not before, conſidera- 
ble articles of commerce in France. In fine, that no 


unlawful reſtriction ſhould remain upon commerce, "> 
trade 
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trade to the Eaſt Indies was declared free and open 
to the whole nation. | 


In the mean time the aſſembly was not inattentive to 
that great and neceſſary taſk, the reform of the juriſpru- 


dence. In almoſt every nation of Europe the laws are 
founded upon an equivocal baſis; the ſtructure is hetero- 
geneous and inconſiſtent, and the practice conſequently 
difficult, expenſive, and uncertain. They are either 
founded upon the voluminous code of the Roman law, 
or they are derived from feudal principles, which are 
now obſolete and barbarous. Thus the ſources of Eu- 
ropean juriſprudence have no connexion or analogy 
with the manners or the ſpirit of the times; and the 
practice of the courts is neceſſarily ſometimes in contra- 
diction to the principles of the feudal laws, and at others 
abſurdly directed by them. The precedents which are 
founded upon theſe uncertain and obſolete principles are 
too voluminous to be uſeful, too contradictory to be 
juſt. The laws themſelves, inſtead of being ſimple, 
and obvious to the capacities of the people, are more 
deeply involved in myſtery than the moit abitruſe ſpec- 
ulations of ſchool divinity : they are ſtudied, not to be 
underſtood, but to be diſputed ; and the people are 
governed by a collection of maxims of which they 
know as little as of the code of China or Indoſtan. 
In no country was this the caſe more than in France, 
and in ſcarcely any were the expenſes of law-ſuits more 
grievouſly oppreſſive. The aſſembly at once ſimplified 
the laws; and placed juſtice within the reach of the 
poor, by ordering that it ſhould be gratuitou/ly adminiſ- 
tered. It reſtored the excellent inftitution of juries in 
criminal cafes; though, for what reaſon it would be 
difficult to deviſe, they omitted to extend that inſtitu- 
tion to civil cauſes, where it is ſtill more eſſential to an 
uncorrupt adminiftration of juſtice. 

The abolition of the feudal tenures aſſected material- 
ly the revenues of ſome of the princes of Germany who 
had poſſeſſions in France: to theſe the French legiſla- 
ture decreed a compenſation; but the prejudices or the 
policy of thoſe noblemen did not permit them to ac- 
cept of any. In 
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In the regulation of their own Weſt India colonies a 
ſtill more difficult taſk was impoſed upon the national 
aſſembly; and as theſe affairs have been much ſpoken 


of, but not generally underſtood, we ſhall endeavour to 


ſtate them as authentically as we can, and as copiouſly 
as our limits will admit. When the national aſſembly 
firſt proclaimed the rights of men and citizens, the ſu- 
gar iſlands trembled, in the apprehenſion that the two 
moſt cruel outrages againſt humanity, flavery and the 
flave trade, were about to be aboliſhed. The enlight- 
ened policy of the united ſtates of America had ſet the 
example ; and a conſiderable majority of the people of 
Great Britain demanded the abolition of the ſlave trade 
with a peremptory voice. The moſt unjuſt ſuſpicions 
had pervaded the iſlands, gf the intentions of the ne- 
groes ; which, united to the diſtruſt in which the planters 
held the views of the aflembly, contributed to produce 


a general ferment in the minds of the white inhabitants. 


St. Domingo above all was deſtined to be the fatal 
theatre of commotion and of bloodſhed. This iſland 
is divided into three provinces, the north, the ſouth, 
and the weſt ; but theſe are united under one governor 
general, and one intendant. It appears that ſo early as 
the month of June, 1789, the deputies from this iſland 
negociated with the miniſter of marine concerning the 
new form of government which was intended for the 
colony. It was, however, the 27th of September be- 
fore any thing deciſive was determined ; and then the 
miniſter of marine addrefled to the governor and inten- 
dant an order to convoke the inhabitants for the purpoſe 
of forming a legiſlative aſſembly for interior regula- 
tion, &c. | ; 

The miniſter's letter arrived too late in the iſland ; 


three committees were already formed for the three 


provinces ; thoſe of the ſouth and weſt ſtill preſerved a 
communication with the adminiſtration, and with the 
metropolis ; but that of the north, which was aſſembled 
at the Cape, manifeſted very different principles. It 
declared that the full power of the northern province 
was legally veſted in itlelf, and that any other affembly 


would 
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would be ſeditious, and would rather obſtruct than pro- 
mote the re-eſtabliſhment of order. It preſumed to 
control the executive government; it continued in their 
functions for a time the public officers ; but it neverthe- 
leſs intercepted the miniſterial diſpatches, made ſome 
alteration in the taxes, and in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice; it even impriſoned M. Dubois, deputy procureur- 
general, for having ſaid that the ſlavery of the negroes 
was an infraction of general liberty. The neceflary 


conſequence was a conteſt between the committee and 


the executive power. M. Peynier, the governor, an- 
nulled by a decree of the ſupreme council all the reſo- 
lations of the committee ; forbad the impriſonment of 
M. Dubois, and ordered an account of all theſe facts to 
be tranſmitted to the national aſſembly. On the other 
hand, the decree of the governor and council was de- 
clared invalid by the rebellious aſſembly, who choſe 2 
commander in chief of their militia, and were proceed- 
ing to hoſtile meaſures ; but the prudence and modera- 
tion of M. de Peynier for a while at leaſt repreſſed their 
violence. 

The free people of colour, (ſo all the ſhades between 
black and white are termed) who formed a conſiderable 
part of the population, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of 
the property of the iſland, conducted themſelves in a 
very different manner. The unjuſt arrogance of the 
whites had placed them in a ſtate of degradation, and 
inſulted with opprobrium every perſon who bore the 
ſmalleſt relation to the deſpiſed African race. As the 
abolition of all abſurd and oppreſſive prejudices was one 
of the firſt principles ſanctioned by the French revolu- 
tion, theſe depreciated perſons were induced to hope 
that the day was at hand, when a barbarous prejudice, 
which branded them with the ſeal of infamy, ſhould no 
longer exiſt. In the courſe of November, 1789, the 
people of colour were aſſembled in the different pariſhes 
for the purpoſe of advancing a modeſt claim to the com- 
mon rights of citizens, and on the 19th they preſented 
an humble memorial to the aſſembly adapted to that 
purpele. Such an act of infolence, as it was termed, 

irritated 
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irritated at once the offended pride of the whites ; they 
cauſed the deputies to be arreſted, and threatened to 
hang them on the ſpot, if they refuſed to diſcloſe the 
name of the perſon who drew up their addreſs. It 
proved to be a M. Ferrand, a procureur of the king. 
He was therefore immediately ſent for and interrogated. 
He declared, with a becoming firmneſs, that he was the 
author of the paper which they termed ſeditious, and 
proclaimed himſelf the defender of the cauſe. Without 
further ceremony or proceſs, they ordered his head to 
be ſtruck off by the common executioner, and the ſen- 
tence was inſtantly performed. 

The outrages and perſecution which were commenc- 
ed upon the people of colour immediately after this 
tranſaction knew no bounds. On the nights of the 26th 
and 27th of November the whites of the committee of 
Aquin, in three bands, fell upon their habitations, under 
the pretence of ſearching for treaſonable correſpondence. 


Among others, theſe ruthans repaired to the houſe of a 


M. Labadie. This reſpectable old gentleman was at 
that moment repoſing quietly in his bed. They burſt 
open his door, and informed him, without further pref— 
ace, that they were come for his head. Five-and-twenty 
muſkets were inſtantly fired at him, and his young child 
was murdered at his fide. Though deſperately wound- 
ed, he had {till ſtrength enough left to defend himſelt ; 
and as they knew he had-one hundred and fifty negroes 
by whom he was adored, and whom a ſingle call would 
have brought upon them, they conſented to a kind of 
compromiſe, that they would ſpare his life for the preſ- 
ent, if he would make no reſiſtance, but go along with 
them and ſubmit to a trial. He was immediately, 
without drefling his wounds, put to the bar ; and after 
a mock examination his head was about to be taken 
off, had he not been reſcued from the executioner by 
the intrepidity of a perſon of the name of Maigret, 
who came to his aſſiſtance at the head of a ſmall party. 
With a patience and magnanimity highly honourable 
to the people of colour, they tranſmitted an account of 
theſe proceedings to the national aſſembly, and aa 
that, 
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that, whatever might be the reſult of their petition, 
they would ſubmit to its deciſion. Such was not the 
language of the white coloniſts, of their deputies, and 
of the merchants who traded with them. They repre- 
ſented all the proceedings of the other party as inſolent 
and treaſonable, and denounced no leſs than deſtruc- 
tion on the colony, ſhould any reſolution in favour of 
the black inhabitants be paſſed by the legiſlature. 

In this dilemma, the committee appointed by the 
national aſſembly for regulating the affairs of the colo- 
nies took the unfortunate determination to temporiſe, 
and not to effect any thing of a definitive nature. By 
their recommendation a decree was paſſed, which “ au- 
thoriſed the inhabitants of every colony to make known | 
their ſentiments to the aflembly, concerning that plan | 
of interior legiſlation which would be moſt conducive | 

to their proſperity ; which ſanctioned the illegal aſſem- 
blies already elected, and recommended in places where 
there were none the ſpeedy election of ſimilar bodies. 
To the decree was annexed a declaration, that the aſ- T 
ſembly would not innovate directly or indirectly any 10 
ſyſtem of commerce, with which the welfare of the | 
colonies was connected: which declaration was gen- 
erally underſtood as a ſanction of the African ſlave trade. 
This decree, which was paſſed on the 8th of March, 
1790, was certainly well intended, but it was as certain- 
ly a moſt injudicious meaſure. The aſſembly had not 
the daring inhumanity to decree deciſively the ſubjuga- 
tion of the free people of colour ; but it had not the 
courage to do them juſtice, to reſtore them to the com- 
mon rights of citizens, and annihilate a ſenſeleſs preju- 
dice founded ſolely on a difference of complexion. By 
leaving the adjuſtment of the government to the colo- 
niſts themſelves, they might be ſaid to have paſſed an 
act ſubverſive at once of all order, and declaratory of 
civil war ; and unfortunately the preliminary article to 
this adjuſtment was undefined, for they had left unde- 
termined the deſcription or claſs of men who were to 
accompliſh the very object of the decree. Hence, and 
hence only, have originated thoſe dreadful conteſts and 
inſurrections 
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inſurrections which have deſolated the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo ; conſequences which the ſagacity and penetra- 
tion of Mirabeau anticipated, and would have averted. 
He and M. Cazales both aſcended the tribune to dep- 
recate the paſſing of the decree ; but ſuch was the 
influence of the coloniſts in the afſembly, that they 
were not heard. | 
We have already intimated, that a committee was 
appointed for the purpoſe of inquiring into the expendi- 
ture of the public money in penſions and donations ; and 
it was found that a regiſter was kept by the miniſters, 
under the name of the red book, in which every penſion 
or gilt was entered in the hand-writing of the comp- 
troller-general of the finances, and checked by the 
king himſelf. At the preſſing inſtance of the com- 
mittee, this book was communicated to them on the 
15th of March. The communication was made under 
ſtrong circumſtances of reſerve and delicacy. The 
king entreated that the profuſe expenſes of his grand- 
father might be kept from the public eye; and the com- 
mittee promiſed M. Neckar, it is ſaid, that no part of 
it ſhould be divulged which might in — reſpect hurt 
the feelings of his majeſty. The poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
depoſitory was however too important an advantage in 
the hands of the popular party not to be employed; it 
was, therefore, not without ſurpriſe and indignation 
that M. Neckar ſaw this regiſter in a few days commit- 
ted to the preſs; and when he demanded why they 
had preſumed to publiſh it without the permiſſion of 
the aſſembly and the king, he received for anſwer, 
cc That as to the aſſembly, they were certain of its ap- 
probation ; and as to the king, they were not his rep- 
reſentatives.” Of this proceeding we can only obſerve, 
that it would not have been eaſy for the committee to 
reconcile the ſuppreſſion of this catatogue of public 
depredations ich their duty to their conſtituents ; but 
certainly the publication ought to have been conducted 
in a manner more honourable to the repreſentatives of 
a great nation. 7 
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The publication of the red book diſcloſed a ſeries of 
extravagance and iniquity perhaps unparalleled. Such 
was the profuſion of one miniſter alone, M. Calonne, that 
under his ſhort adminiſtration it appeared that, inde- 
pendent of their immenſe revenues, the two brothers of 
the king had committed depredations on the public 
treaſury to the amount of nearly vo millions ſterling z 
that upwards of 1,100,000l. of this had fallen to the 
ſhare of the count d' Artois; and that the ſame miniſter 
had undertaken moreover to diſcharge the debts of this 
prince, amounting to nearly one million ſterling be- 
ſides. Among the donations and benefaCtions alſo, 
ſome appeared of the moſt ſingular deſcription : among 
others was recorded a preſent of 600,000l. to an indi- 
vidal for his important ſervices ; and theſe ſervices fo im- 
portant to the ſtate were, that he was maitre d hotel to 
his own wife, madame de Polignac ! 

The diſagreement which took place, upon the pub- 
lication of the red book, between the miniſter of fi- 
nance and M. Camus and the other members of the 
committee of penſions, contributed greatly to the de- 
ſtruction of M. Neckar's popularity, which was already 
on the decline. Another objection which was raiſed 
againſt him by his enemies related to his plan of cre- 
ating a board of treaſury, which ſhould have a conſtant 
control, and which ſhould be continually occupied in 
apportioning the expenſes of the ſtate ; but the _ 
circumſtance which it appears they were able to inſi 
upon in oppoſition to this plan of the miniſter was, that 
his board was chiefly ſelected from the members of the 
national aſſembly, and they had already decreed that 
none of their members could accept of appointments 
under the executive government. Another more rea- 
ſonable cauſe, which accelerated the unpopularity of 
this great and upright miniſter, was, that he had not 
been forward to promote the creation and circulation 
of aſſignats, though it certainly appeared the only meaſ- 
ure which was likely to reſtore the finances, and re- 
ineve the credit of the nation. | 


M M. Neckar 
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M. Neckar was not the only one of the king's min- 
iſters who fell under the diſpleaſure of the people. 
The count de St. Prieſt was ſuſpected (and that was 
ſufficient in France) of treaſonable defigns. A M. 
Bonne Savardin, who was connected with M. Maille- 
bois, had engaged in carrying on a negociation between 
that general and the ex-princes, to effect a counter-rey. 
olution. Upon an information, however, given to the 
committee of reſearch by M. Maflot de Grand-maiſon, 
{ſecretary to M. Maillebois, the whole ſcheme was de- 
tected. The general himſelf fled; but M. Bonne Sa- 
vardin was ſeized, and among his papers were found 
minutes of a converſation between him and M. St. 
Prieſt, which indicated, it was ſaid, ſome diſaffection in 
that miniſter. The other members of adminiſtration 
were ſcarcely more popular; and but little confidence 
was repoſed in the patriotiſm of either M. de la Tour 
du Pin or the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. 

Suſpicion and diſcontent were not indeed confined 
to the metropolis, but ſeemed at this unhappy period to 
pervade the whole kingdom. At Lyons a corps of 
volunteers was inſtituted, who refuſed to mix with the 
city militia ; and but for the judicious conduct of the 
Swiſs regiment d*Ambert, which was quartered there, 
the whole city might have become the theatre of the 
moſt ſhocking barbarity. At Toulon, a formidable in- 
ſurrection took place among the workmen in the arſe- 
nal, under the pretence of demanding the liberty of 
three failors who were confined for ſome offence, and 
it was with difficulty quelled by the national guard. 
At Marſeilles two regiments of infantry and two hun- 
dred dragoons were ſtationed under the command of 
M. d' Ambers, colonet of one of the regiments. This 
officer is accuſed of having groſsly inſulted the nation- 

al guard. Be this as it may, his conduct proved in ſome 
way offenſive to the patriotiſm or the prejudices of the 
municipality and the citizens. An order was obtained 
from the king for the removal of the regiments ; but 
as the commanders appeared rather tardy in the exc- 


eution of this order, a troop of young men, to the = 
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ber of thirty, concerted a ſtratagem for the purpoſe of 
ſeizing forcibly the fortreſs, and expelling the garriſon, 
which they ſucceſsfully effected on the night of the 
29th of April. The fortreſs, with thoſe of St. Nicho- 
las and St. John, were demoliſhed : on the latter of 
theſe forts human nature had been for almoſt a centu- 
ry inſulted by a Latin inſcription : «© This tower was 
erected by Louis XIV. leſt his faithful people of Mar- 
ſeilles ſhould become infatuated with the love of lib- 
erty.” 

in a ſimilar inſurrection at Valence, the viſcount de 
Voiſin was torn by the populace from the hands of the 
national guard, and murdered. In his pocket the 
traces of a treaſonable correſpondence were ſaid to be 
found ; though ſuch evidence, we muſt confeſs, ought 
always to be regarded with ſuſpicion, ſince, if there is 
a deſign to take away the life or character of any man, 
nothing is more eaſy than to forge a letter. 

On the other hand, the enemics of the revolution 
were not leſs forward than their adverſaries in exciting 
diſturbances and inſurrections. Religion was a pretext 
which was eagerly ſeized by the diſaffected, and the 
fanaticiſm of the multitude was but too ſucceſsfully 
wrought on. In the metropolis, the populace took but 
little intereſt in the fate of the church; and though 
the clergy had aſſembled in the church of the Capu- 
chins, St. Honore, to proteſt againſt the ſale of the 
lands, and the proceedings of the national aſſembly, their 
declaration, like all impotent menaces, produced only 
a {mile of contempt. In the courſe of this proceeding, 
they reproached the aſſembly for not having formall 
declared a national religion: Why,” ſaid Mirabeau, 
< have they not — us for neglecting to declare 
that the ſun is the ſtar of the nation, and that no other 
ſhall be acknowledged or permitted to regulate the ſuc- 
ceſſion of day and night ?” 

In the provinces, the efforts of the refraQory clergy 
were more ſucceſsful. In the ſouth particularly, which 
had been the theatre of religious war, -and where the 
wo parties of catholic and proteſtant ſtill regarded 
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each other with a due degree of theological animoſity, 
the conſequences were truly ſerious. At Touloulc. 
the pious ſeaſon, when they celebrated the maſſacre ot 
the Albigenſes was choſen for the circulation of an ir. 
flammatory addreſs. On the 18th of April a large 
aſſembly of fanatics was collected in the hall of the 
Great Auguſtins : hence they adjourned under the 
command of a M. du Barry to the Seneſchafſee, wher - 
the apoſtle of this cruſade, as a maſter-piece of policy, 
contrived ſomewhere to conceal the buſt of the king. 
Some young men of the national guard, however, hip 
pening to diſcover it, fortunately contrived to turn the 
plot againſt its author: for immediately on diſcoverin; 
the buſt, they drew their ſabres, and ſhouting Ve 
roi! they forced their officers, and many others u 
were ſuſpected of ill deſigns, to take the civic cat 
The municipality ſoon after appeared; and having quc“ 
ed the tumult, they ſtrictly forbad the renewal of the,. 
treaſonable aſſemblies. | 
What was only a feeble and abortive attempt at Tou- 
Touſe was at Montaubon a moſt alarming commotion. 
The proteſtants of that place amounted to about one- 
fixth of the population. They lived in perfect harmony 
with the catholics, and compoſed in conjunction with 
them the national guard, a body of men devoted to the 
new conſtitution and to the ſervice of their country. As 
it was found impracticable to diſſeminate the principles 
of diſtruſt or diſunion through this body, a plan was 
concerted by the ariſtocratic party to raiſe up another 
military force in oppoſition to it, and a corps of vol- 
unteers was inſtituted. In eſtabliſhing the municipali- 
ty alſo, the ſame party had taken care to fill the vacant 
offices with their creatures; and one of the firſt acts of 
theſe magiſtrates was to demand from the commander of 
the national guard the keys of the arſenal where the 
arms were depoſited. The requiſition was peaceably 
complied with, and it proved the firſt effect of a fatal 
conſpiracy. After ſome other proceedings which indi- 
cated a ſettled ſyſtem of hoſtility, about the beginning 


of April meetings were held in the churches, for the 
avowed 
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zyowed purpoſe of petitioning the aſſembly to preſerve 
the epiſcopal chair of Montaubon, and the religious 
houſes ; while no means were omitted in theſe meetings 
at the ſame time to.inflame the populace againſt the 
national guard, as a body chiefly compoſed of infidels 
and heretics. In oppoſition to theſe hoſtile ſteps, the 
patriotic ſoldiers adopted in their own defence only the 
peaceable meaſure of tranſmitting to the national afſem- 
bly an account of theſe proceedings, and at the ſame 
time of endeavouring to prevent the creation of new 
companies of volunteers, by a declaration that they 
were ready to enrol in the old companies every citizen 
who manifeſted a diſpoſition to ſerve his country. 
While affairs remained in this ſtate, the municipality 
appointed the roth of May for viſiting the five religious 
communities, and making the inventory of their effects, 
agreeably to the decree of the 26th of March. The com- 
miſſioners were no ſooner named to proceed upon this du- 
ty, than they found themſelves interrupted by a riotous 
mob compoſed chiefly of women. Soon after a ſimilar 
aſſemblage was collected oppoſite the houſe of the 
commandant general, and another at the Cordehers, 
breathing indignation and deſtruction againſt the here- 
tics. The municipality was then fitting, and the patri- 
ots earneſtly beſought them to permit the national guard 
to arm for the relief of the city. The company of 
dragoons, which was chiefly compoſed of proteſtants, 
were particularly obnoxious to the mob, who exclaimed 
that it was now time to ſacrifice theſe heretics. Inſtead 
of permitting them to arm in their own defence, the 
perfidious magiſtrates ordered the dragoons to retire. 
To retire was now become impoſſible without the im- 
minent riſk of their lives. In this deſperate extremity 
they took the reſolution of throwing themſelves into 
the corps-du-garde, where with a few bad arms they 
hoped to make ſome ſtand againſt the fury of the pop- 
ulace. Unfortunately they were without ammunition, 
and the mob directed a deſperate and continued fire 
againſt the windows of the corps - du- garde. It was in 
vam that the beſieged hung out a white handkerchief as 

entreating 
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entreating clemency. In the very act of ſubmiſſion 
five of the dragoons were killed, and the mob immedi- 
ately began to pull down the walls. Happily the regi- 
ment of Languedoc was ſtationed: not far diſtant, and 
in this dangerous criſis arrived time enough to fave the 
lives of the remaining dragoons. The regiment was 
juſt ſtrong enough to protect them, as they were con- 
ducted, covered with blood and wounds, from the ſcene 
of their ſufferings to the common priſon, where the 
enraged multitude ſtill continued aſſembled, moſt bru- 
tally aſking for their heads, and exclaiming, * Down 
with the nation !” 

The news of theſe intolerant proteedings no ſooner 
reached Bourdeaux, than a patriotic army was detach- 
ed for the purpoſe of avenging the cruel outrages com- 
mitted on their fellow-{oldiers, and reſtoring the 


tranquillity of Montaubon. From Toulouſe a ſimilar 


* proceeded. The regiment of Languedoc 
refuſed to act againſt theſe patriotic armies, though 
urged by its commanding officer, who was in the ariſto- 
cratic intereſt, Fortunately M. Dumas, the commiſſary 
of the king, arrived in time to prevent a conteſt which 
would probably have terminated in a dreadful carnage. 
At his inſtance the detachment of Bourdeaux retired 
without entering the city, and the priſoners were hon- 
ourably releaſed, and carried in triumph to Bourdeaux. 
The ſame indecent ſcenes which had been rehearſed 
at Toulouſe and performed at Montaubon, were repeat- 
ed at Nimes. The population of that city amounted to 
about fifty thouſand ſouls, the quarter part of whom 
were proteſtants. No religious diſtinction was obſerved 
in forming the national guard, nor was it till after many 
efforts that the ſpirit of fanaticiſm could be excited in 
the inhabitants. When the municipality, however, 
came to be elected, the prieſts and monks were aſſiduous 
in engaging the citizens by oath not to give their vote 
to any proteſtant. By a ſimilar courſe of intrigue and 
faction, M. Marguerites, one of the noble and proteſting 
members of the aſſembly, was elected mayor; and his 
inſtallation was marked by a proceeding which was a 
: x proper 
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proper omen of what was to follow. At Nimes a 


number of pikes or halberds had been manufactured for 


the purpoſe of arming the catholic party; and at the 
ceremony of his inſtallation, ſeveral perſons of the mi- 
litia appeared armed with theſe weapons, contrary to the 
expreſs order of the commandant of the national guard. 

The following day, one of the ſerjeants who had in 
this manner tranſgreſſed the orders of his commanding 
officer, was reproached with his diſobedience. He re- 
plied, that he was authoriſed by the mayor. A proteſ- 
tant ſerjeant who happened to be preſent obliged the 
other to follow him to that magiſtrate, who denied the 
fact, and ordered the catholic ſerjeant to be impriſoned 
for half an hour. Such a ſentence was conſidered rath- 
er as a triumph than as a puniſhment ; and he was no 
ſooner releaſed than with an immenſe troop of deſpera- 
does he repaired to the houſe of the proteſtant ſerjeant, 
who was fortunate enough to eſcape by a back way. 
The alarm ſoon ſpread in almoſt every quarter; the 
proteſtants were every where attacked, and ſeveral of 
them grievouſly wounded, 

The city continued in a ſtate of ferment, owing to 
the deſire of the magiſtrates to diſarm gradually the na- 
tional guard, and infiſting on their taking, beſides the 
uſual civic oath, a particular oath of obedience and ſub- 
miſſion to themſelves. On the 21ſt of April twenty 
companies were aflembled for this purpoſe, when the 
general cry was, Long live the king, down with the 
nation, cut the throats of the blacks !”* ſo they termed the 
proteſtants. In a few days afterwards an incendiary 
libel was diſtributed among the regiment of Guyenne, 
entitled, important advice to the French army ;* the 
anti-patriots in general, and even ſome companies of 
the military, put on the white cockade, the ſignal of re- 
bellion; ſeveral tumults were excited by the conteſts 
between the different parties; and on the 4th of May 
the devaſtation and carnage would have been univerſal, 
had not the regiment of Guyenne inſiſted on the mayor 
proclaiming the martial law, which once more reſtored 
tranquillity and order. 

M. Marguerites 
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M. Marguerites was cited before the national affem. 
bly to anſwer for theſe diſorders ; but his defence was 
ingenious, and the tenderneſs of his colleagues for a 
member of their own body prevented the infliction of 
puniſhment. On the 4th of June the diſcontents and 
diſorders were renewed before the gate of the palace, 
where the eleQtoral body were aſſembled. The rebel. 
lious companies who had worn the white cockade would 
forcibly prevent the dragoons and the regiment of Guy. 
enne from forming the patrols, and doing the regular 
duty of the city. They openly attacked the unarmed 
dragoons, fired on the citizens from the windows, and 
intrenched themſelves in a tower adjacent to the houſe 


of M. Froment. After ſome attempts at a parley, which 

it is {aid were broken by the firing of the ariſtocrats, 

the regiment of Guyenne forced the tower; and on : 

both ſides about twenty-four perſons were killed. f 

Innumerable jealouſies took place between the offi- 0 

cers and ſoldiers of the different regiments; and in one } 

of theſe conteſts the viſcount de Mirabeau ran off with 2 

the colours of his regiment, but was purſued, and 2 

obliged to ſurrender — In the capital the ſame t 

cauſes operated to promote diſunion and diſtruſt; and E 

this, united to the haſty and impetuous ſpirit of the N 

French nation, was frequently on the point of betraying a 

them into the moſt deiperate exceſſes. An inſtance of * 

this kind occurred on the 19th of May, which is wor- tl 

U thy of being recorded. On that day an unfortunate d 

' man was detected in the act of ſtealing a ſack of oats. c. 

bi Some ſoldiers of the national guard took him immedi- ec 

ll ately under their protection, and were conveying him ſo 

| as a priſoner to the Chatelet ; but the populace, who 01 

| were in the habit of inflicting ſummary juſtice, tore him ar 
| from the ſoldiers, and were in the act of beating him 

to death with their clubs, when the marquis de la Fay- vi 

ette happened to paſs by the horrid ſcene. He plung- M 

ed inſtantly into the thickeſt of the mob, and in de- w. 

ſpite of their outcries and menaces ſeized the perſon T 

who had begun the tumult, and conducted him with tw 


his own hands to the Chatelet. He next delivered the Tl 
| unfortunate 
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unfortunate criminal from the mob ; and, exhortin 
them to diſperſe, and conduct themſelves like orderly 
citizens, had the happineſs to ſee the tumult entirely 
ſuppreſſed, and the people return to their houſes, full 
of the praiſes of the man who had ſo intrepidly reſcued 
them from their own phrenſy, and prevented them from 
contaminating themſelves with human blood. 

An unexpected event, which occurred about the 
middle of May, excited the attention of the national 
aſſembly to one of the moſt important queſtions that 
can agitate a political ſociety. The diſpute which took 
_u between Great Britain and Spain, concerning 

ootkà Sound, became extremely embarraſſing to the 
politics of France. The {tric alliance which for almoſt 
a century had ſubſiſted between the nations of France 
and Spain, ſtrengthened by the once inviolable bond of 
family connexion between the reſpective courts, render- 
ed it probable that a demand 'would be. made by the 
latter for the ſtipulated aſſiſtance: on the other hand, 
a war might be fatal to the naſcent liberties of France; 
and the love of freedom which dignifies the Britiſh na- 
tion rendered her an object of veneration with the 
French patriots. On the 14th of May, M. de Mont- 
morin communicated to the national 3 the prep- 
arations for war in which the neighbouring powers 
were engaged, and the precautions which the king had 
thought neceſſary to adopt for the preſervation of his 
dominions. The diſcuſſions into which this communi- 
cation led were as various as the alarms which it excit- 
ed: the leſſer objects were, however, all at length ab- 
ſorbed by one important queſtion—* To whoſe hands 
ought the nation to delegate the right of making war 
and peace?“ 
| Two oppoſite opinions for a conſiderable period di- 
vided the afſembly. The count Clermont Tonnerre, 
Meſſrs. de Serent, Virieu, Dupont and others, defended 
warmly the conceſſion of this prerogative to the king— 
They ſtated, that the conſtitution originally eſtablithed 
wo diſtinct powers, the legiſlative and the executive. 
The onę was intended ſolely to expreſs the public * ; 

the 
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the other to execute it—That under the latter of theſe 
predicaments fell the right of directing the public force, 
for the defence or for the advantage of the nation— 
That general principles and general laws are the ob- 
jects of legiſlation ; but that the detail of political ac- 
tion fell entirely within the province of executive goy- 
ernment. The proceedings of popular aſſemblies, they 
added, are neceſſarily too flow and too public in a buſi- 
neſs where ſecreſy and diſpatch are commonly required: 
Miniſters too are reſponſible to the nation for their con- 
duct; but to the members of the national aſſembly no 
reſponſibility whatever is attached : and if miniſters are 
found to be not free from corruption, experience equal- 
ly evinces that the members of legiſlative bodies are not 
teſs expoſed to temptation. England, ſo remarkable 
for its jealouſy with reſpect to its liberties, has delegated 
to its monarchs this formidable prerogative, and has 


authority which the legiſlature retains over the treaſ- 
ures of the nation. If, in fine, ſaid theſe advocates of 
regal power, we have reaſon to dread the folly or the 
depravity of a monarch, is there no reaſon to appre- 
hend thoſe rapid movements of popular enthuſiaſm, 
that falſe and national pride, that unfounded and haſty 
reſentment, which ſo frequently agitate mixed and nu- 
merous aſſemblies? | | 

Among the orators who appeared on the contrary 
fide of the queſtion, were Meſſrs. d' Aiguillon, Garat, 
jun. Freteau, Jellet, Charles Lameth, Sillery, Petion, 
Robeſpierre, &c. In wiſhing to confine to the legiſla- 
tive body the right of making peace or war, they urg- 
ed, that the only proper judges of the expediency of 
war were thoſe who were to feel its inconveniences ; 
and not thoſe who were far removed from all expe- 
rience of its evils—That the entering into a war could 
not be conſidered as a mere function of executive gov- 
ernment, which conſiſts only in putting the exiſting laws 
in execution—and that the ſecreſy and diſpatch for 
which the partiſans of the royal prerogative ſo ſtrongly 
pleaded, were indeed eſſential to the conduct of milita- 
ry 


only thought it neceſſary to guard againſt abuſes by the 
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ry operations, but could ſcarcely be neceſſary to the act 
of declaring war. They proved from hiſtory, that the 
ruin of moſt nations had been effected by the falſe glo- 
of their rulers. They ridiculed the imaginary con- 
trol that a legiſlature might be thought to poſſeſs, after 
the commencement of hoſtilities, by withholding ſup- 
plies ; ſince the ſafety, the exiſtence of a ſtate was com- 
mitted by the declaration of war—and to fay we will 
withhold ſupplies, is to ſay we will not defend ourſelves. 
They doubted the efficiency of that reſponſibility which 
was attributed to miniſters; and demonſtrated that 
there was no reſponſibility for incapacity, for miſtaken 
opinions, for erroneous ſpeculations ;. and that even 
corruption and intrigue might not unfrequently ſhelter 
themſelves under ſome of theſe pretences. Theſe ar- 
guments were enforced by a reſolution, propoſed by M. 
Petion—“ that the French nation renounced forever 
all idea of conqueſt, and confined itſelf entirely to de- 
fenſive war; which was paſſed with univerſal accla- 
mations. | 

From this colliſion of ſentiment a third opinion aroſe, 
which, while it contradicted in ſome meaſure, ſerved at 
the ſame time to conciliate the others; and this was, 
that to the King ſhould be confided the prerogative of 
announcing to the aſſembly the neceflity of war or 
peace, and after a ſolemn deliberation, it ſhould be de- 
clared “on the part of the king of the French in the 
name of the nation,“ This was nearly the opinion which 
was ſupported by the count de Mirabeau; and though 
much obloquy was thrown upon him while the affair 
continued under deliberation, which was to the 22d of 

May, it was at length victorious. | 
On the 11th of June the aſſembly went into mourn- 
ing for three days on account of the death of Dr. 
Franklin; and nearly about the ſame period the ex- 
penſes of the civil liſt were ſettled at twenty-five mil- 
lions per annum, or about 1,250,000. ſterling ; and 
the dowry of the queen at four millions, or 200, oool. 
per annum ſterling. The civil liſt of France included 
ft, the king's perſonal expenſes, and thoſe of the 
queen; 
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queen; the education of the royal children, and a pro- 
viſion for the other branches of the royal family ; 2d, 
the buildings; the garde meuble, &c. of the crown; zd, 
the royal military eſtabliſhment, viz. the body guards, 
&c. However liberal this allowance may at firſt ſight 
appear, if we recollect the immenſe domains which the 
reigning family brought to the nation, it will perhaps 
not appear enormous: beſide that, whatever the par- 
ſimonious ſpirit of republicaniſm may allege, it is always 
ſound policy to attach by the ſtrongeſt intereſts the 
head of the ſtate to the ſupport of the conſtitution. A 
million a year is too little to bribe ſo numerous a repre- 
ſentation, biennially elected, as that of France; and 
yet it is ſuch as would enable the monarch to live in a 
ſtate becoming the chief magiſtrate of a great nation. 

Theſe meaſures were followed on the 14th and the 
ſucceeding days by a ſeries of decrees relative to the 


civil conſtitution of the clergy. In theſe, the injuſtice 


which we muſt confeſs had been done to that body of 
men was in ſome degree conpenſated, by the wiſe reg- 
ulations which prevented the extreme poverty of the 
inferior orders, and which reſtrained within moderate 
bounds the income of the higher clergy. But whether 
they acted wiſely in eſtabliſhing an elective prieſthood, 
or whether the improved mode of election which was 
adopted in France would have been preventive of thoſe 
evils to which ſuch an inſtitution is liable, where the 
old forms of election are preſerved, are experiments 
which are yet to be tried. | 

The affembly had ſcarcely completed this arduous 
talk, before it ventured upon a meaſure which drew im- 
mediately upon them the cenſure and indignation of all 
Europe—a mealure, which was the firſt to awake that 
malignant jealouſy with which the privileged orders and 
their dependants in every civilized country have fince 
continued to view the French revolution. Early in the 
month of June, the mayor of Paris had communicated 
to the aſſembly a plan for the celebration of a grand 
confederation, in which the repreſentatives of the na- 


tion, the king, the ſoldiery, and all who were in . 
| ſible 
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ſible ſituations, ſhould ſolemnly and in the face of the 
* whole nation renew their oaths of fidelity to the new 
conſtitution ; and this confederation was decreed to 
take place on the 14th of July, in honour of the taking 
of the Baſtille, and of the firſt eſtabliſhment of Gallic 
liberty. On the 19th of June, therefore, after decree- 
ing civic honours to the conquerors of the Baſtille, the 
patriotic feelings of the aſſembly were raiſed to a high 
pitch of enthuſiaſm, by a deputation of foreigners from 
every nation, who came to teſtify their reſpect for the 
new conſtitution in a warm panegyric, and to requeſt a 
ſeat at the enſuing folemnity. They were anſwered by 
the preſident with dignity, and diſmiſſed with reſpect 
and they had no ſooner retired, than M. Alexandre 
Lameth moved that the foreigners, and particularly 
the Germans, who might reſort to Paris to be ſpectators 
of the approaching ceremony, might not be inſulted 
by the repreſentation of their anceſtors, whom the van- 
ity of Louis XIV. had cauſed to be exhibited in chains 
at the feet of his ſtatue. The deputies of ſome of the 
provinces, which were repreſented in this ignominious 
ſituation, roſe with indignation to demand that theſe 
monuments of regal inſolence ſhould be effaced ; and 
another member propoſed, that all the falſe and pane- 
gyrical emblems which decorated the ſtatues of the 
kings ſhould be removed, and replaced by a repreſen- 
tation of the be/# action of each of the monarchs. 

At this moment M. Lambel, a diſtinguiſhed advocate 
and deputy for Villefranche, taking advantage of the 
general enthuſiaſm, exclaimed, that © he truſted he 
now ſaw the laſt moment of expiring vanity,” and pro- 
poſed the abolition of titles. Meſſrs. Prefelne and La 
Fayette mounted the tribune at the ſame inſtant; and 
the former read the outlines of a decree to that effect, 
which he ſaid he had prepared two months before. M. 
Foucault oppoſed the motion—** What,” ſaid he, 
* would you deprive man of the moſt powerful and 
the moſt noble motive of emulation? What would you 
do, for inſtance, with the man whom Henry II. hon- 
oured with a brevet, which recited, “that he was cre- 

ated 
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ated a count for having ſaved the ſtate? “ I would 
omit,” ſaid M. la Fayette, the words created à count, 
and inſert only, that he had ſaved the ſtate.” M. de 
St. Fargeau obſerved, that the decree in queſtion would 
ngt impoſe any hardſhip upon him, ſince he was poſſeſſ- 
X of ſeveral counties and marguiſates, the titles of which 
he had never employed. Many other members diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this debate, but none more than 
the viſcount de Noailles. Titles,” ſaid this nobleman, 
ein this enlightened age can only confer honour where 
there is nothing internally to reſpect. We do not ſpeak 
of duke Fox, count Waſhington, the marquis Franklin, 
but of Charles Fox, George Waſhington, Benjamin 
Franklin. Permit me to add,” ſaid he, © to ſo many 
excellent motions, one, the object of which is to reſcue 
from diſgrace a part of our fellow-citizens. Liveries, as 
a portion of the feudal ſyſtem, ought to be aboliſhed.” 
To theſe motions was added another from M. de Mont- 
morency, for the ſuppreſſion of armorial bearings ; and 
the whole of them was moulded into a decree by M. 
Chapelier, and paſſed. 


one party, and ſo much decried by the other, were in 
themſelves really deſerving neither of much cenſure nor 
of much praiſe ; they were neither a ſubject of exulta- 
tion for France, nor of imitation for other countries 
differently ſituated. The inconſiſtency of mankind is 
never ſo deciſively evinced as when vanity is the ruling 
paſſion. The princes and the nobility of Europe had 
beheld, with indifference, the plunder of the Gallican 
church ; they had ſeen, without alarm, the virtual an- 
nihilation of nobility by the union of the three eſtates 
in one houſe, and by the ſuppreſſion of the feudal priv- 
ileges :—but when the unmeaning titles, titles without 
function, titles without privilege, titles often without 
property, moſtly without legal claim, and frequently 
debaſed and degraded, came to be ſuppreſſed, then, and 
not till then, the ſtorm of noble and of regal indigna- 
tion was at once excited, and the alarm-bell was ſounded 
againſt the evils of French innovation. In this country 

| in 
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in particular, no compariſon can be inſtituted but with 
an invidious defign between the Britiſh houſe of peers 
and the noblefle of France. No reſemblance exiſts be- 
tween them, nor 1s there either any thing to be feared 
or to be defired from the example. In France the 


nobleſſe amounted to upwards of 200,000 perſons ; in 


England to not more than 300. In France the whole 
race was ennobled ; in England only the eldeſt ſon, and 
the reſt of the family is returned to the maſs of private 
citizens. In England nobility 1s rather title attached to 
a certain function; in France it was pnvilege attached 
to a title. The houſe: of peers of Great Britain is a 
member of the ſtate, a legiſlature and a ſupreme court 
of juſtice; in France nobility was ſomething without 
deſignation, without function, without reſpectability. 
There the nobility formed a peculiar caſt or tribe which 
diſdained to mix with the reſt of the nation; in Eng- 
land there is ſcarcely a family wiuch is not, or has not 
been, in ſome manner allied to the nobility, and all are 
equal except the actual repreſentatives of noble families. 
In France the offices and emoluments of the ſtate were 
monopolized by the nobleſſe; in England they are 
equally open to every commoner. In reality no titles 
were legal in France, but thoſe of the few who were 
termed peers of France: the reſt were aſſumed at the 
pleaſure of the perſon; and it was only neceſſary to 
be of a noble family, in order to decorate themſeives 
with whatever title ſounded moſt agreeably to the ear 
of the individual. When the nobleſſe were diſrobed of 
their feudal privileges, then in truth and reality they 
were aboliſhed. When they ceaſed to repreſent their 
own body, when the power of the nation was veſted 
in an aſſembly choſen by the people, then ranks were 
in reality levelled ; for rank without power will ſoon 
ceaſe to be ſuch, and no longer deſerves the name. 
As to liveries and armorial bearings, they are trifles, 
which were, on the one hand, beneath the notice of 
the national aſſembly, and on the other, their abolition 
can never be a matter of ſerious diſapprobation with 
men of ſenſe. The principal motive for paſſing theſe 


decrees 
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decrees was, doubtleſs, that no badge of ſeparation 
might remain to diſtinguiſh the privileged caſt from the 
reſt of the nation, and that no regular order might ſub. 
fiſt, thus diſtinguiſhed, inimical to the new conſtitution, 
But could the afſembly have foreſeen what a degree of 
odium this tranſaction was to bring upon their proceed. 
ings, they would have been greatly wanting in prudence 
not to have declined the meaſure ; but the more rea. 
fonable conjecture is, that they did not foreſee it. The 
conſidered it as an at much more indifferent and leſs 
invidious than many which they had paſſed ; and con- 
ceived that, where no perſon was deprived of any thing 
fubſtantial, no perſon would conceive himſelf ſubſtan. 
tially injured. 

In the mean time the preparations for the general 
confederation proceeded with conſiderable rapidity. 
The Champ de Mars, ſo famous for having been the ren- 
dezvous of the troops which in the proceeding year 
were intended to overawe the capital, was choſen for 
this ſolemnity. This piece of ground, which is about 
400 tolſes, or 800 yards in diameter, is bounded on the 
right and left by lofty trees, and commands at the fur- 
ther extremity a view of the military academy. In 
the middle of this vaſt plain an altar was erected for the 
purpoſe of adminiſtering the civic oath ; and round it an 
immenſe amphitheatre was thrown up, of a league in 
circumference, and capable of containing four hundred 
thouſand ſpectators. The entrance into the Champ de 
Confederation (as it was now called) was through tri- 
umphal arches. The king's throne was placed under 
an elegant pavilion in the middle, and on each fide of 
it were ſeats for the members of the national afſembly. 

Two thouſand workmen were employed upon this 
immenſe labour ; but the citizens of Paris, fearing leſt 
the preparation ſhould not be completed at the appoint- 
ed period, flocked from every quarter to aſſiſt in the un- 
dertaking. Not only the military, but the Clergy and 
even the ladies, lent their cheerful aſſiſtance. With 
aſtoniſhment ſtrangers beheld the moſt delicate and 


elegant of the temale ſex dragging the wheelbarrow, 
| | or 
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or handling with willing, but ſometimes ineffective 
endeavours, the weighty mallet or the ſpade. The 

rovincials, who came — the remoteſt parts of the 
kingdom to join in the confederation, emulated the 
citizens in their ardour and enthuſiaſm; and the work 
was completed, ſo as both with reſpect to time and 
manner to ſurpriſe every ſpectator. 

The important 14th of July at length arrived. The 
national guards of the departments, diſtinguiſhed by 
their reſpective ſtandards, the battalions of infantry, 
and the different troops of cavalry, the marine of 
France, and the foreigners who ſerved under its ban- 
ners, being all arranged in military order, the king and 
the national aſſembly took a ſolemn oath to maintain 
the conſtitution; the armed citizens repeated it amongſt 
the applauſes of innumerable ſpectators. They ſwore 
to live free, or die; and this oath was taken on the 
lame day R the whole extent of the kingdom. 

Previous to the confederation, the duke d' Orleans 
deſired leave to return and aſſiſt at this auguſt ceremo- 

On the receipt of his letter, M. de la Fayette 
aſcended the tribune, and explained his motives for 
having adviſed the departure of the duke; which were 
in brief, © that he apprehended an ill uſe might be 
made of his name, while preſent, in order to diſturb 
the public tranquillity. Theſe reaſons, M. de la Fayette 
added, did he believe ſtill ſubſiſt, though he ſaw noth- 
ing to make him apprehenſive at preſent for the public 
latety.” The duke arrived on the 11th of July, and, 
after firſt renewing his civic oath in the national aſſem- 
bly, aſſiſted perſonally at the confederation. 
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CHAP. V. 


Courts of juſtice—New taxes—Droit d Aubaine, Sc. abol- 
Ee Accuſation of the Chatelet againſt M. M. d Or- 
leans and Mirabeau— Provincial diſturbances— Affair of 
Nancy—Refignation of M. Neckar — Mutiny at Breſt — 
Riot at Paris — Affairs of Avignon Ejectment of the non- 
juring clergy from their benefices—League formed by for- 
eign powers againſt France— Troubles at Aix, Lyons, and 
Brittany—Emigration of the king's aunts — Armed men 
found in the palace Decrees relative to the army, the 
regency, c. Diſcuſſion of the law of inheritances— 
Death and charatter of M. de Mirabeau—Organization 
e the miniſtry— The king flopped as he was going to St. 
Cloud Infurrefions in the French colonies — Flight of the 
king His return—— Hoſtile preparations on the frontiers — 
Martial law proclaimed at Parts— The new conſtitution 
preſented, and accepted by the king. | 


ConTRaRY to general expectation, the grand con- 
federation was performed without tumult or confuſion, 
and nothing but the weather, which was damp and 


. .aunfavourable, occurred to cloud or to diſturb the mag- 


nificent ſcene. Though to the eye of a philoſopher 
theſe ceremonies convey little more than the idea of a 
eat national pantomime, yet in the minds of the popu- 
lace this ſolemnity ſtamped an additional legality on 
the proceedings of the national aflembly, and ſtrength- 
ened their hands. | 
The legiſlature made an advantageons uſe of the calm 
which ſucceeded the confederation, in completing the 
organization of the judicial department. Judges or 
Juſtices of the peace were to be elected in each canton, 
for the determination of petty differences ; tribunals 
for the adjudication of more important cauſes were 
eſtabliſhed in diſtricts; and a tribunal of 2 or 
court of appeal, was appointed for the whole kingdom, 
where, under certain reſtrictions, the proceedings of 


the inferior courts might be reviſed. Courts of * 
in 
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inal juſtice were eſtabliſhed in each of the departments; 
and a high national court, for the trial of crimes againſt 
the ſtate, completed the edifice. One inſtitution, how- 


1 ever, demands our attention, and we believe it was pe- 
7 culiar to the new juriſprudence of France. Boards of 
of conciliation were appointed in every diſtrict, where the 
— parties in a ſuit were to be cited perſonally, and where 
A every means were to be employed to effect an amicable 
- termination, before the cauſe could be brought to a 
ad hearing before the ordinary courts of juſtice. Family 
en arbitrators were alſo authoriſed to terminate petty diſ- 
ie putes between near relations, and the forms preſeribed 
— in all theſe caſes were the ſimpleſt that could be invent- 
ion ed. We have already remarked that the trial by jury 
St. was only adopted in criminal caſes: an ariſtocratic writ- 
the er obſerves on this ſubject, with ſome archneſs, that 
— « the trial by jury would alſo have been eſtabliſhed in 
tion civil cauſes, if there had not been too many lawyers in 
the conſtituting aſſembly. This is indeed not the only 
objection to the new juriſprudence of France, ſince there 
on- is much room to doubt whether temporary and elective 
on, judges can ever be adequate to the purpoſes of ſubſtan- 
and tial juſtice. Notwithſtanding theſe defects, however, 
1ag- the code was deſerving of ſome admiration for its ſim- 
jher plicity, its conſiſtency ; for the gratuitous adminiſtra- 
of a tion of juſtice ; for the eaſy acceſs which the pooreſt 
pu- ſubject, when injured, might have to the means of re- 
on dreſs; for the diſcouragement which it held forth ta 
gth- litigious and vexatious conteſts : and however the 
French revolution may be cenſured, in this part of the 
calm conſtitution other nations may find much worthy of im- 
- the tation, and many inſtitutions for the obvious vaſe and 
8 or advantage of the people. | 
ton, With reſpect to the pecuniary intereſts of the repub- 
unals lic, it was alſo decreed that the legiſlative body ſhould 
were annually determine the ſum total of the public expenſes 
u, or and contributions; and that, under the direction of the 
dom, king, an adminiſtration ſhould be eſtabliſhed in each 
g8 of department, with an inferior or ſubordinate one in each 
crim- diſtrict, for the regulation and collection of the revenue. 
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The police of each city or community. was committed 
to magiſtrates choſen by the citizens. 
To replace the ſalt tax, and the other odious and 
oppreſſive impoſts, which had been aboliſhed, the aſſem- 
bly impoſed an eaſy land tax upon immoveable property, 
and a poundage upon perſonal property and annuities ; 
a tax upon patents and a ſtamp tax upon contracts and 
other writings, Theſe taxes were however but ill paid; 
and to remedy the deficiencies of the revenue, continu- 
al emiſſions of aſſignats became neceſſary; and even to 
ſupply the want of current coin, which had been greatly 
leſſened by the continual emigrations, it was thought 
proper to iſſue aſſignats for the ſmalleſt ſums. But pa- 
pet credit, however reſponſible the bank on which it is 
dependent, is always attended with a temporary incon- 
venience. It circulates with leſs facility than ſpecie, 
and commonly increaſes the balance of exchange in 
favour of foreign nations. | 

Several decrees of leſſer moment, but which reflect 
credit on the liberality and wiſdom of the aſſembly, were 
paſſed about this period. That in particular which re- 
{tored to the proteſtants thoſe poſſeſſions of which their 
anceſtors had been deprived by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, is deſerving of the higheſt encomiums; 
and that which aboliſhed forever all extraordinary tax- 
es levied upon the Jews, was at once politic and juſt. 
Theſe were followed by the abolition of the execrable 
droit d'aubaine, which aſſigned to the king the property 
of all aliens not naturalized, who died in _— 

In the fate of the unfortunate Favras, the tribunal of 
the Chatelet had evinced themſelves not the moſt unex- 
ceptionable judges of the competency of evidence. A 
{till more embarraſſed and dubious affair involved them 
in ſome diſgrace ſoon after the confederation. That 
tribunal was charged by the afſembly to take cogni- 
zance of the tranſactions of the 5th and 6th of October. 
On the 7th of Auguſt they brought their report ſealed 
to the bar of the aſſembly, and in a pompous addreſs 
lamented the ſevere taſk which their duty to their 
country had impoſed upon them ; and concluded with 
: informing 


ted 
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informing the aſſembly that two of their own body 
were among the principal criminals. The aſſembly 
heard this denunciation with horror and conſternation ; 
the report of the Chatelet was referred to a committee; 
and the members againſt whom it was pointed appeared 
to be M. d' Orleans aud M. Mirabeau the elder, whom 
they accuſed of a conſpiracy to murder the queen, and 
to place M. d' Orleans upon the throne. The procedure 
of the Chatelet was printed; and before the committee 
had time to make their report, ſo incompetent was the 
evidence, and ſo inconcluſive the reaſoning, that though 
neither M. d' Orleans nor M. Mirabeau were at that 
time great favourites with the populace, the public 
voice had already acquitted them: “ on the 2d of Octo- 
ber therefore the aſſembly decreed, that on a full ex- 
amination there was no cauſe of accuſation againſt them. 
Others were alſo involved in the proceſs ; but this un- 
propitious commencement ſo totally annihilated all 
confidence in the tribunal to which the proſecution was 
referred, that the affair was dropped, and probably the 
guilty were permitted to eſcape. ' 

Whatever might have been the motives of the Chat- 
elet on this occaſion, it is certain that the ſpirit of party 
never was more violent in France than about the period 
of which we are now treating. The ariſtocratic body, 
who had previouſly acted chiefly on the defenſive, were 
now become the aſſailants, and no means were left un- 
tried to plunge the nation into a ſtate of confuſion. It 
muſt be allowed too, that the impatient and irritable 
temper of the French populace was an excellent engine 
to work with; and the jealouſy which exiſted between 

the 

It is by no means certain, however, that they were guiltleis of the 
charge 3 but the error of the Chatelet was in not ſufficiently inveſtigat- 
ng the evidence: and this is one among the many proofs that the French 
{and even thoſe among them who are moſt practiſed in forenſic pro- 
ceedings) haye no correct notions as yet of the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
In all their judicial proceedings a charge is dreſſed up in a ſtyle of 
declamation, and the facts if plauſible are generally taken for granted; 


this was flagrantly the caſe in thoſe two moſt horrid and atrocious 
— the trial of the king, and of the unfortunate and ill-treated 
INC, . 
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the ancient ſoldiery and the new militia afforded fre. 
quent opportunities but too favourable to the wiſhes 
of the malecontents. Petty tumults and continual diſ- 
truſt were excited in the frontier provinces, in different 
parts of Flanders, Alface, and Lorrain, and a defection 
of ſome magnitude took place among the ſoldiery at 
"Toulouſe ; but what happened at Nancy was of a till 
more ſerious nature, and deſerves a particular detail. 
As far as we have been able to collect from the jour- 
nals of the national aſſembly, and other authentic infor. 
mation, the following appears a juſt ſtatement of this 
dark and myſterious tranſaction. From the firſt eſtab- 
liſhment of the revolution, the French army had been 
in a ſtate little favourable either to patriotiſm or ſubor- 
dination. The majority of their officers were of the 
ancient nobleſſe, and a mutual jealouſy exiſted between 
them and the private ſoldiers. Every inducement had 


been employed to ſeduce the ſoldiers from their duty; 


and when promiſes and blandiſhments did not prevail, 
the moſt ſevere meaſures were put in execution. The 
ſoldiers were frequently ill paid, and yet the moſt cul- 
pable profuſion had been made of the money voted for 
the ſupport of the army. Such, by the evidence of a 
party of the national guard of Nancy at the bar of the 
aſſembly, was the ſtate of the garriſon in that city. The 
officers in general were inimical to the new conſtitution, 
and had made uſe of every temptation to deſtroy the at- 
tachment of the ſoldiers to the new arrangement. Theſe 
means proving unſucceſsful, they had adopted the mot 
Tigorous diſcipline ; they had withheld the pay of the 
ſoldiers, and even condemned them to run the gauntlet 
for demanding neceſſaries. They had endeavoured to 
perſuade the men, that all theſe acts were in conformity 
with the orders of the national afſembly, which refuſed 
any longer to furniſh them with the uſual allowance of 
bread, and which was upon the point even of depriving 
them of the augmentation of pay which had been eſtab- 
liſhed at the revolution. 

In the ſame ſpirit the utmoſt pains were employed to 
produce diſtruſt and mutual abhorrence between the 
| citizens 
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citizens and the ſoldiers. Men were dreſſed in the 
uniform of the king's regiment, (one of the regiments 
in garriſon there) and employed to wound and inſult 
the citizens. One of theſe perſons was taken, and 
baniſhed from the city at the requeſt of the regiment 
at the ſame- time, ſome young officers were encouraged 
by their ſuperiors to behave in the moſt indecent manner 
to ſeveral of the peaceable inhabitants ; and even hired 
ruffians were engaged for the ſame purpoſe. Several of 
theſe were arreſted, and a court- martial appointed, at 
the requeſt of the regiment, for their trial: but M. 
Bouille, who commanded in the province, had ſet 
himſelf in oppoſition to this meaſure. - One of the 
grenadiers who had been active in theſe proſecutions, 
was menaced in the moſt inſulting manner by an offi- 
cer, who ſoon after deſerted to the king of Hungary. 

Wearied with theſe repeated indignities, and acts 
of oppreſſion, the regiment at length threw off its al- 
legiance, aſſerted loudly that they were wronged of 
their pay and their allowance, and demanded the regi- 
mental accounts. M. Denou threatened with the 
gauntlet all who preſumed to call for the accounts. 
The regiment therefore immediately ſeized the military 
cheſt, and diſpatched a deputation to Paris, to repre- 
ſent theſe facts to the national aſſembly. 

The officers, however, took care to anticipate the 
repreſentation of the ſoldiers, and were too intimately 
connected with the miniſters, and ſome members of 
the aſſembly, to permit the- complaints of the privates 
to be heard. The deputation from the regiment was 
arreſted at Paris. M. de la Tour du Pin, the miniſter 
of war, made a formidable repreſentation of the re- 
bellious conduct of the regiment. The miſeries reſult- 
ing from a want of ſubordination, and the neceſſity of 
an example, were echoed through the aſſembly. On 
the 16th of Auguſt, a ſevere decree was paſſed, which 
authoriſed the commander in chief of the province to 
reduce the inſurgents by force. I» 

In the mean time, the other regiments in garriſon, 
the Swiſs regiment of Chateauvieux, and the Wo 
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of cavalry called Meſtre de Camp, irritated by fimilar 
oppreſſions, and much diforganized by want of diſci- 
pline, had concurred in the rebellion, had ſeized fome 
of their officers, and were joined by great numbers of 
the populace. | 

he decree of the 16th was no ſooner made public 
than, from knowing the character of the commander 


in chief, the moſt ſerious conſequences were appre- 


hended by all good citizens. The national guard of 
Nanc alm. „and offered to the regiments to un- 
1 the part of mediators, and to ſend the terms 
of their ſubmiſſion by a deputation from their oun 
body to the national aſſembly. The deputation pro- 
ceeded immediately to Paris, and on the 31ſt of 
Auguſt appeared before the aſſembly. On their rep- 


reſentation, the decree of the 16th was repealed, and 


commiſſioners were appointed for the purpoſe of in- 
quiring minutely into the circumſtances of the caſe, and 
to puniſh the guilty, and reward the deſerving. 

Such an arrangement however did not ſuit the views 
of the perfidious and ſanguinary Bouille. Without 
waiting the reſult of the deputation from Nancy, he 
haſtened with a fatal raſhneſs (as was confeſſed even 
1 his advocates) to enforce the decree of the 16th. 

e collected all the troops that he could aſſemble from 


every part, and ſuch of the national guard as preferred 


a patriotic ſubordination to the immediate dictates of 
their feelings and their reſentments. In ſpite of their 
offers of ſubmiſſion, he fell upon the regiments of 
Chateauvieux and Meſtre de Camp; and after putting 
an immenſe number to the ſword, he completely routed 
them, and took four hundred priſoners. 

The king's regiment had been retained in their bar- 
racks by the exertions of ſome patriotic perſons who 
urged them to ſubmiſſion. Even when M. Bouille 
arrived, they were prevented from acting by the in- 
trepidity and virtue of a young officer of the name of 
Deſſilles. This intrepid young man, after urging his 
tellow-ſoldiers by every motive to ſubmit, aſſuring them 
that ſooner or later they would experience the juſtice 
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of the legiſlature, placed himſelf before the mouth of 
a cannon, which they were going to fire. He was 
forcibly dragged from this dangerous ſituation, but in 
the ſtruggle received three or four wounds, of which 
he afterwards died. 

The news of this event was received at Paris with 
horror. As M. Bouille had not exceeded the authori- 
ty which the national aſſembly had unfortunately con- 
ceded to him by the raſh decree of the 16th, they could 
not legally inflict either puniſhment or cenfure upon 
him. The populace, however, who were not reduced 
to any ſuch dilemma, gave a full vent to their feelings; 
they ere accuſed M. Bouille of treachery, and a 
defire to effect a counter-revolution, and even threaten- 
ed the lives of the miniſters. In a word, the reſent- 
ment of the people ſeemed to menace the molt danger- 
ous exceſſes, which were only prevented by unuſual 
circumſpection and care. It is only neceſlary to add 
with reſpe& to this buſineſs, that in the month of 
December following the aſſembly reverſed all its own 
decrees againſt the inſurgents at Nancy, liberated all 
the priſoners, and recompenſed them as men who had 
unjuſtly ſuffered : at the ſame time they decreed public 
honours to the memory of the brave Deſſilles, and 
placed his family under the protection of the ſtate. 

The decline of M. Neckar's popularity has been 
already noticed. He had not raiſed himſelf in the eſti- 
mation of the people by a pamphlet which he publiſhed 
on the abolition of nobility, or at leaſt of titles, which 
ſupported with much ingenuity the ariſtocratical order. 
Both previous to this ſtep, and after it, he muſt have 
felt the gradual loſs of the public eſteem, and poflibly 
had for ſome time meditated a retreat from office. 
The meaſure was however probably accelerated by the 
popular clamours on the affair of Nancy, which in- 
volved him (certainly unfairly) with the reſt of the 
miniſters in that tranſa&ion. On the 4th of September 
he ſent a letter of reſignation to the aſſembly, and 
pleaded his ill ſtate of health, which required his re- 
turing to the baths in Switzerland; though he dropped 

2 ſome 
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fome diſtant intimation of the uneaſineſs he had expe- 


rienced in his ſituation. It is not to the credit of the 


national aflembly, that no public notice was taken of 
this letter. The inflexible integrity of M. Neckar cer. 
tainly demanded the higheſt veneration ; his abilities 
entitled him to refpeQ, and his ſervices to gratitude. 


But, what is the —_— of public bodies! If, like 
0 


one of his predeceſſors in office, he had retired, a pub- 
lic defaulter, infamouſly loaded with the ſpoils of his 
country, only to be employed in exciting enemies, and 
provoking the moſt profligate combinations againſt 
her, could he have been treated with more marked 
contempt ? | 

The ſame parties, and the ſame factious ſpirit which 
2 in the army, pervaded alſo the navy of 

rance. The national aſſembly had decreed the ad- 


Herence of the nation to all exiſting treaties, in which 
the family compact was neceſſarily included; and as. 
England continued arming on the Spaniſh diſpute, a 


fleet of thirty ſail was ordered to be equipped at Bret, 
as it was uncertain how far France might be involved 
in the expected hoſtilities. The diſorders which took 
place among the ſeamen at Breſt have been attributed 
to different cauſes. On the 13th of September, while 
the ſquadron was fitting out with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, the Leopard arrived from St. Domingo, having 
on board a part of the refraQtory aſſembly, who, being 
diſſolved by the governor, had embarked on board the 
Leopard, both to fave themſelves from imprifonment, 
and to endeavour to make friends to their party in 
the mother country. As therefore the diſſatisfaction 
commenced on board this veflel, on account of the ad- 
miral commanding a ſailor to be impriſoned for intoxi- 
cation, it was ſuppoſed by ſome that the crew had been 
depraved by their communication with the rebellious 
members of the St. Domingo afſembly ; while others 
have attributed it, perhaps with more probability, to 
the general ſuſpicion which the ſeamen entertained of 
their officers, the majority of whom were of the no- 
bility, and poſſibly not well affected to the new con- 

ſtitution, 
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ſtitution. M. Menou, in a report from the milit 


and marine committees on the 21ſt of October, at- 
tempted to fix the blame on the inactivity and inertneſs 
of the miniſters. This charge, however, did not ap- 
pear well founded, though it was followed on the 


27th by the reſignation of the naval miniſter, M. de la 


Luzerne, who was ſucceeded by M. Fleurieu ; the arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux alſo reſigned about the ſame time; 
and M. Duport du Tertre, a man poſſeſſed of every 
great and amiable quality, was appointed niniſter of 
juſtice. On the 16th of November M. Tour du Pin 
was replaced by M. du Portail.* The admiral, M. 
Albert de Rioms, alſo reſigned, with many of the 
officers; and M. Bougainville was appointed to the 
command of the fleet. The malecontents were with 
ſome difficulty reduced to ſubordination ;3 but happily 
for France, ſhe was delivered from the neceſſity of en- 
gaging in a war by the convention which was ſoon 
after ſigned between Spain and England. 

It may be conſidered as a ſingularly fortunate cir- 
cumſtance, that, amidft all theſe diſturbances in the 
exterior parts of the kingdom, the new police of Paris 
had preſerved the metropolis tolerably quiet. The diſ- 
content excited by the affair of Nancy ended without 
violence. On the 13th of November, however, the 
tranquillity of the capital was once more diſturbed, in 
conſequence of a private diſpute, which ended in a duel 
between M. Caſtries and M. Charles Lameth, in which 
the latter was dangerouſly wounded. As every report 
is at firſt exaggerated, the news was very generally 
{pread that M. Lameth was killed; and the people, 
ever prone to ſuſpicion, immediately conceived the 
formidable idea of a general conſpiracy ſucceſſively to 
aſſaſſinate all the patriotic members. An immenſe 
mob was preſently aſſembled at the Hotel de Caſtries, 

| | which 


* 'This was the firſt of thoſ: forced and violent changes of miniſtry 
which were the harbingers of the diffolution of all legal authority i 
France. On this occation M. Cazalcs pronounced a moſt eloquent 5 
courſe, in which he proved from hiſtory, that the legiſlative power in- 
terfering with the executive in the appointment of the ſubordinate agenty 
ef government could be only attended with the ruin of the nation. 
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| 
| which they proceeded to ſpoil and deſtroy. M. de la 
| | Fayette, whoſe vigilance was ever awake, no ſooner 
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heard of the commotion, than with a party of the na- 
tional guard he repaired to the ſpot, and, with a for- 
titude which never forſook him, forcibly repreſented 
to the populace the raſhneſs of their conduct. It is 
equally to the credit of each party, that the mob im- 
mediately deſiſted, and even, on coming out of the 
houſe, inſiſted that every man ſhould be ſearched, to 
| evince that plunder was not in the leaſt their object. 

On the 16th and 2oth of November a — came 
before the aſſembly, which was pregnant with difh. 
culty, and which ſuſpended the public opinion for ſc ne 
fucceeding months. It is well known, that the country 
of Avignon is incloſed on every fide by the dominions 
of France ; that it formed anciently a part of Provence; 
that it was alienated by a queen who was at that period 
both under circumſtances of compulſion and a minor; 
that, as ſoon as ſhe came of age, ſhe reclaimed it; 
that the ceſſion had not been formally acknowledged 
by the parliaments, and that ſeveral ſucceſſive mon- 
archs had renewed their claim to the city as a part of 
their hereditary dominions. On the other hand, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that long poſſeſſion had given 
to the popes that title by which moſt ſovereignties are 
held; that the ceſſion of Jane, queen of Naples, had 
been ratified by the ſtates of Provence; and that if 
fome of the kings had denied the right of the pope, it 
had been acknowledged by others. A ſtronger reaſon 
folicited the aſſembly to incorporate this city with the 
kingdom of France, and that was the voice of the in- 
habitants of Avignon themſelves. The papal govern- 
ment is notoriouſly the worſt in the world; it is even 

faid, that juſtice was publickly bought and ſold at Avig- 
non ; nor could any remonſtrances to the pope obtain 
redreſs for the people. In this ſtate of oppreſſion, a | 
large party in the city ſaw with a ſpirit of emulation 
the new government of France; they deſired to make 
it their model, but ſtill profefled obedience to the pope. 
They elected a municipality, and formed the active ! 
citizens into a national guard. Such a ſtate of things g 
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was ſcarcely conſiſtent with a foreign dominion. A 
conteſt between the vice-legate and the people immedi- 
ately ſucceeded : on the 1oth of June a violent infur- 
rection took place in the city; the people ſeized the 
palace; the papal arms were taken down, and thoſe of 
France put up in their place; and a petition was dif- 
patched to the national aſſembly, entreating, that the 
territory of Avignon might be incorporated into the 
dominions of France. To this firſt application the aſ- 
ſembly only anſwered, by ſending a body of troops to 
reſtore tranquillity, and to preſerve order in the city ; 
at the ſame time adjourning the queſtion concerning 
the object of the petition. In May 1791, the diſcuſſion 
was again reſumed, and it was again deferred. In the 
mean time, as the papal party was ſtrong, and the 
clergy apprehenſive of being deprived of their influ- 
ence and their wealth, a moſt dreadful civil war deſo- 
lated this beautiful country. It would be diſgulting, 
as well as tedious, to enter into a detail of the bloody 
ſcenes and the horrid outrages which ſucceeded. Let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that all theſe circumſtances being made 
known to the aſſembly, after repeated deliberations, it 
was at length reſolved, on the 14th of September, 1791, 
that the territory of Avignon, with the adjacent county 
of Venaiſſin, ſhould be conſidered as a part of the 
French empire, and that a compenſation in lieu of theſe 
countries ſhould be offered to the pope.* We have 
anticipated a little the order of theſe tranſactions, for 
the ſake of perſpicuity, and now return to the chain 
of our narrative. 

We have already ſeen but too much octaſion for 
cenſure in the ſevere treatment which the. national 
clergy experienced from the conſtituent aſſembly. 
Their fituation was not improved by a ſeries of decrees 
which were paſſed in the latter end of the year 1790. 
In the month of July, among other eccleſiaſtical regu- 
lations, it had been enacted, that every beneficed clergy- 

man 


This was the firſt inſtance in which the legiſlature of France vio- 
lated that excellent maxim which it had ſo ſolemnly enaRed, to avoid 
all conqueſt, all acceſkon of territory, all increaſe of dominion. 
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man ſhould ſolemnly: take an oath, to watch care: 
fully over the faithful in the pariſh or dioceſe which 
was entruſted to his care; to be faithful to the nation, 
the law, and the king; and to maintain, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, the' new conſtitution of France, and 
particularly the decrees relative to the civil conititution 
of the clergy.” Many of the clergy, on the firſt pub. 
hilang of this decree, ſpontaneoufly offered to take the 
oath; but in many places the reſolution continued a 
mere dead letter, till the 27th of November, when a 
moſt ſevere decree was enacted, declaring that all ſuch 
clergy as ſhould negle& to take the oath, fhould be 
conſidered as virtually ejected rom their benefices; 
and condemning to ſevere pains and penalties all ſucl 
as ſhould. prove refractory. The policy of this meaſure 
was certainly to place the government of the church 
in the hands of men who were well affected to the 


new conſtitution, and to difengage the nation from a 


number of diſaffected perſons, who might be dan- 
gerous if poſſeſſed of power. In this view, the meaſ- 
ure, after what had been done, might be politic; but 


It certainly was not juſt. It might be a means of giv- 


ing permanency to the new order of things, but it was 
a violent infringement on toleration ; and may we 
never ſee civil liberty preſerved by a tyranny exerted 
over the conſciences of men! The conſequence was, 
that many conſcientious perſons, who had been wel! 
affected to the conſtitution, reſigned their benefices ; 
and indeed the ſituation. of honeſt men with ſtrict no- 
tions of church authority, was rendered extremely per- 
plexing by the pablic declaration of the pope, who 
teſtified in marked terms his diſapprobation of the 
oath. It is but juſtice to add, that the ſeverity of this 
decree was in ſome degree mitigated by a ſubſequent, 
law, which aſſigned to the non-juring clergy a penſion 

of -500 livres per annum. | 
The year 1790 cloſed with ſome acceſſion of popu- 
larity to the national aſſembly. A ſtatue was decreed 
to be erected to the memory of Rouſſeau, and his 
widow was allowed a penſion. To a benevolent mad- 
man, 
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man, who was poſſeſſed of infinite genius, which he 
had exerted with effect in the cauſe of liberty, ſuch a 
tribute of reſpe& might not be miſplaced; and the 
penſion to his widow was an act of charity: but when 


(at a ſubſequent period) the aſſembly decreed almoſt 


divine honours to the profligate and unprincipled Vol- 
taire, they diſgraced themſelves in the eyes of all good 
men, and made their approbation be juſtly conſidered 
as an infult and degradation. Some other popular acts 
were paſſed; but what conferred upon them the moſt 
ſolid applauſe, was the report, of the committee of 
finances, from which it appeared, that the national 
receipt exceeded the expenditure by three millions, 
and that there was upwards of Foo, oool. ſterling in 
ſpecie in the public treaſury. To the immortal honour 
pf the aſſembly, the pernicious and diſgraceful tax 
of LOTTERIES was totally aboliſhed and prohibited. 
About the cloſe of the year M. de St. Prieſt, miniſter 
of the interior department, refigned. 

The firſt act of the new year was not leſs honourable 
to the conſtituent legiſlature. Inſtead of indicating 
(as its enemies inſinuated) an inclination to prolon 
its ſeſſion, like the long parliament of England, a lit 
of articles was introduced, which were neceflary to be 
diſcuſſed previous to the final eſtabliſhment of the 
conſtitution ; after the determination of which the aſ- 
ſembly declared its intention of diſſolving itſelf, and 
reſigning its authority. | 

The jealouſy of the neighbouring potentates now 
began to be alarmed, and there was much reaſon to 
apprehend that a league was formed againſt the riſing 
liberties of France, among the moſt powerful nations 
of the continent. Cordons of troops were advanced 
from Germany on the north, from Spain on the ſouth, 
and from Italy and Savoy on the welt ; and France 
might be ſaid literally to be beſieged with hoſtile ar- 
mies. The events which took place in France retarded 
for a while the execution of this plan: but the diſpo- 
ſitions of deſpotic courts never alter; their action is 
occaſionally interrupted by circumſtances; but their 

tenor 
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tenor is direct, and their conduct commonly conſiſtent : 
what Leopold left unperformed, Francis at a more 
convenient ſeaſon endeavoured to accompliſh. 
The only plea which the conduct of France afforded 
theſe powers for interfering in her domeſtic concerns, 
was the claims of the German princes who had eſtates 
in Alſace and Lorraine. On the ſubverſion of the 


feudal inſtitutions, the claims of vaſſalage, mortmain, 
&c. &c. which theſe princes conſidered as their right, 


were neceflarily aboliſhed. It was in vain that the na- 


tional aſſembly repeatedly decreed them the ampleſt 
compenſation. The views of the German courts were 
different. Alſace and Lorraine afforded the excuſe; 
but the object of the projected war was certainly not 
the ſeignorial rights of a few petty princes, who would 
think themſelves amply recompenſed by the receipt of 
a few louis in their empty treafuries. The cautious 


politics of Leopold, however, led him to purſue the 


moſt ' courtly meaſures in treating with France. On 
the 22d of January the king communicated to the al- 
fembly a letter from the emperor of Germany, in 
which that monarch made the moſt unqualified prot- 
eſtations of his amicable intentions towards France: 
but intimated at the ſame time, that © it was neceſ- 
fary that all the innovations that have taken place in 
conſequence of the decrees of the fourth of Auguſt be 
done away, and matters put upon the ancient foot- 
ing.” The king, when he communicated the letter, 
treated it merely as an official meaſure of the emperor, 
as head of the German empire; and obſerved, that he 
received at the ſame time the moſt pacific aſſurances 
from the court of Vienna. The aſſembly, however, 
were not to be impoſed upon by the fineſſe of Leo- 
pold ; they immediately decreed a conſiderable aug- 
mentation of the national force, and that every defen- 
five meaſure ſhould be expeditiouſly adopted. 

. Several cauſes conſpired to prevent the re-eſtabliſhment 
of order in the provinces. The people in many places 
were too little inſtructed to enjoy legal and temperate 
liberty. The hopes of thoſe who were Adverſe to the 


new 
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new conſtitution were elevated by the proſpe& of a 
counter-revolution, and the movements of the hoſtile 
powers; and, the reſentment of the refractory and 
ejected prieſts operated every where upon the fanati- 
ciſm of the populace. At Aix, a club or ſociety, 
calling itſelf ! Friends of the king and the clergy,” 
was inſtituted; the members of which, on the 12th 
of December, indulged themſelves in the imprudent 
meaſure of wearing the white cockade. In the evening 
of that day, ſome of the party met with a number of 
perſons who belonged.to a club of oppoſite principles ; 
ſome piſtols were diſcharged, and a riot immediately 
enſued. The mob haſtened immediately to the priſon, 
where a M. Paſchalis, an advocate, had for ſome time 
been confined for ſeditious writings and practices; and, 
in defiance of the municipality and the national guard, 
tore him from his place of confinement, and hanged 
him, with two others of the ariſtocratic party, Meſſrs. 
Roquette-and Dorimont, on the neighbouring trees. 
At Lyons, on the other hand, a deſperate but ill- 
concerted conſpiracy was diſcovered, which had for its 
object, to corrupt the populace of that city, by diſtrib- 
uting money among them ; to bring back thither the 
ex- princes; to make that city the retreat of the king, 
if he could be detached from the national aſſembly; 
and, if not, the aſſembly was forcibly to be conveyed 
thither along with him. 3 
In the neighbourhood of Vannes in Brittany the fa- 
natic clergy openly preached againſt the conſtitution: 
and in one country pariſh, the prieſt, after having cel- 
ebrated maſs, deſired his congregation to kiſs the cru- 
cifix, and gave them abſolution. Go now,” ſaid he, 
and plunge your daggers into the hearts of thoſe 
impious perſons who have degraded your holy religion ; 
you are ſaved!” The infatuated multitude, inſtigated 
by this incendiary exhortation, marched in a body to 
Vannes.* At this place, however, they found the Iriſh 
regiment of Walſh-and the national guard of POrient 
| Seas” 2 prepared 
This fact is given on the authority of a decidedly democratic pub- 


lication, and is therefore to be received with ſome caution. 
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prepared for their reception, and they were eaſily re- 
pulſed and diſperſed. | | 
The public attention was now occupied with a tranſ- 
action which would have been of little conſequence in 
any other circumſtances of the ſtate. On the 2oth of 
February, the preſident of the national afſembly receiv. 
ed a letter from the king, ſtating that his aunts, the 
daughters of Louis XV. had left Paris that morning at 
ſix o'clock, and that, as he was perſuaded that | bu 
could not legally be deprived of the liberty which the 
conſtitution gave to every citizen to travel whereever 
his inclination led him, he had nor attempted to pre- 
vent their departure. This report was no ſooner made 
than M. Camus propoſed that the civil liſt ſhould be 
diminiſhed in proportion to the proviſion which the na- 
tion allotted them : this was again oppoſed by M. Mar- 
tineau; but the aſſembly, conſidering the circumſtance 
as unworthy of their notice, paſſed to the order of the 
day.“ On the following day, however, the ſubje& was 
renewed by M. Barnave, who, as the conſtitutional 
committee were then occupied in providing a ſeries of 
regulations for the government of the royal family, 
propoſed that they ſhould be inſtructed to preſent to 
the afſembly the plan of a decree to aſcertain the right 
which perſons allied to the throne ſhould. have to trav- 
el out of the kingdom. This propoſal produced 
another from M.-M. Martineau, Goupil, and others, 
that the law againſt emigrants ſhould extend not only 
to the royal family, but to all other individuals ; and 
that a reaſonable abſentee tax ſhould be impoſed, in 
order to diſcourage emigration in general. 

In the mean time the ladies continued their journey, 
and with a train of carriages preſented themſelves before 
Moret, and produced to the magiſtrates a paſſport from 
the king, counterſigned Montmorin, and a * 

N rom 


* This abſurd debate was terminated more abruptly than it might 
otherwiſe have been by a pleaſantry of M. Menou—* All Europe will 
be aſtoniſhed to hear,” ſaid he, © that the national aſſembly of France 
debated for four hours on the departure of two old women who choſe 
rather to hear maſs at Rome than at Paris,” | 
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from the municipality of Paris, ſtating that they arro- 
rated to themſelves no right to ſtop any perſons trav- 
elling through the kingdom. As, however, the muni- 
cipality of Moret was informed that the matter was 
then under the conſideration of the conſtitutional com- 
mittee, they determined to arreſt them. They had no 
ſooner taken this determination, than a party of a hun- 
dred or more of the chaſſeurs de Lorraine, with a 
number of the domeſtics of M. Montmorin,“ mayor of 
Fontainebleau, appeared before the gates, forced them 
open, and made a clear paſſage for the travellers. At 
Arnay-le-Duc, the municipality was more ſucceſsful : 
there they effectually ſtopped the progreſs of the royal 
emigrants, and diſpatched an account of their proceed- 
ings to the national aſſembly. On mature conſidera- 
tion, however, the legiſlative body decreed, that © as 
there was no poſitive law exiſting which ſanctioned the 
arreſt of meſdames, aunts to the king, it ſhould be re- 
ferred to the executive power;“ and in conſequence of 
this decree, after ſome delays, they were left to purſue 
their journey to Rome. | | | 
Thus the country was entirely deſerted by all the dif- 
ferent branches of the royal family, except Monſieur. 
The people, whoſe fears and ſuſpicions foreſaw innu- 
merable evils in theſe emigrations, aſſembled in a tu- 
multuous manner at the Tuilleries; and a report bein 
ſpread, that the only remaining brother of the king wa 
about to depart alſo, the mob immediately dire&ed 
their courſe to his palace, and inſiſted on a promiſe not 
to leave the kingdom. The prince conceded to the 
wiſhes of the populace, and they diſperſed with every 
appearance of ſatisfaction and joy. 
On the 28th of February an event of a more extra- 
ordinary and ſuſpicious nature occurred, and unfortu- 
nately contributed to increaſe the jealouſy and diſſatiſ- 
faction of the public. On the morning of that day, at 
the uſual hour of divine ſervice at the royal chapel, a 
gentleman, after walking for ſome time in the gallery 
O 2 requeſted 


Nat the miniſter of that name. They were both maſſacred- og the 
borrid ſecond of September, 1792. 
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requeſted of the attendants on the dauphin to be per. 
mitted to ſee the prince. As he paſſed into the apart- 
ment, a poniard of a peculiar conſtruction was diſcovered 
under his coat : he was arreſted, and examined before 

the mayor of Paris, and committed to cuſtody. 
While the mayor was occupied with this affair, in- 
telligence was received of a riot in another quarter, 
The caſtle of Vincennes had been directed to under- 
go ſome repair; and as that edifice had formerly been 
uſed as a ſtate priſon, the jealouſy of the populace im- 
mediately took fire,. and their imaginations repreſented 
to them the horrible ſpectre of a Baſtille ſtill more for- 
midable than that which had been demoliſhed. The 
ſuburb of St. Antoine was preſently in motion, and the 
object of popular ſuſpicion was powerfully aſſailed. M. 
Ia Fayette was no ſooner informed of this commotion, 
than he proceeded thither, accompanicd by a ſtrong par- 
ty of the national guard. The populace were eaſily 
undeceived, and perſuaded to diſperſe ; but what was 
the ſurpriſe of the magiſtrates and the national guard, 
on their return to the Tuilleries, to find the gates bar- 
red againſt them; and as ſobn as they were forced 
open, the apartments were diſcovered to be filled with 
a number of men armed with ſword-canes, piſtols, and 
poniards, who had entered by a back gate-which was 
opened to them by one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber. On inquiry being made by the king, 
„ whence it happened that more than four hundred 
perſons armed in a ſecret manner had introduced them- 
ſelves without leave into his apartments?“ he was an- 
ſwered, that his nobility, alarmed by the affair of Vin- 
cennes, had aſſembled for his defence. The king re- 
buked their indiſcreet zeal, and aſſured them, that he 
conceived himſelf perfectly ſafe under the protection of 
the national guard. The conſtruction put upon this 
tranſaction by the popular party was, that a conſpiracy 
had been concerted by the chiefs of the ariſtocracy to 
take advantage of the firſt commotion, which would 
neceſſarily draw off the national guard, to put in effect 
their long-projected plan of carrying off the king. 
Whatever 
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Whatever might be the motive of the perſons who aſſem- 
bled on this occaſion, it is much to be regretted, as it gave 
too much countenance to the ſuſpicions of the people, 
and cheriſhed that ſpirit of party which it was ſo much 

the intereſt of the nation to countera@ and ſubdue. 
The beginning of March was dedicated by the aſſem- 
bly chiefly to the organization of the army. On the 
4th it was decreed, that there ſhould in future be only 
ſix marſhals of France, whoſe functions ſhould be en- 
tirely military, and whoſe pay was fixed at the rate of 
30,000 livres per annum. With regard to the mar- 
ſhals of France then exiſting, it was determined, that 
ſuch of them as ſhould not be retained in the actual ſer- 
vice of the ſtate, ſhould receive penſions adequate to 
their merits. On the ſucceeding day M. Victor Brog- 
lio addreſſed the aſſembly in favour of his father, mar- 
ſhal Broglio. He obſerved, © that the decree which 
had juſt been pafſed ſeemed to menace his reſpectable 
father, after a long and«glorious career, with the dep- 
rivation of an honour which he had obtained, not from 
favour, but by merit. His father, he ſaid, always a 
ſtranger to intrigue, and repulſed from court even for 
his virtues, had lived among the ſoldiers from the age 
of fourteen. He was their friend, their patron, their 
father. On the late unhappy occaſion, he ſtated, that 
marſhal Broglio had been drawn from his retreat in the 
country by the poſitive order of the king—That he was 
not privy to the aſſembling of the troops near the capi- 
tal; and ſo little conſcious of the deſign, that, on his 
arrival at court, his firſt addreſs to 1 king was,— 
Here are. the troops! but where is the enemy? That 
he was made acquainted with none of the meaſures of 
the court, and heard of the diſmiſſion of M. Neckar 
only through the medium of public report That when 
he arrived at Metz, fo ſenſible had he been of the dif- 
honourable cauſe in which he had been unconſciouſly 
engaged, that his ſpirits were funk, and his health had 
been viſibly on the decline—That he was now in fo 
dangerous a ſtate, that he was unable to return to his 
country, 
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country, but had moſt obſtinately reſiſted every attempt 
to ſeduce him from his allegiance to it“ 
In conſequence of this repreſentation, the aſſembly 
reſolved—<© That for the preſent nothing deciſive ſhould 
be decreed with reſpect to the rank of marſhal of France, 
as held by M. Broglio; but that he ſhould ſtill be con- 
ſidered as preſerving his rank and title, &c.“ The 
marſhal afterwards, however, reſigned his rank, and 
formally declared for the emigrants ; it is probable 
therefore that M. Victor Broglio was either deceived in 
his information, or was in hopes, by obtaining this fa- 
vourable deciſion, to overcome the prejudices of his fa, 
ther, and induce him to return to his country. 
Towards the concluſion of the month, ſeveral decrees 
were paſſed relative to the caſe of a regency. Wom- 
en were excluded from that truſt, as well as from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown. The regency was declared to 
belong of right to the next male heir to the crown, dur- 
ing the whole minority of the king. The perſon of 
the minor king, however, was not confided to the 
Tegent ; and he was pronounced to be of age at eigh- 
teen. Nearly about the ſame period it was decreed, 
< that all public functionaries ought to reſide in what- 
ever place was the proper ſcene of their employments— 
That the king, as the firſt public functionary, ſhould be 
always reſident, during the ſeſſion, within twenty leagues 
of the legiſlative body; and that, if he or the heir ap- 
parent went out of the kingdom without a decree of 
the legiſlature, they ſhould be conſidered as having ab- 
dicated their right to the crown.” 
_ This diſcuſſion was ſucceeded by one of ftill e 
importance to the welfare of the community. is re- 
garded the ſucceſſion to property, and the right of diſ- 
poſing of poſſeſſions after death. In the outſet of the 
debate, a very judicious diſtinction was eſtabliſhed ; and 
it was determined, 1ſt, to decide what was proper to be 
decreed with reſpect to the effects of perſons dying in- 
teſtate; and 2dly, whether any reſtriction ought to be 
laid on the right of teſtamentary alienation. In the firſt 
part of this inveſtigation, the evils of the exiſting * 
| * ö g 
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of inheritances were ſtrongly depicted. The abſurd 
feudal inſtitution of primogeniture was ſucceſsfully at- 
tacked. It was demonſtrated, that no ſuch inſtitution 
exiſted among the enlightened nations of antiquity; 
that it originated among the moſt barbarous tribes, and 
in the moſt uncivilized periods; that, in the preſent 
circumſtances of ſociety, it was warranted by no motive, 
no reaſon, no excuſe ; that its baſis was injuſtice, its 
conſequences profligacy and crimes ; that the heir to 
a large fortune wag generally corrupted by the poſſeſſion 
of it, and the younger branches devoted to beggary and 
proſtitution ; that its effects in a public view were {till 
more deplorable ; and that it was the principal cauſe of 
that inequality among the citizens, which produced moſt 
of the vice and all the miſery that exiſts in ſociety. In 
fine, the opinion, that an equal diviſion of property 
ſhould take place among the children or relations of 
perſons dying inteſtate, e to meet with unanimous 
approbation, and was ſome time after the diſcuſſion 
decreed. 

On the other topic there was a greater diverſity of 
ſentiment. In defence of the unlimited power of teſta- 
tors, recourſe was had to the ſacred light in which prop- 
erty ought always to be regarded; to the diſcourage- 
ment which would be held forth to induſtry, if a man 
was not permitted to diſpoſe of his property agreeably 
to his inclination. The power of parents over their 
children was another forcible argument which was re. 
ſorted to on this topic. To make children independ- 
ent of their parents, it was ſaid, would be the annihila- 
tion of good morals. Youth, it was added, is the tor- 
rid zone of human life, and muſt fall the unreſiſting 
prey of temptation, of debauchery, of uſury, of every 
exiſting corruption and depravity, if poſſeſſed of an in- 
dependent patrimony. The character of a father was 
repreſented as the moſt ſacred of titles; it was chat 
which the Deity himſelf aſſumes. The equal partition of 
eſtates, which was the principal argument employed 
by the other fide, was adduced. as a proof, in favour of 
that arrangement which left the diſpoſal of his property 
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to the will of the teſtator. In the increaſe of popula. 
tion, it was ſaid, the landed property of individuals 
would be ſubdivided into atoms, and the portions would 


| 
be ſo extremely ſmall as even to baffle the diligence of t 
the collectors of the land- tax. 
The arguments on the other ſide were not leſs inge- 1 
nious. It was ſaid, that the queſtion in this caſe was p 
ſimply, whether the will of the law, or the will of the C 
individual, ſhould be obeyed ?. The will or determina- * 
tion of the law ought to be preferred, becauſe it was 
totally exempt from the influence of the paſſions: where- c 
as the will of the individual was always under their di- I 
rection. If the law had determined, therefore, that an t] 
equal diviſion of property was for the good of the ſtate, b 
the will of the individual ought not to interfere with d 
the public welfare. The arbitrary diſpoſition of parents h1 
not only obſtructed the public proſperity, by contribut- te 
ing to the inequality of fortune among the citizens; but th 
frequently produced the moſt cruel outrages, by diſin- h. 
heriting their children, from paſſion or miſrepreſenta- hi 
tion. It was not however contended, that the reſtric- ti 
tion ſhould be ſo abſolute that a parent ſhould have noth- ht 
ing left to diſtribute as a recompenſe to a deſervin ha 
child, nothing to withhold as a check upon one leſs a 
worthy ; the object was, to leave a part of the inherit- ſte 
ance at the diſpoſal of the teſtator, and to diſtribute a ha 
part in ſuch proportions as ſhould ſeem moſt likely to ad 
promote the proſperity of the commonwealth. 
Of this latter opinion was Mirabeau; but he ſpake 
no longer from the tribune, which had ſo often re- du 
ſounded with the thunders of his eloquence, but from od- 
the dark and ſilent regions of the dead. While the Ow 
law of ſucceſſions continued in agitation, he was ſeized tha 
with an internal diſeaſe, the ſeat of which was ſaid to — 
be the pericardium, and at the early age of forty- two ar 
was cut off in the meridian of earthly glory. During wit] 
the moſt ſevere part of his illneſs, and even while ſtrug- mol 
gling in the arms of death, he continued ſtill the man — 
of the public. A few hours before his deceaſe he ſent a 


tor the biſhop of Autun, and obſerved to him, that the diſg 
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law of inheritances was the order of the day. He re- 
queſted him to take down his ſentiments on the ſubject, 
and report them to the national aſſembly. It is difficult 
to ſay whether the affliction with which they heard the 
news of his death, or the reſpe& which they ſeemed to 
pay to his laſt ſentiments, was more honourable and 
conſpicuous. Some ſuſpicions were entertained that he 
died by poiſon : but, on opening his body, no proofs 
were found to juſtify ſuch a conjecture.“ 

The preſent age has not ſeen a more extraordinary 
character than M. de Mirabeau. His talents were bril- 
liant, and the times and ſituation were favourable to 
the exerciſe of them. He was formed by nature and 
by habit to govern and direct a popular aſſembly. His 
deep penetration, his promptitude, his fluent eloquence, 
his powerful voice, were all adapted to command at- 
tention, and to filence or confute. Born of a noble, 
though not of an opulent family, his early education 
had initiated him in all the engaging, all the ſocial arts; 
his love of pleaſure had led him into a variety of fitua- 
tions, and had made him perfectly acquainted with the 
human character; the perſecution and diſtreſs which he 
had encountered in early life, had rendered him firm; 
a tedious confinement had made him ſtudious. Few 
ſtateſmen poſſeſſed more extenſive views ; few orators 
have been capable of bolder flights, of a more paſſionate 
addreſs, or a more energetic expreſſion. 


Of 


Diſſection, however, does not always afford deciſive proof upon 
this ſubject. Mirabeau died ſuddenly, and died at a moſt critical peri- 
od—If he died by poiſon, he certainly was poiſoned by ſome of his 
own party, for no others could have acceſs to him. It is well known 
that ſuſpicions were entertained, for ſome time previous to his death, 
that he had been purchaſed by the court; and whether the ſuſpicion 
was well founded or not, it is certain that the leaders of the Jacobins 
and republican party were extremely jealous of his authority and weight 
with the people. But whatever was the cauſe of his death, it was a 
molt unfortunate event for France. The new conſtitution was almoſt 
entirely his work, and had he lived he would have defended it ; and 
probably by his abilities and power with the people might have prevent- 
ed many of the calamities and enormities which have ſince afflicted and 
diſpraced his country. From the death of Mirabeau almoſt every pub- 
lic meaſure in France has been injudicious and impolitic. 
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Hiſtory of the 
Of his private life we profeſs to know but little: 
common report, however, has not ſpoken of him in this 
view in the moſt favourable terms. His private char. 
acter clouded with ſuſpicion his public conduct; though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that there is nothing upon record 
which juſtifies ſuch conjectures. Though he defended 
royalty, it would be harſh to ſay that he did it only to 
promote his intereſt with the monarch : though he 
pleaded for the admiſſion of miniſters to the legiſlative 
body, we have no authority to aſſert, that he meant to 
folicit an employment. He profeſſes of himſelf, that his 
ſyſtem of politics was that which is termed the moderate 
ſyſtem. Perhaps every man who ſees deeply into hu- 
man nature, and who knows the weakneſs of mankind, 
and the inſtability of popular counſels, will be moder. 
ate. He is even ſaid in his laſt illneſs to have expreſl- 
ed his fears leſt the democratic party of France ſhould 
o too far in weakening the executive government. 

As an orator, the faireſt teſtimony to his memory is 
the amazing power which he poſſeſſed in a numerous 
and turbulent aſſembly, and his confeſſedly excelling all 
the efforts of his illuſtrious rivals and contemporaries. 
The faculty on which he appears moſt to have valued 
himſelf, was that of improving on the obſervations of 
others, and perpetually drawing even from his adverſa- 
ries a copious fund of matter. His writings are une- 
qual, and not unfrequently obſcure. In delineating 
the characters of other men, he is ſevere, ſarcaſtic, and 
uncandid ; and in his gallery of portraits (if it be indil- 
putably his)“ he appears to have made ſacrifices to jeal- 
ouſy and envy unworthy of his own great talents, and 
unbecoming a liberal mind. 

The honours which he received from his country 


are perhaps unparalleled in the preſent age. During 


his illneſs his door was beſieged by e citizens, 
whoſe countenances evinced that they conſidered him 


as the ſayiour of their country. The directory of Paris 


and the national aſſembly decreed a mourning of eight 
ays. 


This, however, is more than doubted by ſome good judges. Why 
have we not an authentic collection of his works? 
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days. By a reſolution of the legiſlature alſo, a public 
funeral was ordered, and was attended by the national 
aſſembly, the miniſters, the magiſtrates and judges in 
their robes, the national guard of Paris, the ſociety of 
Friends of the Conſtitution, or Jacobins, and an incred- 
ible number of ſpectators. The magnificent new 
church of St. Genevieve was conſecrated for the recep- 
tion of the remains of great men, and Mirabeau was 
the firſt who was publicly decreed that honour. As 
that church however was not complete, the body was 
for the preſent depoſited in St. Etienne du Mont, which 
adjoins St, Genevieve, by the ſide of the coffin which 
contains the aſhes of Deſcartes. 

The next diſcuſhon which engaged the attention of 
the aſſembly, was the organization of the miniſtry. 
The miniſters were declared reſponſible z and it was al- 
ſo decreed, that no member of the national aſſembly 
could take any part in adminiſtration till four years 
after the concluſion of that legiſlature of which he was 
a member. The appointment of miniſters was veſted 
in the king; but their number was to be regulated by 
the legiſlature. The miniſters then appointed were, 
iſt, A miniſter of juſtice, who was to keep the great 
ſeal; to execute all laws relative to the ſanctioning of 
decrees; to preſerve correſpondence with all the infe, 
rior departments of juſtice ; to ſubmit to the legiſlature 
all queſtions of 1 41 og &c. 2d, A miniſter of 
war, to ſuperintend the regulation of all the troops of 
the line, &c.; to order the movements of the armies 
mn the enemy, &c. 3d, A miniſter of foreign af. 
airs, to ſuperintend and conduct all correſpondence 
with foreign courts ; to enforce the execution of trea- 
ties; and to have a general care of the political and 
gommercial intereſts of the kingdom. 4th, A miniſter 
of marine and for the colonies. The miniſter of for- 
eign affairs to have a ſalary of 150,000 livres (about 
7,400l.) and the reſt 100,000 livres (about 5,000.) 
per annum. The king and the miniſters to compole a 
great council of ſtate, for the due exerciſe of the exec- 
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The nobleſſe aſſembled on the borders of Alſace, for 
the purpoſe of reconquering their titles, began now to 
create ſome alarm in the people. The emigrant army 
had been reviewed by the prince de Condé: their uni- 
form was black, faced with yellow, with a death's head 
ſurrounded with a laurel wreath on one cuff, and a 
ſword on the other, with the motto, Conquer or die.” 
The emigrants alſo, it was added, were well received by 
moſt of the German princes, and every-thing appeared 
Hoſtile on the frontiers. As the cardinal de Rohan 
had taken an active part in feducing the people from 
their duties, an act of impeachment was decreed againſt 
him and ſome other of the principal emigrants. 

With this circumſtance ſeveral others occurred to 
keep awake the ever-watchful eye of popular ſuſpicion, 
The king, whether he entertained them — preju- 


dice and predilection, or through mere compaſſion, was 


ſurrounded with non. juring prieſts, and other perſons 
of a dubious character; and the people had not forgot- 
ten the ſingular tranſaction of the Tuilleries on the 28th 
of February, which in all probability was frequently 
exaggerated and miſrepreſented to them. However, 


therefore, we may condemn, we cannot be ſurpriſed at 


the tumult which took place on the 18th of April, 
while the royal family was preparing to ſet out for St. 
Cloud, where they intended to paſs the Eaſter holidays. 


The populace, who conſidered this as only foreboding 


the flight of the king, and a counter- revolution, clam- 
orouſly ſurrounded the carriage, and inſiſted on their 
majeſties? return. It was in vain that M. Bailly and 
M. de la Fayette oppoſed this phrenſy; in vain they 
exerted themſelves to procure a free paſſage for the car- 
riage. A ſet of orators better adapted to the ears of 
the common people, exclaimed, *< It the king eſcapes, 
there will be a civil war, and the ſtreets of Paris will be 
deluged with the blood of the citizens.” The national 
guard refuſed to act We know,” ſaid the grenadiers, 
< that we are violating the law; but the ſafety of the 
country is the firſt of laws.” 


The 
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The royal family, in ſhort, was obliged to return. 
The king on the following day repaired to the aſſembly, 
where, with becoming firmneſs and dignity, he com- 
plained of the inſult, and declared his intention of 
perſevering in his reſolution. He was anſwered in a 
reſpectful ſpeech by the preſident; and he proceeded 
on his journey. At the ſame time, his majeſty embra- 
ced this opportunity of notifying to all the foreign 
courts his acceptance of the conſtitution; and, in com- 
pliance with a requeſt from the municipality of Paris, 
diſmiſſed from about his perſon thoſe obnoxious perſons 
who had been a principal cauſe of the ſuſpicion. New 
aſſurances of fidelity to the conſtitution, and of loyalty 
to the king, paſſed between the ſovereign and the na- 
tional aſſembly, and all was quiet. 

The writers of all parties have done juſtice to the 
ſpirit and propriety which diſtinguiſhed the conduct of 
M. de la Fayette on this occaſion. On the 21ſt, he, 
with the other ſtaff- officers, ſent in their reſignation, 
obſerving, that ſince the national guards would no 
longer obey, they muſt ceaſe to retain a command 
which was merely nominal. This event was no ſooner 
known, than all Paris was ſeized with a general conſter- 
nation; nor could all the machinations of La Fayette's 
enemies prevent their ſoliciting in a body, and under 
circumſtances the moſt reſpectful to him, that he would 
re-aſlume the command. After ſome heſitation on his 
part, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances given on theirs of 
entire obedience, he agreed on the 24th to comply with 
their wiſhes. 

During theſe tranſactions in the capital, the provinces 
could not even yet be pronounced in a perfect ſtate 
of tranquillity. At Toulouſe in particular, ſeveral citi- 
zens were aſſaſſinated on the night of the 17th of 
March. The murder was attributed to the officers or 
ſoldiers of the regiment of St. Barthelemi. The people 
immediately ok arms, but happily the tumult ended 
in burning the colours of the regiment. The real 
authors of the aſſaſſinations, however, eſcaped into 
Spain, N 


Theſe 
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Theſe commotions, which agitated the mother 
country, were however trifling when compared with 
the fatal animoſities which prevailed in the colonies. 
The decree of March, 1790; was ſo far from quieting the 
jealouſies and diſturbances which exiſted, that its imme. 
diate effect ſeemed to be to kindle the whole of the French 
Weſt Indies into a flame. Before the arrival of the 
commiſſioners who were to enforce the decree; a mu- 
latto of the name of Oge attempted to excite a rebellion 
in St. Domingo; his party was, however, defeated : he 
took refuge among the Spaniards j they ſurrendered 
him, and he expired upon the wheel; The very troops 
which had been ſent from France to reſtore tranquillity, 
became infected with the ſpirit of inſubordination. A 
regiment of native troops too; which was named the 
regiment of Port-au-Prince, aſſaſſinated their colonel. 
The rebellious regiment was embarked, and ſent to 
Europe : but the king's commiſſaries ſtill exerciſed a 
feeble and dubious authority. Sag 

But the very decree of the aſſembly, the ſubſtance of 
which has been already intimated, proved the moſt de- 
plorable ſource of diſcord. In that degree, parochial 
aſſemblies were directed to be held previous to the form- 
ing of a colonial conſtitution ; but no definition was 

iven of the perſons who were to form theſe meetings. 

he people of colour, not being excepted, concluded 
naturally that they were virtually compriſed in the law. 
The moſt violent conteſts enſued, and a deputation was 
ſent over to the national aſſembly, to demand an expli- 
cation. 

In May, 1791, the matter was warmly agitated in the 
aſſembly. The advocates in favour of the people of 
colour urged the declaration of rights, which the aſſem- 
bly itſelf had agreed on as the baſis of their new conſti- 
tution, and even appealed to a higher authority, the 
: 11 fundamental principles of reaſon and 19 

he colonial deputies, and their abettors, confeſſed that 


the prejudice againſt the people of colour was abſurd 


and unjuſt ; but they alleged that it was a prejudice 
which could not be annihilated by a ſingle decree, or 
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be obliterated in a ſhort ſpace of time. That a law 


which ſhould at once elevate theſe perſons to the ſame 


rank with the white coloniſts, would expoſe the iſland to 
the ſevereſt calamities. The aſſembly found itſelf in a 
moſt difficult predicament. The free people of colour 
on the one hand, and their dependants, were numerous 


and wealthy ; and, on the other, the whites in the 


French iſlands were maſters of nearly 200,000 negroes, 
were poſſeſſed of all the actual power, and had exhib- 
ited the moſt alarming ſymptoms of independence. 
They had already opened their ports to foreign nations, 
and had threatened to transfer their allegiance to 
the Engliſh government. The troops which had been 
ſent had been debauched from their duty, and corrupt- 
ed in their principles, and little rehance could be placed 
upon new debarkations. In this dilemma, the legiſla- 
ture proceeded gradually, and with extreme caution. 

the 13th of May, a decree was paſſed to quiet 
the apprehenſions of the coloniſts with reſpe& to the 
liberation of the negroes ; and it was eſtabliſhed as a 
conſtitutional article, * that the legiſlature of the moth- 
er country ſhould decide nothing with reſpect to the 


liberation of the ſlaves, but upon the actual and formal 


demand of the colonial aſſemblies.“ This was followed, 
on the 15th, by:another decree equally cautious, and in 
effect partial o the white coloniſts ; which was, that 
people of colour born of free parents on both ſides, 
ſhould be admitted into all the colonial aſſemblies : and 
as to thoſe whoſe parents on one fide only were free, 
the legiſlature would not determine any thing till they 
heard the ſentiments of the colonial aſſemblies. 

Thus, by a repetition of the ſame timid policy which 


had produced the diſturbances, the aſſembly ſtill contin- 


ued to widen the breach. Neither party was fatisfied 


with the decree. The majority of the people of colour 


were not born of parents who were both tree, ſince it 
happened that a conſiderable number were the off- 


ſpring of ſlaves who had been in a ſtate of concubinage 


with their*maſters; and the white coloniſts, on the 


other hand, found their darling prejudice invaded even. 


by 
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by this. trifling innovation. The moſt fatal diſcord 


maniteſted itſelf immediately. The aflembly had ſent - 


over no troops to enforce its own decree. The colo. 
niſts complained, that the decree in itſelf was impracti- 
cable. Such a ſcrutiny as it required into the pedigree 
and extraction of individuals, could not be conducted 
without offence, without difficulty, and litigation. The 
white coloniſts repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
this laſt decree was a total violation of the preamble to 
the former: though the aſſembly had ſanctioned the 
continuance of ſlavery, they ſtill feared the abolition of 
the flave trade, and determined to relax nothing in 
their ſeverity and oppreſſion of the people of colour. 
In the mean time, the enemies of the revolution were 
not inactive in inflaming the minds of both parties. 
The flaves, whether inſtigated by incendiaries, or 
whether finding the civil authority which held them in 
obedience almoſt annihilated, ſoon began to take a 
part in the diſputes ; and diſcord, violence and blood- 
ſhed pervaded every part of the colonies. In Marti- 
nico, and the ſmaller iſlands, after much conteſt, order 
has been partly reſtored; but St. Domingo ſtill re- 
mains a melancholy ſcene of deſolation and civil war. 
In the latter end of June, the city of Paris, and the 
whole kingdom of France, were thrown into the moſt 
violent conſternation by the deſertion of the king. It 


was remarked, that for ſome weeks previous to this . 


event the emigrations had greatly increaſed ; and the 


circulating ſpecie of the kingdom diſappeared, as it 


were by a miracle. The non-juring prieſts were more 
active and audacious than ever, and emiſſaries were 
employed to corrupt the ſoldiery of almoſt every regi- 
ment, and eſpecially on the frontiers. Py 

The perfidious Bouille, who had ſo wantonly im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his fellow-ſoldiers, in 
the affair of Nancy, was the principal agent. on this 


occaſion. By a variety of fictions and excuſes, he 


evaded for a long time the civic oath ; but, at my 
he took it with ſuch ſpontaneous tokens of. zeal as left 


no room to doubt of his fidelity. He was — 
7 wit 
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with the protection of the frontiers; a truſt which he 


exerciſed more conſiſtently with his on character and 


views, than with the principles of duty and honour. 
He either permitted the fortifications of all the frontier 
towns to run to decay, or afliſted in their dilapidation. 
The garriſons were left without proviſions or ammu- 
nition. The national ſoldiery were replaced whereever 
it was poſſible with foreigners, and the utmoſt pains 
were taken to ſpread diſunion and diſcontent among 
the national troops. The place nominally appointed 
for the retreat of the king, was' Montmedy, a fortified 
town of Luxemburgh; but it was generally ſuppoſed 
that his actual reſidence was to be within the emperor's 
dominions. Here the emigrants from all quarters were 
to be aſſembled, and were to act in concert with the 
powerful ſuccours which were to be furniſhed by Pruſ- 
ſia and Auſtria, while other diverſions were to be made 
on the fide of Spain and Savoy, by the reſpective mon- 
archs of thoſe countries. 
Such is the account which is moſt generally believed 
of the motives and plan of this ill-concerted and unfor- 
tunate journey; unfortunate for the country, becauſe it 
deſtroyed that confidence which the people ought to 
have in the executive government ; and doubly unfor- 
tunate for the monareh, becauſe it forever loſt him the 
love of a people, who, in the moſt diſtreſsful and tumul- 
tuous circumſtances of the revolution, was never before 
known to waver or abate in the perſonal regard which 
they retained for their ſovereign. The king's intention 
was not kept ſuch a profound ſecret, but that it was 
known to M. Gouvion, one of the officers of the na- 
tional guard, who communicated it to the mayor and 
M. la Fayette: the guard was in conſequence doubled, 
and ſuch precautions were taken as appeared likely 
to prevent every poſſibility of effecting the intention. 
On the night of the 20th of June, however, the king, 
the queen, madame Elizabeth, fiſter to the king, and 
the whole of the royal family diſappeared. Monſieur 
and madame took the road to Mons; and the king's 
party that 6 
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If a teſt had been wanting of the ſpirit and patriotiſm 


of the nation, none could have been deviſed 1o ſatisfac- 


tory as this. The aſſembly received the news with a 
calmneſs and dignity, ſufficient almoſt to diſcountenance 
oppoſition. Their firſt care was the public ſafety and 
tranquillity. They committed to the miniſters the exe. 
cution of the laws, and the other political functions of the 
king. A new oath of fidelity to the nation was preſcrib- 
ed to the military. Couriers were diſpatched to all the 
different parts of the kingdom, with orders to ſtop the 
fugitives, if poſſible, and to recommend the preſervation 
of peace and good order. After theſe precautions, the 
aſſembly, with unparalleled calmneſs, reſumed their or- 
dinary labours, and proceeded to the diſcuſſion of the 
penal code. I ADP 

Among the people, the firſt impulſe was a combined 
emotion of conſternation, furpriſe, and indignation. 
The king's arms and effigies were taken down and brok- 
en by the populace of Paris. A proclamatiqn from 


the aſſembly, however, ſoon reſtored order. The na- 


tional guard aſſembled; deputations from different 
bodies appeared at the bar of the aſſembly, with the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt firm profeſſions of patriotiſm and 
obedience. | | 
Though the majority of the_nation, however, thus 
evinced its attachment to the revolution, the flight of 
the king was viewed in very different lights, according 
as the different parties felt their particular prejudices 
affected by the event. At the firſt of the revolution, 
two parties only divided the maſs of the people; the 
friends of privileges and ariſtocracy, and the friends of 
liberty: but the latter had ſince divided, and a party 
more dangerous to the new conſtitution than even the 
ariſtocracy themſelves had ſtarted up; a party, who, in 
queſt of ideal perfection, are never ſatisfied with any 
eſtabliſhed form of government ; but whoſe unquet 
minds, ever in purſuit of a viſionary theory, neglect the 
more important objects of peace, induſtry, and ſtability 
of government, which are the only circumſtances that 


can give greatneſs or proſperity. to a nation. 1 
81 4 
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To the republican party, the departure of the king 


was a matter of triumph: their love of change was now 

likely to meet at leaſt a preſent gratification : th 

enlarged upon the abſurdity of a government whi 
enabled an individual to throw the whole ſtate into con- 
fuſion : they repreſented the king as a perjured monſter, 
whoſe patriotiſm and love for his people would preſently 
be evinced by his entering France at the head of hoſtile 
armies, to ravage the country, and to drench it in blood. 
The loſs of authority, they ſtated, muſt be ever, to him 
who once poſſeſſed it, a ſubje& of regret ; and they ex- 
horted the lovers of liberty, even it the king's flight 
ſhould be prevented, to make uſe of the opportunity ta 
relieve the nation from a natural enemy. 

The more temperate and ſober thinkers ſaw the mat- 
ter in a very different point of view. The majority of 
them preferred a limited monarchy, as at leaſt the moſt 
expedient form of government, and conſidered it as 
abſurd in a nation enjoying perfect liberty, to diſpute 
about the mode or form in which it ſhould be adminiſ- 
tered. They conſidered, that even if the republican 
form was preferable, cuſtom and habit had inured the 
French to monarchy, and their ſtrongeſt prejudices 
inclined them to ſupport it : that the nation was not in 
a ſtate to endure the ſhock of a ſecond revolution. 
They therefore contemplated it as the happieſt event 
that could occur, ſhould the king by any fortunate 
chance be reſtored ; and foreſaw a train of the moſt 
formidable evils threatening the kingdom and the peo- 
ple, ſhould he fall into the hands of their enemies. 

The hopes of the republicans were blaſted for the 
moment by the vigilance and activity of two obſcure 
individuals. To favour their eſcape, the royal family 
had obtained a- paſſport through the medium of the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador, in the name of a baroneſs de 
Kortz, with her ſuite, as travelling to Frankfort. They 
travelled in the moſt private manner till they found 
themſelves at a conſiderable diſtance from. the capital, 
when they were furniſhed by Bouillé with detachments 
of dragoons, under the pretence of guarding ſome 
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_ treaſure for the pay of the ſoldiers. They proceeded 
without interruption for one hundred and fifty. ſix 
miles, and were but a few leagues from the frontiers 
when they were arreſted. At St. Menehould, the poſt. 
maſter, M. Drouet, had formerly been a dragoon in 
the regiment of Conde. He immediately recogniſed 
the queen, and was forcibly attracted by the reſemblance 
of the king to his portrait on the aſſignat of fifty livres. 


| 

He was confirmed in his ſuſpicions, on ſeeing the de- . 
tachment of dragoons relieved by a detachment of huſ- , 
ſars, and determined to ſtop them; but, being alone, t 
was prudent enough not to expoſe himſelf to the oppo. a 
ſition of the ſoldiers. -He ſuffered the carriage to paſs, f 
but mounted a ſwift horſe, and took a croſs road to 6 
Varennes, which was their next ſtage. He communi. be 
cated his ſuſpicions to the poſt-maſter there, who had 10 
allo formerly been a dragoon; and they concluded q 
that the only mode of effecting their purpoſe was to 0 
barricade the ſtreet and bridge over which the carriages | 
muſt neceſſarily paſs. It was at this time near mid- aff 
night ; but, fortunately, on the bridge there ſtood at the ſuf 
moment a waggon loaded with furniture; they overſet for 
it, and called together the mayor, the procureur de la * 
commune, and the commandant of the national guard, = 
and in a few minutes the number of the patriots was bly 
increaſed to eight men. 'The commandant and the pro- 2 


- eureur approached the principal carriage, and aſked the 
names of the travellers. The queen petulantly an- app 


ſwered, they were in haſte, and produced the paſſport, que 
14: which was thought a ſufficient warrant by ſeveral per- 1 
nun 


Pp 
i fons ; but the poſt-maſters combated the opinion, on 
the ground of its not being counterſigned by the preſi- 2 


[| dent of the national aſſembly ; and aſked why a Ruſ- 
| ſian baroneſs ſhould be eſcorted by the military of Foy 
oy France ? It was determined therefore to ſtop the trav- Me 
| ellers ; and they retired to the houſe of the procureur. — * 
After ſome parley the procureur produced a picture of we, 
the king, and aſked him © if that was not his portrait.” * 
His majeſty then throwing off his diſguiſe, replied, — 1 


1 My friends, I am indeed your king I have fled from the a 


Paris, 
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Paris, from pomards and from bayonets—l have deter- 
mined to take refuge in the provinces, where I hope to 
find loyalty and reſpect—My route is for Montmedi 
— have no intention of leaving the kingdom ; I en- 
treat you not to impede my progreſs.” 5 
- The national guard now arrived in confiderable num- 
bers, and at the ſame moment the huſſars, who endeav- 
oured ſword in hand to force the houſe where the king 
was; but were anſwered by the national guard, that 
they ſhould never carry him off alive. The command- 
ant of the national guard had placed at each end of the 
ſtreet two field- pieces, which however were not charg- 
ed; but they were ſufficient to intimidate the huſſars, 
who, upon the commandant ordering the artillery-men 
to their poſts with their matches in their hands, relin- 
quiſhed their object, and quietly ſurrendered the king 
to the cuſtody of the national guard. 

The news of theſe tranſactions was received by the 
afſembly with ine xpreſſible ſatis faction. M. Bouille was 
ſuſpended from his functions; and orders were given 
for arreſting him, and all who appeared to be concerned 
in the flight of the king: but Bouillé evaded the na- 
tional reſentment by flying the kingdom. The aſſem- 
bly next appointed two commiſſioners to examine the 
nel 0 of the king's flight; and three commiſ- 
ſioners, Meſſrs. Tronchet, & Andre, and Duport, were 
appointed to receive the declaration of the king and 
queen 75447 1 6 | . TCA : £1 

The royal family was eſcorted to Paris by a conſid- 
erable body of the national guard, who increaſed in 
numbers as they approached the metropolis. Meſſrs. 
Barnave, Petion, and Latour Maubourg had been dif- 
patched towards Varennes for the purpoſe of accompa- 
nying them back to Paris; and public tranquillity was 
ſo well preſerved, that they entered the Tuilleries on 
the 25th without any diſtufbance, and with no apparent 
inconvenience but the fatigue of the journey. On the 
27th the commiſſionets waited on the king and queen 
to receive their declarations. The king perſiſted in 
the aſſertion that he had made from the firſt, 3 
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had no intention of leaving the kingdom, and meant 
only to fix at Montmedi, which is a fortified town, till 
the vigour of government ſhould in ſome degree be re. 
ſtored, and the conſtitution. ſettled. A further reaſon 
for preferring this as the place of his reſidence, was, 
he added, that in caſe of any diſturbance on: the fron. 
tiers he might be ready to preſent himſelf in the poſt 
of danger, and to prevent inſurrection. His reaſons for 
quitting Paris, he declared to be, the inſults to which he 
was liable there, and the inflammatory publications which 
were daily produced, particularly againſt the queen, 
which rendered him apprehenſive for her ſafety ſtill more 
than for his own in the metropolis. The declaration 
of the queen reſted entirely on the plea, that as the 
king had determined to remove himſelf and family, it 
was impoſſible that ſhe could admit the thought of vol. 
untarily parting from him and her children.” | 
Monſieur and madame, who had taken a different 
road, were more ſucceſsful in effecting their eſcape, and 
arrived ſafe at Bruſſels on the 23d. 

The neceſſity of completing the fabric of the conſti- 
tution became now more than ever apparent, and the 
aſſembly laboured inceſſantly on the municipal code and 


the organization of the army. In the mean time every 
precaution was taken to preſerve the peace of the king - 


dom; and a decree was paſſed, the ſubſtance of which 


was, that ſuch of the emigrants as did not return with- 


in two months ſhould be ſubject to triple taxes for the 
1791. is 1 

The flight of the king ſeemed indeed the ſignal for 

the emigrants to commence their hoſtile proceedings. 


M. Cazales and ſome others of the ariſtocratic party 


ſent in their reſignations to the national afſembly ; 
troops were levied on the frontiers in the king's name, 
and many of the former officers of the royal regiments 


. exerted themſelves to ſeduce the ſoldiers from their al- 


legiance by promiſes of advancement and high rewards: 
their attempts, however, were in general without ſuc- 
ceſs ; a circumſtance which has not been adverted to 


by thoſe who ſuppoſe the attachment of the RV. ſol- 
ery 
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diery to the revolution to have been entirely venal. As 
theſe levies were made in the name of the king, he 
thought it proper formally to diſavow them, which he 
did in a letter to the national aſſembly dated the 7th 
of July. 


The return of the king appeared to make little alter- 


ation in the deſigns of the ſovereigns who were confed- 
erated againſt France. Spain, indeed, whole political 
intereſts were more diametrically oppoſite to a rupture 
with France, renewed on the occaſion its profeſſions of 
amity. The other courts kept ſtill at a diſtance, and 
the German frontier was crowded with troops, and ev- 
ery where engaged in military preparations. He muſt 
know little indeed of public affairs, who can ſuppoſe 
that ſuch a circumſtance could make any alteration in 
the intentions of the combined courts. The politics of 
deſpots are always ſelfiſh ; increaſe of territory is ſtill 
their favourite purſuit. It would be weak to ſupp6ſe 
that compaſſion for the emigrants, ſympathy for the 
king, or even zeal for the maintenance of royal authori- 
ty, would be motives ſtrong enough to engage them in 
the expenſes and difficulties of war. A ſtronger incite- 


ment muſt be ſuppoſed ; and that could be no other 


than the diſmemberment of France, connected moſt 
probably with the deſtruction and annihilation of the 
petty ſtates of Germany. Victorious, Auſtria and Pruſ- 
ſia may be enriched with the ſpoils of France; and 
even diſappointed in that object, as the ſmaller ſtates of 
Germany will ultimately 9 be the chief theatre of 
war, excuſes may be found for placing them under the 
protection of more powerful empires, and for aggran- 
dizing theſe at the expenſe of their weak and indigent 
neighbours. ; 

France, however, ſtill continued in too united a ſtate 


to. warrant any immediate enterprize againſt her. Ad- 


drefles breathing the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and 
attachment to the conſtitution poured in from every 
quarter. Foreigners reſident in France feemed folicit- 
ous of the honour of being claſſed among her citizens, 
The conduct of the aſſembly was not unworthy the 

THe: confidence 
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con.fidence which the nation ſeemed to place in its vir, 
tue and patriotiſm. Calmneſs, dignity and moderation 
characterized its proceedings at this period. In oppoſi - 
tion to the violent republicans, the legiſlature tenaciouſ, 
ly adhered to its conſtitutional decree concerning the 
inviolability of the King's perſon. Even the emigrants 
were treated with a degree of indulgence : the prince 
de Conde himſelf, though profeſſedly in a ſtate of war 
with his country, did not experience either haſte or 
ſeverity from the aſſembly. M. Duveyrier was ſent as 
envoy to him and the other princes, to ſolicit their re. 
turn to the enjoyment of happineſs and ſecurity in the 
boſom. of their country; but this ambaſſador of peace 
was impriſoned, and inſulted in the moſt barbarous 
„The unanimity which prevailed throughout France, 
from the time of the king's return till his acceptance of 
the conſtitution, was however interrupted by a fnort 
but diſgraceful riot at Paris. Several efforts had been 
made by ill-diſpoſed perſons, ſuppoſed to be in the pay 
of the emigrants, or of the hoſtile princes, to diſturb the 
public tranquillity, by circulating liſts of members of 
the aſſembly who were reported to be bribed to betra 
their truſt, and other inſidious manceuvres. Theſe i 
torts however all proved abortive till the morning of the 
17th: of July, when the. magiſtrates were alarmed by 
the report that a large body of ſeditious perſons were 
about to aflemble in the Champ de Mars, the profeſſed 
object of whom was to petition againſt the re-eſtabliſh 
ment of the king, a meaſure which the Jacobin club 
had been very active to promote. Two of the mag- 
iſtrates were ſent to the ſuburb of St. Antoine, where 
they had the ſatisfaction to find that every thing was 
quiet. At eleven o'clock, however, two unfortunate 
perſons, who had fecreted themſelves under the altar 
of the confederation, were murdered by the mob, on 
the unfounded. ſuſpicion that they had intended to blow 
it up with gunpowder. Three municipal. officers were 
therefore diſpatched, at the head of a battalion of na- 
tonal guards, to ſeize the mufderers and diſperſe the 


inſurgents. 
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inſurgents. The mob attacked the national guard, and 
one man had the audacity to fire on M. la. Fayette him< 
ſelf. The man was ſeized; but M. la Fayette, with a 
ſalſe generoſity, permitted him to eſcape. The red flag 
was diſplayed, and martial law proclaimed. The na- 
tional guard was at length obliged to fire upon the peo- 
ple, who did not diſperſe till about twelve were killed, 
and fifty or ſixty wounded. It was afferted, with what 
truth it is difficult to ſay, that foreign emiſſaries were 
diſcovered among the 1 diſtributing money, and 
exciting them to rebellion. n En 
The period now approached, when the conſtituent 
aſſembly were to terminate their labours. A committee 
had been for ſome time employed in compiling and 
digeſting into a code the conſtitutional decrees, and on 
the 4th of Auguſt it was read to the aſſembly by M. 
Thouret, and debated article by article on the following 
days. On the 3d of September it was preſented to the 
king. He ſignified his acceptance of it in writing on 
the 13th; and the following day he appeared at the 
aſſembly, introduced by a deputation of ſixty members, 
and ſolemnly conſecrated the affent which he had al- 
ready given, and concluded with an oath '*© to be faith- 
ful to the nation and to the law, and to employ the 
powers veſted in him for the maintenance of the con- 
ſtitution, and the due execution of the law 
While the conſtitutional act was in agitation an ad- 
ditional decree was paſſed,” importing that no branch 
of the ne family could exerciſe any employment in 
the gift of the people; and on the zoth of September 
the conſtituent national aſſembly terminated an unin- 
terrupted ſeſſion of two years and four months, and 
ſpontaneouſſy diſſolved itſell iii 
In treating oſ. the different acts of the aſſembly, we 
have freely criticiſed ſuch parts of the new coniſtitution 
as appeared liable to objection. One general error 
muſt appeur on the peruſal of it to moſt readers; and 
that is, the extreme weakneſs of the exccutive power. 
Unleſs the agents of government are protected aud 
ſupporied in the execution of their ſeveral duties,” their 
47 operations 
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operations muſt neceſſarily be timid, feeble, and inef. 
feQive. Perhaps the impeachment of miniſters, which 
is a moſt ſolemn, a moſt important, and alſo a moſt 
dangerous branch of legiſlative authority, unleſs exer- 
ciſed with great diſcretion, ought to be ſubjected to 
ſuch formalities as might render it difficult upon frivo- 
lous pretences. Perhaps the concurrence of a certain 
portion of the legiſlative body ought to be required 
before an impeachment could be brought forward or 
moved for ; ſince it appears that, if a popular harangue 
from a ſingle demagogue is ſufficient to diſplace a min- 
iſter, and even to ſubject him to a criminal proſecution, 
theſe offices will never be executed by men of ſpirit 
and character. ö 
Beſides thoſe errors of legiſlation which we have 
noted, the leaders of the revolution were guilty of ſome 
others. Before the conſtituent aſſembly diflolved itſelf, 
meaſures ought to have been taken for aſſembling the 
new legiſlature in ſome place where its deliberations 
would have been more free and independent than they 
could be in the factious metropolis ; and they ſhould 
have corrected the error into which their own vanity 
betrayed them of admitting a numerous and inſolent 
audience to ſeat themſelves in the galleries, as judges 
of the debate, which they frequently diſturbed by their 
inſolent teftimonies of applauſe or diſapprobation. 
Another ſerious misfortune to France was the influ- 
ence acquired by the popular ſocieties. The Jacobin 


club originated from. a ſmall and ſecret affociation of 
about forty gentlemen and men of letters, who united 


themſelves, long previous to the meeting of the ſtates 
pans for the purpoſe of diſſeminating political 


owledge among the maſs of the people. It was 


_ -afterwards melted into the Breton club, at Verſailles, 


during the firſt ſeſſions of the national aſſembly ; and 


the ſociety becoming numerous on the removal of the 
king and afſembly to Paris, it obtained poſſeſſion of the 
chapel of the Jacobins on the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſtic orders. The popularity which it acquired ſoon 
rendered it exceedingly numerous, and this — 
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ſtance pointed it out as a proper engine to work upon 
the paſſions of the multitude. From a very early 
period of its inſtitution, one principal object was to 
diſcuſs ſuch political queſtions as were likely-to be agi- 
tated in the national aſſembly, in order that the mem- 
bers might act in concert, according to the deciſions 
of the majority. This plan was reduced to a ſyſtem, 
when the club became numerous, and a regular prefi- 
dent and ſecretaries were choſen, and it became a na- 
tional afſembly in miniature. Beſides the members, 
an immenſe multitude of auditors were admitted into 
the galleries, who applauded or condemned the ſpeakers 
as paſſion or. caprice dictated. Here the moſt inflam- 
matory declamations were heard with the moſt clam- 
orous teſtimonies of approbation, and every propoſition 
in the leaſt inclining to moderation of ſentiment or 
wiſdom in political conduct was reprobated and con- 
demned. In few words, it became ultimately the 
mere vehicle of faction, where, as is uſually the caſe 
in ſuch inſtances, the worſt men and the worſt meaſures 
were commonly triumphant. Fraternal ſocieties (ac- 
cording to the barbarous jargon, which was adopted as 
the language of anarchy) were inſtituted in all the 
conſiderable towns in the kingdom; and the only ob- 


ject of emulation in theſe neſts of political hornets 


ſeemed to be, which ſhould act moſt unwiſely and leaſt 
for the public benefit. | 
In imitation of the Jacobins, ſeveral other ſocieties 


were inſtituted for the purpoſe of political diſcuſſion ; 


and thus, independent of the perverſion of fentiment, 
an intolerable waſte of time was occaſioned to the lower 
claſſes of ſociety. It ſhould have been one of the great 
objects of the national aſſembly to diſſolve or refirain 
theſe factious aſſemblages, and to reſtore the nation, 
from CER delirium, in which ſo great a revo- 
lution muſt neceſſarily involve them, to the ſober paths 


of induſtry, economy, and proper ſubordination. 


\ CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 


Charafter of the legiſlative aſſembly— The meeting of that 
body— Indications of fattion— Threatening appearances — 
Convention of Piluitz—Concert of princes—Decree con- 
cerning the king s brothers— Anſwers from foreign courts 
—League formed in the north— Decree againſt the emi- 

 grants—Exercifſe of the royal veto — Intrigues of the re- 
publican faction Imprudence of the emigrants— Troubles 

in St. Domingo—Non-juring priefis—Decrees againſt 
them—Second — ne of the veto King's ſpeech on 

- the ſtate of foreign affairs—Petion elected mayor of Paris 
— Club of Feuillans—Seditious proceedings of the Faco- 

i bins—Defiens of Leopold —State of the French finances 

Troubles in the colonies —Hoſtile appearances — Im- 

 peachment of minifters— Death of the -emperor — His 


- *tharatter— Triumph of the Jacobins—New miniſftry— 


| Dumoutrier—Decree of ſequeſtration againſt the emigrants. 


Wrrn the conſtituent aſſembly the ſun of French 
liberty ſet. With it the wiſdom, the moderation, the 
dignity of the nation was diſſolved. That fatal decree, 
which deprived the country of all the aſſiſtance which 
might be derived from the exertion of the moſt bril- 
hant talents matured” by experience, placed in their 
ſeats men incapable either from want of principle or of 
ability to exerciſe the ſacred and important function of 
legiſlators: The new aſſembly conſiſted chiefly: of 
country gentlemen, whoſe inexperience in political 
affairs rendered them incompetent to act for themſelves, 
and made them the paſſive dupes of a party, which, 
though not numerous, compenfated for this defect by 
its activity and boldneſs. This faction conſiſted of 
men of letters, but not of the higheſt rank in litera- 
ture. The editors of newſpapers, and the publiſhers 
of periodical libels, were, by the ſingular change in 
the affairs of France, elevated to the rank of ſenators, 
and ſoon aſſumed to themſelves the authority of ſove- 


reigns. Even of this faction, however, it would be 
TAE) uncandid 
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uncandid in the extreme, to conſider all the members 
as equally unprincipled. The great majority of them 
were decided republicans ; but ſome were mere enthu- 
faſts in this ſyſtem, while the object of others was un- 
doubtedly to gratify their private ambition, or to ſa- 
tiate their private revenge. In this point, however, 
they were all agreed, that no government but a pure 
democracy was adapted to the condition of free men, 
and that France could never be happy and flouriſhing 
till every veſtige of monarchy was finally obliterated. 
This point they determined to enforce, and few of 
them, we fear, heſitated with reſpect to the means by 
which it was to be accompliſhed. 

There is ſomething in true religion which ſoftens 
the ferocious paſſions of man ; it can arreſt the hand 
of the aſſaſſin, it can whiſper peace to the perturbed 
ſpirit. It rejects the attainment of its end by unlawful 
means, and follows rather the diQates of conſcience, 
and immediate duty, than the moſt ſplendid viſions 
which the imagination may form of diſtant perfection. 
This only ſafeguard of moral principle the republican 
philoſophers of France unfortunately wanted ; they 
were even bigots in infidelity ; the throne and the altar 
were equally obnoxious to them; and many of the 
exceſſes into which they plunged, may be more prop- 
erly attributed to their irreligious prejudices than to 
any other cauſe, 

Such was the general outline of the firſt legiſlative 
aſſembly, as it was called, though we muſt except 
from cenſure ſome reſpectable and independent char- 
acters, who fall properly under neither of the claſſes 
which we have deſcribed. The aſſembly met on the 
iſt of October, and the following day proceeded to 
the verification of their powers. On the 3d M. Paſ- 
toret was elected preſident, and M. M. Francois, Gar- 
ron de Coulon, Cerutti, Lacepede, and Guyton-Mor- 
veau, were proclaimed ſecretaries. On the 4th all the 
members of the aſſembly ſolemnly took the conſtitu- 
tional oath in the following terms: 

I ſwear to maintain to the utmoſt of my power, 
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the conſtitution of the kingdom, decreed by the cons 
ſtituent national afſembly in the years 1789, 1790, and 
1791; and neither to propoſe nor conſent to any thing, 
during the continuance of this legiſlature, which may 
be r or contrary to it; and to be in every thing 
faithful to the nation, the law, and the king.“ 

A deputation of the members was at the ſame time 

pointed to wait upon the king, to aequaint his maj. 
eſty that the aſſembly was finally conſtituted, 

The ſpirit with which the future deliberations of this 
aſſembly were to be conducted, ſoon began to manifeſt 
itſelf. On the return of the deputation to the afſem- 
bly on the 5th, the reporter having ſtated that the 
king had informed them by the miniſfer of juſtice, that 
he would receive the deputation at nine o'clock, one 
of the republican members adverted to a decree in the 
month of July, 1789, which enacted that the aſſembly 
and its deputations ſhould correſpond direQly with the 
king, and not through the medium of the miniſters : 
that decree was therefore re-enaQted, and enforced with 
peculiar rigour. | 

The king having announced that he would repair 
to the aſſembly on Friday the 12th, it was next de- 
bated in what manner he ſhonld be received. In the 
decree that followed this debate, the mean and trifling 
ſpirit by which the aſſembly was afterwards to be actu- 
ated, was clearly evinced. The moment the king en- 
tered the aſſembly, the members were to riſe and be 
uncovered ; but as ſoon as he arrived at the bar, they 
were to fit down and cover themſelves. The king 
was to be ſeated on the 4%f of the preſident, not on 
an elevated throne, but on a ſimilar ſeat to that of the 
preſident. Theſe petty indignities were as impolitic as 
they were undeſerved, and were inconſiſtent with mag- 
nanimity, and utterly unbecoming a great nation. 

Previous to the arrival of the king on the 7th, ſeveral 
deputations appeared at the bar, among the reſt, one 
from the commons of Paris, which renewed their prot- 
eſtations to maintain the conſtitution inviolate; the 
king alſo ſent a written notice, that he had appointed 
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M. Bertrand to be the naval miniſter, in the room of 
M. Thevenard. a 

Notwithſtanding the jealouſy which had been mani- 
feſted by the aſſembly on the 5th, and the deſire which 
they had fince ſhewn of degrading the regal dignity, 
yet the firſt meeting between the king and the legiſlature 
was cordial. The excellent temper of Louis did not 

rmit him to retain reſentment, and the courteſy and 


affability with which he entered the hall, rendered the 


moſt inveterate republicans reſpectful. The king ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly in a judicious and patriotic oration. 
He pointed out briefly to them the nature of the duties 
they had undertaken to perform, and recommended 
ſome objects as requiring inſtant attention. The ſtate 
of the finances, he obſerved, was ſuch as required 


| ſtrong and ſpeedy exertion to eſtabliſh an equilibrium 


between the receipt and the diture; to accelerate 
the aſſeſſment and collection of taxes, and to introduce 
an invariable order into all the departments of this im- 
menſe adminiſtration. The reviſion of the civil code 
was alſo an object which he 1 to their care; 
and the ſimplifying the mode of proceeding ſo as to 
render the — of juſtice more eaſy and more 
prompt. 

He proceeded to enlarge on the neceſſity of a ſyſtem 
of national education; on the organization of the army, 
and the propriety of reſtoring order and diſcipline. 
He reſerved himſelf to a future occaſion for the com- 
munication of his ſentiments concerning the navy. 
He ſtated his hopes that the nation would not be 
troubled by any attack from abroad ; recommended, 
in a ſtyle of paternal regard, unanimity and unalterable 
confidence between the two great branches of govern- 
ment, the legiſlative and executive powers, as he 
pointedly remarked that the enemies to the proſperity 
3 the country were continually labouring to diſunite 

em. 

The ſpeech of the king was received with unbounded 
applauſes, and the preſident replied in terms of con- 
fidence and reſpect. He complimented the king = 

is 
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his appearance among the repreſentatives of the nation, 


which he termed a new engagement with the country, 
He obſerved that the conſtitution, ſo far from diminiſh. 
ing the real power of the king, had only placed it on 
the firmeſt foundation; it had converted thoſe into 
friends, who had formerly been termed ſubjects; and 
had made him the firſt monarch in the world. He 


concluded with expreſſing the with of the aſſembly to 


co-operate with the benevolent views of the king, to 
purity the buſineſs of legiſlation, to re-animate public 
credit, to repreſs anarchy. © Such, fire,” ſaid he, 
is our duty, ſuch are our earneſt wiſhes, ſuch are 
yours, ſuch are our hopes; the gratitude and bleſſings 
of the people will be our reward.“ | 
It would have been a circumſtance truly fortunate 
for France if theſe ſentiments had been ſincere, or if 
this harmony had continued unbroken ; but it was not 


merely the republican ardour of the new legiſlators, 


which revived the jealouly' between the executive and 
legiſlative powers; a ſtill more potent cauſe exiſted 
externally to which we have already though flightly al- 
juded. The hoſtile preparations of the emperor and 
the continental powers; the veil of ſecrecy, which 
they caſt over their proceedings; the vague and ob- 
ſcure terms in which my exprefled themſelves, com- 
pared with the open boaſts and the imprudent and in- 
temperate declarations of the emigrant princes and no- 
bility, contributed to excite in the minds of the people 
2 variety of ſuſpicions, in which all the perſons con- 
nected with the court were occaſionally involved. 

To unravel more explicitly the cauſe of theſe fatal 
jealouſies, and in reality of all the unfortunate circum- 
ſtances which afterwards afflicted this unhappy and 
diſtracted country, it will be neceſſary to have a retro- 
ſpect to a tranſaction which occurred. fome months 
previous to the period of which we are now treating, 
but which was then faintly know by the vague inſinua- 
tions of rumour, or by the unconnected intimations of 
ſome whoſe information appears to have been rather 
founded upon conjecture than upon competent * 
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The meetings of great and powerful princes, like the 
tonjunctions of the heavenly bodies, have generally been 
conſidered as ominous to the peace and happineſs of 
the world. Towards the cloſe of the ſummer of 1791, 
an extraordinary convention of this kind took place at 
Pilnitz in Saxony, between the emperor Leopold and 
the preſent king of Pruſſia, between whom as principals 
a treaty was formed, to which other powers are ſuppoſ- 
ed to have afterwards acceded. The profeſſed object 
of this treaty was ſufficiently profligate and atrocious. 
It was the hoſtile invaſion of France and the new mod- 
elling of its government. In his circular letter from 
Pavia of the 6th of July, the emperor had avowed 
a ſimilar intention, and had invited the princes of 
Europe to co-operate with him in a reſiſtance to 
thoſe principles ſo obnoxious to arbitrary authority, 
which had pervaded France, and which threatened to 
extend over the whole face of Europe: The league of 
Pilnitz, however, in which the empreſs of Ruſſia is alſo 
to be conſidered as principally concerned, is generally 
ſuppoſed to have had more extenſive views, and to have 
involved projects ſtill more offenſive, if poſſible, to the 
dictates of juſtice, and to the peace of Europe. The 
partition of France as well as of Poland, or at leaſt of 
a conſiderable portion of the territories of both, among 
the confederated powers, and a new modelling of the 
Germanic circles, are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have been 
the real principles upon which this infamous compact 
was founded, Dark and myſterious as the conduct of 
the allied courts has been, relative to the ſubſtance of 
the conference, the imprudence of ſome of the inferior 
agents has dropped occaſional intimations which can 
leave little doubt of the criminality of their deſigns.“ 
Conſidering, 
* The following paper, which has ſince been made public, will ſerve 
to unveil this myſtery of iniquity, and cannot be read without indignation 
by any friend of liberty and faltice : 
Partition Treaty between the courts in concert, concluded and ſigned at 
Pavia, in the month of July, 1791. 


His majeſty the emperor will retake all that Louis XIV. conquer- 
ed in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and uniting theſe proyinces to the ſaid 


Netherlands, 
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Conſidering, however, the convention of Pilnitz in 
the moſt favourable point of view, and accepting the ex. 
-planation of its expreſs framers, the proceeding is ſuffic- 
iently unjuſt and abſurd to warrant the moſt unqualified 
cenſure. If any thing on earth is ſacred, it is the 
domeſtic economy of both nations and individuals, 
| . In 


Netherlands, will give them to his ſerene highneſs the elector palatine, 
ſo that theſe new poſſeſſions, added to the palatinate, may hereafter have 
the name of Auſtraſia. 

« His majeſty the emperor will preſerve, forever, the property and 
poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make in future an indiviſible maſs with the do- 
mains and hereditary poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Her ſerene highneſs the archducheſs Maria-Chriſtina ſhall be, con- 
jointly with his ſerene highneſs her nephew, the archduke Charles, put 
into hereditary poſſeſſion of the duchy of Lorraine. 

« Alſace ſhall be reſtored to the empire; and the biſhop of Straſ- 
burgh, as well as the chapter, ſhall recover their ancient privileges ; and 
the ecclefiaſtical ſovereigns of Germany ſhall do the ſame. 

If the Swiſs cantons conſent and accede to the coalition, it may be 
propoſed to them to annex to the Helvetic league the biſhopric of Po- 
rentrui, the defiles of Franche-Compte, and even thoſe of Tyrol, with 
the neighbouring bailiwicks, as well as the territory of Verſoy, which in- 
terſects the Pays de Vaud. 

e Should his majefty the king of Sardinia ſubſcribe to the coalition, [a 
Breſſe, le Pugey, and the Pays de Gex, uſurped by France from Savoy, 
ſhall be reſtored to him. 

In caſe his Sardinian majeſty can make a grand diverſion, he ſhall 
be ſuffered to take Dauphiny, to belong to him forever, as tae nearelt 
deſcendant of the ancient dauphins. 

His majeſty the king of Spain ſhall have Rouſſillon and Bearn, 
with the iſland of Corſica ; and he ſhall take poſſeſhon of the French 
part of St. Domingo. | 

« Her majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias ſhall take upon herſelf 
the invaſion of Poland, and at the ſame time retain Kaminieck, with 
that part of Padolia which borders on Moldavia. 

« His majeſty the emperor ſhall oblige the Porte to give up Choczim, 
as well as the ſmall forts of Servia, and thoſe on the river Lurna. 

« His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by means of the above-mentioned 
invaſion of the empreſs of all the Ruſſias into Poland, ſhall make an ac- 
quiſition of Thorn and Dantzic, and there unite the palatinate on the 
eaſt to the confines of Sileſia, 

His majeſty the king of Pruſſia ſhall beſides acquire Luſace, and 
his ſerene highneſs the elector of Saxony ſhall in exchange receive the 
reſt of Poland, and occupy the throne as heredi ſovereign. 

His majeſty the preſent king of Poland abdicate the throne, 
on receiving a ſuitable annuity. « His 
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In private life the iniquity of interfering in a hoſtile 
manner in the internal ſtate or houſehold concerns of 
a neighbour, is felt and acknowledged by all mankind. 
Are then the rights of nations to be accounted leſs ſa- 
cred than thoſe of private citizens ? Are the lives of 
millions, who muſt fall on both fides in ſuch a conteſt, 
of leſs conſequence than the poverty or anxiety of in- 
dividuals. But this is not the worſt ; the principle, if 
once admitted, is ſubverſive of every right, and neceſſa- 
rily ſanctions every crime that can be committed againſt 
ſociety. It ſanctions robbery and murder. In this view, 
the conqueſts of Alexander and of Mahomet were acts 
of virtue; it was criminal to reſiſt the ambitious proj- 
ets of Louis XIV; and ſhould the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
at any future period, diſcover any thing to be new mod- 
elled in the laws or conſtitution of Great Britain, we 
are bound to receive her barbarous legions, not as ene- 
mies or invaders, but as philoſophic friends, who are 
only come to make improvements in our condition, and 
benevolently to preſent us with that moſt ineſtimable of 
bleſſings, a deſpotic government. 

France, at the moment when this royal banditti were 
plotting againſt her peace, might be ſaid literally to be 
in a ſtate of internal tranquillity. There exiſted parties 
in the nation, it is true, as muſt exiſt in every country 
which is newly agitated with the ſpirit of freedom: a 
large portion of her citizens might indeed be deſirous 


of 


His royal highneſs the elector of Saxony ſhall give his daughter in 
marriage to his ſerene highneſs, the youngeſt ſon of his royal highneſs 
the grand duke of all the Ruſhas, who will be the father of the bered- 
itary kings of Poland and Lithuania. 

(Signed) 
„ LEOPOLD, 
&« PRIX R Nass Au, 
“ CouxT FLoxiva Braxca, 
% BiSCHOFFSWERDER,” 


The king of England is ſaid to have acceded to this treaty in March, 
1792. And Holland to have acceded afterwards, provided the ar- 
rangements reſpecting their limits with his imperial majeſty ſhould be 
made according to the deſire of the Dutch republic before the partition. 

Spain renounced it when count d' Aranda came into office as 
winiſter, giving aſſurances, however, of the ſtricteſt neutrality”? 


22 
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of a republican government; but a ſtill larger portion 
were attached to their king, and contented with the 
conſtitution which was then eſtabliſhed. If theſe con- 
tracting powers were really well-wiſhers to the unfortu- 
nate Louis, they ſhould have conſidered that plots and 
conſpiracies only proſper in times of tumult and confu. 
fion ; that the bad citizens have need of war, of internal 
or external diſtreſs, to accompliſh their purpoſes ; that 


weakened as the executive power was by_the new con- 


ſtitution, it is in times of peace and tranquillity, it is 
when the people feel themſelves happy, proſperous, and 
indolent, that the monarchical authority recovers its 
ſway ; and that there ſtill remained an immenſe civil 
liſt, and a conſiderable patronage, which afforded a 
proſpect of influence to the monarch. 


But we cannot, in juſtice, attribute the conduct of 


theſe powers to any principle of. benevolence, generoſi- 


ty, or humanity. The man who ſets no value on the 


lives or the happineſs of his own ſubjects, but will 
ſquander them even to achieve a degree of loſt author- 
ity, or any temporal. advantage for an individual, 
cannot be endued with any ſhare of accuracy in moral 
arithmetic, cannot have the molt liberal notions of vir- 
tue, cannot be ſuppoſed to act upon the broadeſt and 
molt rational principles. Beſides, if we obſerve the 
conduct of theſe princes with reſpect to Poland, it will 
afford the faireſt comment on their motives with re- 
ſpe& to France. It was not the cauſe of Louis, it was 
not entirely the cauſe of kings, that influenced their de- 
terminations. They felt almoſt as little for Louis, as 
for his ſubjeQs ; for if indeed they had properly eſti- 
mated the probable conſequences, they muſt have fore- 
ſeen that theſe meaſures could only operate to his de- 
ſtruction, however unfavourably the conteſt might ter- 
minate for the French revolution. He muſt be over- 
whelmed in the ſtorm, whatever party might prevail ; 
but that was a matter of ſmall concern when put in 
competition with the private views and ambitious prcy- 
es of arbitrary princes. J 
he 
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The convention of Pilnitz, as we have intimated, was 
not unknown in France, though the full extent of the 
terms and conditions of the treaty was but imperfectly 
underſtood. It was impoſſible then in the nature of 
things that it could be known, that a concert of princes 
was formed for the expreſs purpoſe of invading the 
country, of overturning the conſtitution, of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing deſpotic authority, and that the minds of the peo- 
ple ſhould not be agitated with fears and with ſuſpicions. 
It was next to impoſſible, that a part of theſe ſuſpicions 
ſhould not fall upon the court. The queen in particu- 
lar had never been popular, and even ſince the fevolu- 
tion, candour obliges us to confeſs, that upon the beſt 
inquiry we do not find her conduct to have been guard- 
ed with that ſtrictneſs of prudence and reſerve which 
the circumſtances of the times required. The fatal 
fight of the king could not be eradicated from the 
minds of the people ; and the imprudent proclamation 
of Bouille could not be recollected without reſentment 
and apprehenſion. The republican party, and the en- 
emies of order and government, eagerly took advantage 
of theſe circumſtances ; the atrocity of the monarchi- 
cal combination was magnified, and the whole was laid 
to the charge of the court and of Louis. The firſt 
movements of diſſatisfaction were directed againſt the 
miniſters, and to unſettle and diſmiſs the ſervants of 
the ſtate in rapid ſucceſſion, was the moſt certain 
means of diſorganizing the government. 

Such we apprehend to have been nearly the ſtate of 
parties, at the period of which we are now treating. 

The perturbed ſtate of the public mind was mani- 
teſted in the aſſembly even fo early as in the evening 
ſeſſion of the 8th of October, when the miniſters were 
introduced into the afſembly to render an account of 
their proceedings. On M. Montmorin being queſtion- 
ed with reſpect to the intercourſe maintained with for- 
eign powers, he replied, that the intercourſe with other 
nations had ceaſed during the ſuſpenſion of the royal 
authority, and had only recommenced from the king's 
acceptance of the conſtitution, © I move,” faid M. 

Lacroix, 
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Lacroix, with that impetuoſity which diſtinguiſhes the 
nation, © that the miniſter for foreign affairs be obliged 
to anſwer more pointedly. However the royal func- 
tions may have been ſuſpended, have we ceaſed to main- 
tain ambaſſadors at theſe courts? Theſe ambaſſadors 
muſt have been acquainted with whatever occurs at their 
reſpective courts, and they ought to have informed the 
miniſter.” It is this correſpondence,” added he, 
< which I wiſh to be laid open.” After ſome altercation, 
a ſeries of interrogatories was put to M. Montmorin, 
and the ſubſtance of his replies went to eſtabliſh his 
former propoſition, that the intercourſe with foreign 
courts having ceaſed for a time, he had nothing official 
or ſatis factory to produce on that ſubject ; that the cor- 
teſpondence alluded to contained nothing but vague 
and unſupportable rumours, which it would be even 
dangerous to reveal; and that when any thing of cer- 
tainty occurred, he would not fail to communicate it, 

The ſubject was renewed on the ſucceeding day, and 
a decree was paſſed, ordering that the miniſters ſhould 
be obliged to inform the afſembly concerning the ſtate 
and arms of the national guards deſtined for the fron- 
tiers ; concerning the motives for retarding the nation- 
al Gendarmerie; concerning the neglect in replacing 
thoſe officers in the troops of the line, who had deſerted 
their corps; concerning the delay in ſending arms to 
the departments of the Haute-Loire, the Haut-Vienne, 
- the Haut-Rhin, &c.; concerning the ſlowneſs of the 
recruiting ſervice, the want of proviſions in the fron- 
tier places, and the neglect in providing arms, &c. 

On the 11th the miniſter at war read a long memoire 
on the actual ſtate of his department, and he cleared 
up the doubtful points ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 

aſſembly that his memoire was ordered to be printed. 

In the mean time the emigrants ſtill continued to aſ- 
ſemble in conſiderable bodies upon the frontiers, and 
the brothers of the king to iſſue hoſtile proclamations. 
It became neceſſary therefore to purſue more vigorous 
meaſures, and to take ſome immediate ſteps to repel 


the approaching danger. The firſt meaſure which the 
aſſembly 
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aſſembly thought proper to eniploy on this occaſion re- 
ſpected the right of Monſieur to the regency, in caſe 
of the death of the king; and, after ſome deliberation, 
the aſſembly paſſed a decree nearly in the following 
terms : 

„The national aſſembly, conſidering that Louis 
Staniſlaus Xavier, French prince, being the next in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the regency, is abſent from the kingdom—In 
virtue of an article in the ſecond ſection of the French 
conſtitution, decrees that the faid Louis Staniſlaus 
Xavier, French prince, is required to return to the 
kingdom within the ſpace of two months from the day 
in which the proclamation of the legiſlative body ſhall 
have been publiſhed in Paris. 

In caſe the ſaid L. S. Xavier, French prince, ſhall 
fail to return to the kingdom within the period above 
ſignified, he ſhall then be deemed to have forfeited his 
right to the regency, in virtue of the ſecond article of 
the conſtitutional act. The aſſembly further decrees, 
that, conformably to the decree of the 3oth of this 
month, (October) a proclamation to this effect ſhall 
be printed, affixed, and publiſhed, within three days 
in the city of Paris, and that the executive power ſhall 
notify the ſame to the aſſembly within the three fol- 
lowing days.” 

On thu day on which this decree was paſſed, the 
public mind was greatly relieved by the report of M. 
Montmorin, the miniſter of foreign affairs. It ſtated, 
at large, the reaſons which induced him to hope for a 
continuance of the general tranquillity, and contained 
the anſwers of the ſeveral courts to the general notifi- 
cation from the king, of his acceptance of the new 
conſtitution. The replies from even the moſt hoſtile 
of the combined powers were in flattering terms ; the 
emperor and the king of Pruſſia in particular gave the 
moſt laviſh aſſurances of their amicable intentions; and 
the elector of Mentz alone had the honeſty to avow his 
diſapprobation of the ſtate of affairs in France. 

The miniſter next ſtated the meaſures taken by the 
king with reſpe& to the countenance given to the emi- 

grants 
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grants by foreign powers. The Auſtrian Netherlands 
principally attracted attention; and, on application to 
the emperor, the moſt peremptory orders he ſaid had 
been given, to prevent them from collecting in too 
great numbers in any one place, from appearing in 
military array, or being ſupplied with any of the im- 
plements of war, 

Such were the profeſſions of kings and courtiers, 
while ſome of them, at the very moment, were purſu- 
ing the moſt hoſtile meaſures, and actually ſtudying to 
find excuſes for commencing a war; while the league 
of Pilnitz exiſted in its full vigour z and while the diſ- 
affected Frenchmen were privately encouraged by the 
emperor, the king of Pruſſia, and their adherents, to 
aſſemble in formidable bodies on the frontiers, and to 
form the moſt fatal arrangements, 

Notwithſtanding this was the actual ſtate of affairs, 
the crafty Leopold, impreſſed perhaps with ſome degree 
of apprehenſion, from the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm mani- 
feſted by the French nation, or conſidering the plot as 
not yet matured for execution, ſtill continued to tem- 
porize. Agreeably to the intimation of the miniſter, 
he iſſued a proclamation, forbidding the emigrants 'to 
aſſemble in warlike array in the Auſtrian Netherlands; 
to prohibit their appearing in military uniforms, their 
engaging recruits, and {till more their encouraging de- 
ſerters bn the French troops, How far this procla- 
mation was complied with, in the ſpirit as well as in 
the letter, the ſucceeding events ſufficiently teſtified. 

While the emperor was thus clandeſtinely making 
Preparations againſt the French nation, the northern 

owers were more open and decided in their meaſures. 
ruſſia, Sweden, dl Ruſſia, entered into ſtrict engage- 
ments for the reſtoration of the old deſpotiſm of France. 
Denmark was ſtrongly ſolicited to enter into the alli- 
ance ; but, with a degree of prudence which has always 
characteriſed the preſent adminiſtration of that country, 
the propoſal was declined. The emperor did not open» 
ly. and avowedly enter into this new confederacy ; 
whether his inclinations, which ſeem to have been al- 
ways 
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ways pacific, really indiſpoſed him to precipitate meaſ- 
ures, or whether it ſuited that duplicity with which his 
character was ſo remarkably ſhaded, it is impoſſible at 

reſent to determine; but, by the convention of Stock- 
— it was determined that he ſhould be apparently 
forced into the war, by the empreſs 3 on his ful- 
filling the terms of the alliance which exiſted betwecn 
the imperial crowns. 

Thus menaced on every ſide, and unable to conjec- 
ture from what quarter the firſt fatal blow was to prg- 
ceed, ſome allowance may be made for thoſe unhapp 
jealouſies which the nation entertained, and for thoſe 
ſevere meaſures towards the emigrants which they were 
about to adopt, Tremblingly alive on every topic that 
affected their newly recovered liberties, not knowing 
whom to ſuſpect, or whom to conſider as their friend, 
this unfortunate people naturally became the dupes of 
that faction which made the moſt laviſh profeſſions in 
favour of popular liberty, and directed their reſent- 
ments, poſſibly without any good reaſon, againſt thoſe 
whoſe intereſt they conceived to be moſt concerned in 
their oppreſſion— the king and his miniſters. 

The conſtituent aſſembly had treated with unexam- 
my lenity the hoſtile proceedings of the emigrants, 

ut at this criſis meaſures more vigorous and more ſe- 
yere were perhaps required. On the gth of November, 
therefore, a decree was paſſed, ſtating, © That the 
French who were aſſembled in a hoſtile manner beyond 
the frontiers, were ſuſpected of a conipiracy againſt 
their country. That, if after the 1ſt of January they 
ſhould be found-in that ſituation, they ſhould be de- 
clared actually guilty of a conſpiracy, and puniſhable 
with death. That all the French princes and public 
functionaries, who ſhould not return before the 1ſt of 
January, ſhould be adjudged guilty of the fame crime. 
That the high national court ſhould immediately after 
that period be called to pronounce judgment on ſuch 
offenders. That ſuch as ſhould be convicted during 
their abſence, ſhould forfeit their eſtates and property 
Curing their own lives, but not to the prejudice of their 
- children, 
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children. That all ſuch perſons holding offices, &c. 
mould be adjudged to have forfeited the ſame ; and 


all ſuch being ofticers in the army or navy ſhould be 
conſidered as deſerters. All Frenchmen who enliſted 


men to attack the frontiers were to be adjudged guilty 


of high treaſon. No arms or military ſtores were to be 
tranſported out of the kingdom.“ 

This decree was immediately followed by another, 
ordering the vacancies in the army to be filled up with- 
out further loſs of time. Supplies were voted for put- 
ting the kingdom in a reſpectable poſture of defence; 
and ſome regulations were adopted concerning the mil- 
itary ſchools, and the organization of the army. 


The party diſaffected to the new conſtitution were 


furniſhed with freſh matter for murmur and complaint 
by the refuſal of the king to ſanction the decree of the 
gth of November againſt the emigrants. 'The moderate 
party exulted in this teſtimony of his conſtitutional 
freedom exhibited by the monarch, and conſidered it 
as a proof that he intended to govern ſtrictly agreeably 
to the principles of the conſtitution. A king, they ob- 
ſerved, who was not ſincere in his attachment to the 
new order of things, would have borne the maſk of dil- 
ſimulation through the whole of his conduct; ſuch a 
one would not have hazarded an unpopular ftep, but 
would have oſtenſibly joined in the moſt violent meaſ- 
ures, in the hope that they could not long endure, and 
that the machinations of the enemies of freedom would 
ſoon reſtore the ancient depravity and abuſes. 

While ſuch were the ſentiments of the more mode- 
rate and reaſonable part of the nation, the republican 
faction eagerly embraced the opportunity to declaim 
againſt the new conſtitution, and againſt monarchical 
government. It was a conſtitution, they aſſerted, com- 
moe of inconſiſtent and incongruous principles, an 

ereditary monarch, and a democratic aſſembly. This 
very prerogative of a veto, which the conſtitution had 
conferred upon the king, would be the means, it was 
. urged, of defeating every patriotic meaſure of the legil- 


lature, while the immenſe civil liſt enabled him either 
| to 


- 


moderation —had they only aſſumed the appearance of 


innocent monarch would never have fallen a ſacrifice 
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to bribe its members, or to cheriſh and aſſiſt the ene- 
mies of the nation aſſembled. in foreign countries. 
The exerciſe of the royal veto on this occaſion was 
certainly an imprudent ſtep, though there js no reaſon to 
attribute it to any perfidious motive, or to account for it 
on any other principle than that gentleneſs of diſpoſition, 
that tenderneſs of character, by which this unfortunate 
monarch was ſo 1nuch diſtinguiſhed. 'To deprive at 
one blow, and by his own agency, his neareſt connex- 
ions of their hereditary rights, of their revenues, their 
ſubſiſtence, and to ſubject them to the penalties of death 
for their miſtaken zeal, while they profeſſed that all 
their efforts were directed to his ſervice, doubtleſs ap- 
peared to him a harſh and ungrateful meaſure ; while, 
judging probably of their diſpoſitions by his own, he 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of perſuading them to 
abandon their projects, and no longer contumaciouſly 
to oppoſe themſelves to what appeared almoſt the unan- 
imous ſentiment of the whole nation. In contemplat- 
ing the hiſtory of this amiable and unfortunate prince, 
and the dreadful cataſtrophe which has fince taken 
place, our ſorrow is rather increaſed than diminiſhed by 
the melancholy reflection, that he was leſs the victim of 
the cruelty of his enemies, than of the imprudence and 
folly of his profeſſed friends. If, inſtead of deſertin 
their country and their king, the miſguided nobility oF 
France had only for the time conformed a little to cir- 
cumſtances, contented themſelves for the moment with 
that ſhare of dignity and Authority which they could 
fave out of the general wreck of privileges, and rallied 
round the throne to ſupport their king in the exercife of 
his conſtitutional rights—could they have conceded 
with grace, and defended themſelves with candour and 


acting more for the public, and leſs for themſelves, 
France would never have been the victim of anarchy ; 
the nobility would ſtill have preſerved, if not their titles, 
at leaſt their fortunes and their conſequence ; and their 


to a relentleſs mob. | 


Above 
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Above all things, it is ever impolitic to call in foreign 
aid to extinguiſh the internal troubles of a nation. I! i: 
rarely ſucceſsful ; and when it is ſucceſsful, the end is 

enerally, that both parties are equally the prey of the 
invader. A high-ſpirited nation will ſeldom endure the 
inſult ; and the conſequence has frequently been, that 
the contending parties, when languiſhing under the op- 
preſſion of a foreign yoke, have forgotten their mutual 
animoſities to unite againſt the common enemy, and to 
expel from the country that banditti, which their dif. 
ſenſions had before introduced. Had the confederated 
powers been ſucceſsful in their efforts againſt France, 
there is little doubt that the very perſons who invited 
them to the conteſt, would have been among the firit 
to complain of their tyranny and injuſtice ; and, ſingu- 
lar as the thought may appear, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed 
to find, in the viciflitudes of war, ſome of the firſt emi- 
grants who fled their country becauſe they could not 
endure a limited monarchy, contending under the ban- 
ners of the republic for the democracy of France. 

Independent of the factions which diſtracted the 
councils and divided the ſentiments of the nation, the 
internal ſtate of France was far from proſperous at the 
cloſe of the year 1791. The public treaſury was ex- 
hauſted, and the revenue was {till inadequate to the 
expenditure. The aſſignats {till circulated under a con- 
ſiderable diſcount. Poverty pervaded the country; 
and the neglect of agriculture threatened an impending 
famine. Diſtreſſing as waMthis ſtate of affairs in the 
mother country, that of the colonies was {till worſe. 
The iſland of St. Domingo in particular was {till con- 
vulſed by the dreadful conteſt, in which the impractica- 
bility of the white inhabitants in refuſing the juſt de- 
mands of the people of colour had involved the iſland. 
The negro ſlaves, taking advantage of the anarchy which 
enſued from this unfortunate conflict, embraced eager- 
ly the opportunity to emancipate themſelves. In the 
northern diſtrict, not leſs than one hundred thouſand re- 
volted. More than two hundred plantations were en- 
tirely burnt ; the maſters were maſlacred ; and if the 

women 
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women were ſpared, it was to endure a captivity worſe 
than death. The ſhips that were anchored off the iſland 
afforded the only aſylum to which the unhappy fugi- 
tives could reſort, while fire and devaſtation every 


where marked the path of the victorious rebels. Such 


was the repreſentation of the colonial aſſembly: on the 
zoth of October the miniſter of marine announced to 
the national aſſembly, that two thouſand three hundred 
troops of the line had been ſent thither, and this em- 
barkation was immediately followed by that of ſix hun- 
dred more: 10, 370, 912 livres were voted. as a ſupply 
for theſe expeditions; and theſe public efforts were 
nobly ſeconded by the patriotic offers of an individual. 
M. Moſneron of Nantz, on the zd of November, made 
a ſpontaneous propoſal to the national aſſembly to equip 
a veſſel entirely new, and to tranſport, at his own ex- 
penſe, a body of four hundred men to aſſiſt in reſtoring 
peace to the diſtracted colonies. The aſſembly, at the 
time they accepted the offer of M. Moſneron, paſſed a 
decree of thanks to the king of Great Britain, to the 
Engliſh nation, and to lord Effingham, the governor 
of Jamaica, for his generous conduct in relieving the 
planters of St. Domingo from the horrors of famine, 
and in furniſhing them with arms and military ſtores 
againſt the rebel negroes. 

Among the calamities which at this period afflicted 
France, perhaps not the leaſt to be deplored were the 
diſſenſions which were likely to enſue from the in- 
fluence of the ejected and non-juring clergy. The 
meaſures of the conſtituent aſſembly, reſpecting eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, have already been cenſured as being 
conſiſtent with neither juſtice nor policy. It was not 
conſiſtent with juſtice to alienate property from its le- 
gal deſtination ; {till leſs laudable was it to wreſt from 
the hands of the poſſeſſors that revenue which had been 
legally committed to them, and to reduce to compar- 
ative indigence thoſe who had long been in the habits 
of opulence and eaſe. The hardſhips and difficulties 
of the clergy were increaſed by the bigoted ſpirit of 
the court of Rome : the Pope had prohibited them pad 
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der the moſt alarming anathemas from conforming to 
the injunctions of the aſſembly, and from taking the 
civic oath. One falſe ſtep neceſſarily leads to another; 
injuſtice always produces injuſtice. The decree which 
enjoined the civic oath was followed by another, which 
expelled from their benefices all whoſe conſciences 
could not ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by the legiſ- 
lature, all whoſe attachment to the ſee of Rome was 
ſtill preſerved inviolate, all who from virtue, as well as 
from leſs laudable motives, felt an averſion to the new 
order of things. Thus, at the period of which we are 
treating, there remained in the heart of France an im- 
menſe body of diſaffected perſons, united among them- 

ſelves, connected with a foreign hierarchy, which it- 
ſelf was irritated by recent injuries in the affair of Av- 
ignon; and to complete the diſtraction, this body was 
poſſeſſed of an influence over the minds of the people, 
which it was not eaſy to ſuppreſs. The non-juring 
clergy were poſſeſſed of all the popularity, of all the 
credit of the order. Their chapels were crowded, 
while thoſe of the conſtitutional or conforming clergy 
were utterly deſerted. We are not therefore to ſup- 
poſe that this influence would be entirely without its 
effets; we are not to ſuppoſe that ſuch an accumula- 
tion of power in the hands of men would not be em- 
ployed to the gratification of their reſentments. In 
ſome places the diſaffected prieſts openly declaimed 
againſt the conſtitution; in others ſecret conſpiracies 
were formed, foreign correſpondences were eſtabliſhed, 
and no means were left untried to inflame the minds of 
the populace. Every engine of ſuperſtition was em- 
ployed, every art of eloquence eſſayed, to ſeduce them 
from their allegiance. Nocturnal meetings were held, 
and nocturnal proceſſions were conducted by the fac- 
tious prieſts. The ſhrines of the virgin and of the 
ſaints were dreſſed in mourning, as if to indicate the 
projected overthrow of all religion. The conteſt in 
fine arrived at length at ſuch extremity, that actual 
combats took place between the fanatical adherents of 


the ejected prieſts and the national guard. The re- 
mote 
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mote parts of the kingdom were nearly engaged in a 
religious war, and the ſanguinary ſcenes of St. Bar- 
thalbaew were on the point of being renewed. 

No meaſure has drawn more odium upon the legiſ- 
lative aſſembly, and none has excited more the indigna- 
tion of other nations, than that ſevere decree which 
baniſhed forever from their country, on pain of death, 
the non-juring clergy. Much as we deplore the harſh- 
neſs of the meaſure; much as we ſympathize in the 
ſufferings of that body; innocent and reſpectable as 
we believe a conſiderable portion of them to have been; 
ſtill juſtice obliges us to confeſs, that this meaſure, harſh 
as it was, appeared only a neceffary conſequence of 
thoſe which had preceded it. It was the raſh and im- 
politic proceeding of the conſtituent aſſembly, in haſtily 
confiſcating the property of the church, that untortu- 
nately implanted the ſceds of diſcord between the re- 
ligion and the legiſlature of the country. The enlight- 
ened part of the community might fee the error with 
regret, but they ſaw it only when it was too late to 
rectify it. 

The firſt ſtep of the legiſlative aſſembly againſt the 
refractory prieſts, was however leſs violent in appear- 
ance, though in reality it was fraught with ſeverity. 
On the 18th of November a ſeries of reſolutions were 
paſſed, by which it was enacted, that the penſions of 
the ejected clergy, which had been allowed by the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly, ſhould be withdrawn from all ſuch as 
{till refuſed the civic oath. That whereever any trou- 
bles were found to exiſt, of which religion was the 
cauſe or the pretext, the municipal officers ſhould have 
liberty to remove from the neighbourhood ſuch of the 
non- uring clergy as might be ſuſpected of fomenting or 
favouring ſuch ſeditions; that in caſe of diſobedience 
to the directory of the department, they might be proſ- 
ecuted before the tribunals, and impriſoned ; and that 
thoſe who ſhould be convicted of actual ſedition ſhould 
be liable to two years impriſonment. To theſe decrees, 
after ſome delay, the king, from apparently the moſt 
humane and conſcientious motives, oppoſed his = 
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and thus unfortunately increaſed the clamour which 
was inſidiouſly excited againſt him in every part of 
the kingdom. | 
If the general tenor of the replies from foreign courts 
to the king's notice of having accepted the conſtitution 
be attentively conſidered, it will be impoſſible not to 
\ obſerve that remarkable ſtrain of artifice and duplicity 
which peryaded the majority of them, and particularl 
thoſe from the moſt powerful ſtates, and thoſe — 
in alliance with the reigning family. They contained, 
indeed, expreſſions of perſonal reſpect and ſympathy 
for the king, but nothing which could be — in- 
to an approbation of the new order which had been eſ- 
tabliſhed in France by the prevalence of popular coun- 
cils. However therefore the court and miniſtry might 
appear ſatisfied with theſe empty profeſſions, it is certain 
they were far from gratifying to the people at large. 
Inſtead of diminiſhing, the inſolence of the emigrants 
appeared to increaſe, The enrolments in the circles 
of the Upper and Lower Rhine were carried on with 
increaſed vigour and alacrity; they were even encour- 
aged to commit acts of violence on the bordering terri- 
tories of the biſhopric of Straſburgh ; and an attempt 
was alſo made by an agent of the princes to corrupt 
general Wimpfen, who commanded in the department 
of the Upper Rhine, and to engage him to deliver by 
treachery the fortreſs of New Briſac into their hands, 
by which the hoſtile troops might have obtained an ea- 
ſy entrance into the territories of France. Impelled 
by theſe circumſtances the aſſembly decreed, on the 29tit 
of November, that a deputation of twenty-four of its 
members ſhould wait upon the king to communicate to 
| him, on the part of the aſſembly, its ſolicitude concern- 
1 ing the dangers which menaced the country from the 
it! perfidious combinations of armed emigrants, aſſembled 
| without the kingdom, and the fatal conſpiracies which 
| they apprehended internally threatened its domeſtic 
peace; to entreat him to require the elector of Treves, 
of Mayence, and the other princes of the empire, to 


id ue a prohibition to thoſe hoſtile preparations and en- 
rolments 
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rolments which were openly carried on by the emi- 
grants on the frontiers ;" and to requeſt that he would 
embody a force ſufficient to compel them, in caſe of a 
refuſal. | . ne 

On the 14th of December the king repaired in perſon 
to the national aſſembly; he acquamted'them, that he 
had taken their meſſage into deep conſideration, and 
that on ſo important an occaſion he had thought it his 
duty to be himſelf the bearer of the anſwer. He ob- 
ſerved, that he had long been of opinion, that the cir- 
cumſtances of the nation required great circumſpeCtion. 
He aſſured them that he had done every thing to recall 
the emigrants to the boſom of their country, and to 
perſuade them to ſubmit to the new laws. He had 
employed both amicable intimations, and cauſed formal 
requiſitions to be made, to divert the neighbouring 
princes from giving them a ſupport calculated to flatter 
their hopes, and encourage them in their raſh deſigns. 

He obſerved, that the emperor had done all that 
could be expected from a faithful ally, by forbidding 
and diſperſing all aſſemblages within his ſtates. His 
meaſures at other courts, he ſaid, had not been equally 
ſucceſsful, and unaccommodating anſwers had been giv- 
en to his juſt requiſitions. Theſe unjuſt refuſals, he 
obſerved, called for reſolutions of another kind. As 
the repreſentative of the people, he felt for their inju- 
ries. | In conſequence, he had cauſed a declaration to 
be made to the elector of Treves, that if before the 
i5th of January he did not put a ſtop within his ſtates 
to all hoſtile diſpoſitions on the part of the emigrants, 
he ſhould be obliged to conſider him as the enemy of 
France. The king added, that he ſhould order ſimilar 
declarations to all who favoured aſſemblages which 
might menace the peace of the kingdom. 

To enable the nation, however, to prepare for that 
war in which they might find it neceſſary, after all theſe 
precautions, reluctantly to engage, the king adviſed an 
attention to the finances of the country, and the ſtrict 
obſervance of peace and unanimity. He modeſtly 
alluded to the violence of thoſe who endeavoured to 
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ſarround with diſguſts the exerciſe of that authorhy 
which was-entruſted to him—pledged himſelf faithfully 
to preſerve the depoſit of the conſtitution, and to ſhew 
to all mankind that he felt how truly glorious it was to 
be the king of a free people | 

In the former part of this diſcourſe, where the king 
ſpeaks of having.,employed amicable intimations, and 
exerted his. perſonal influence with foreign powers, he 
might allude to a circumſtance which has only been 
publickly known ſince his death: So early as the month 
of March, 1791, the emperor Leopold had formed at 


| 
Mantua a ſecret. plan, conſiſting of twenty-one, articles, 1 
the object of which was to re-eſtabliſh the king in all 7 
bis former authority: for this purpoſe the emperor i 
was to enter France, in the month of July, at the head r 
of all his troops, while the frontiers were left totally 9 
defenceleſs. The king prevented by his interpoſition 01 


this plan, and probably might induce the emperor to 
aſſume at leaſt that maſk at moderation and friendſhip 
which for ſome time he affected to wear. 

But however ſincere the king might be in his decla- 
rations, he was not fortunate enough to ſilence the voice 
of faction. The republiean party in particular did not 
fail to take every advantage which' the fears and ſuſpic- 
ions of the people afforded to excite their deteſtation 
of the eourt, and of the little remains of the ariſtocratic 
faction which exiſted in the kingdom. The negative 
which the king had unfortunately. affixed to the decree 
againſt the emigrants, and his tardineſs in ſanctioning that 
teſpecting the non- juring clergy, afforded the diſaffected 
and deſigning too eaſy a pretext to work on the paſſions 
af the multitude. Addreſſes crowded in from every 
part of the kingdom, abounding in commendations of 
the national aſſembly, and indicating their diſſatisfaction 
as to the conduct of the king and his miniſters. Mot 
of theſe addreſſes were entered on the journals of the 
aſſembly, and were ſeconded by inflammatory ſpeeches 
from the more violent members. M. Montmorin, 
unable to withſtand the ſtorm of popular violence, 
reſigned; M. Deleſſart was nominated to the depart- 
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ment of foreign affairs, and M. Cahier de Gerville to that 
of the interior. In the beginning of December, alſo, M. 
du Portail was diſmiſſed from his office as miniſter of 
war, and M. Narbonne appointed in his room. The 
haſty diſmiſſion and impeachment of miniſters in conſe- 
quence of inflammatory harangues from popular ora- 
tors, and without any hearing or inveſtigation, may be 
accounted among the principal cauſes of the calamities 
of France: The rapid ſucceſſion of miniſters allowed 
them no time to remedy abuſes, or to make the neceſſa- 

ry arrangements for the defence of the kingdom; the 
fear of impeachment rendered them cautious and timid, 
and directed their attention rather to the arts of acquir- 
ing popularity, than to the performance of their duty; 
rather to intriguing with the deſpicable journaliſts, who 
governed the mob of Paris, than to the actual ſervice 
of their king and country. - 
Before the concluſion of the month of November, a 
circumſtance occurred which ſerved to put in motion 
the two parties which were ſhortly to divide the king- 
dom, the conſtitutionaliſts and the republicans ; and 
the event might have ſhewn in whoſe favour the bal- 
ance was likely to preponderate. The mayoralty of the 
judicious and patriotic M: Bailly terminated in the 
month of November—The once popular La Fayette 
appeared as a candidate to ſucceed him, and it was gen- 
erally underſtood that he was ſupported by the court 
He was however oppoſed by a violent Jacobin and a de- 
clared republican, M. Petion. It is almoſt unneceſſary 
to ſtate the iſſue of the conteſt, and to add that M. 
Petion was elected mayor of Paris by a great majority. 
As melancholy experience had evinced the increaſing 
credit and power of the Jacobins ; as it was evident that, 
by gaining an aſcendaney over the minds of the popu- 
lace, that pernicious' ſociety was enabled to control 
even the aſſembly itfelf ; as the only means of averting 
the dreadful conſequences with which the nation was 
threatened by the diſorganizing principles avowed by 
the leaders of that club, the friends of the conſtitution 
ind of the monarch endeavoured to counterad its in- 
R 2 | fluence; 
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Auence, by a new [inſtitution of a ſimilar kind, bur 


profeſſing principles more moderate, and conſequently 
more calculated to preſerve the tranquillity and happi- 
neſs of the nation. As the new ſociety aſſembled in 
the vacant convent of the Feuillans, it received its name 
as well as the Jacobin club, from the place of its meet- 
ing. It was compoſed of the moſt active and moſt 
reſpectable members of the conſtituent aſſembly, among 
whom were M. M. d' Andre, Barnave, the Lameths, 
Du Port, Rabaud, Sieyes, Chapelier, Thouret, Labord, 
Taleyrand, Monteſquieu, Beaumetz, &c. to theſe may 
be added two hundred and ſixty- ſix members of the 
exiſting aſſembly, and about eight hundred and eighty 
other reſpectable citizens. 

The republican party and the Jacobins could not 


| behold this new aſſociation without ſecret diſquiet. It 


was evidently formed to diſconcert their conſpiracies, 
and to open the eyes of the public to their true intereſt, 
As they deſpaired of vanquiſhing it by the force of 
reaſon and truth, they determined to employ that blind 
and deſperate inſtrument, the ſole guidance of which 
they had long. been labouring to acquire. The firſt 
alarm was on the 21ſt of December, when a large 
body of rufhans armed with clubs forced themſelves 
into the hall of the Feuillans ; they commenced with 
direct threats to ſeveral of the members, with inter. 
rupting all diſcuſſion, and at length openly acknow!- 
edged that they were ſent thither to effect the diſſolution 
of the ſociety. 

A riot of a till more ſerious nature was threatened 
on the 23d, and M. Charon the preſident wrote to the 
mayor to requeſt that a commiſſaire de police might be 
ordered to attend the meeting, for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving the peace ; but M. Petion, who was indebted 
for his own elevation to the Jacobin club, could not be 
ſuppoſed to be extremely ardent in favour of its rival. 
He excuſed himſelf, by ſaying that he could not com- 
mand the attendance of a commiſſaire, but that he 
would take every precaution in his power. At the 


inſtance of the commander of the national guard, how- 
; ever, 
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ever, M. Petion wrote to the commiſſaire de police, and 
requeſted his attendance. As the members of the 
ſociety came armed as well as the rioters, a tumult of a 
very fanguinary nature was expected; but happily, by 
the interpoſition of the municipal officer, a maſſacre 
was prevented. The rioters imperiouſly inſiſted on the 
diffolution of the club, and this by the other party was 
contemptuouſly refuſed. On the exhortation of the 

eace officer, however, to ſeparate and depart from the 
— of altercation, the ſociety afforded the firſt exam- 
ple of moderation, by quitting its hall, and leaving 
their property to the diſcretion of their opponents. 

The majority of the aſſembly had, from theſe cir- 
cumſtances, an immediate opportunity of manifeſting 
its diſpoſition towards the new inſtitution. The vicinity 
of their place of meeting to that of the legiſlative body, 
and the various committees, afforded M. Merlin (who 
had been imprudently attacked by one of the guards) 
and others of the Jacobin faction, a ready excuſe for 
inſiſting on their removal; and a motion being made 
to that effect, it was unanimouſly decreed. Thus was 
victory at once declared in favour of the Jacobins, and 
ſucceſs by ſuch unworthy means only ſerved to encour- 
age them to more atrocious proceedings. The conſti- 
tutional party indeed were too late in their adoption of 
active meaſures. Their more diligent adverſaries had 
already obtained poſſeſſion of the public mind, and 
they entered the field only when the conteſt was virtu- 
ally decided. | 

Theſe tranſactions afford a tolerably accurate picture 
of the ſtate of parties in France, at the concluſion of 
the year 1791. Its ſituation, with reſpe& to foreign 
powers, became every day more and more critical. 
The conduct of Leopold was a ſingular tiſſue of incon- 
ſiſteney and deception. He pretended formally to 
revoke the circular of Pavia, in conſequence of the 
king's acceptance of the conſtitution, and yet exhorted 
the powers of Europe not to deſiſt from the meaſures 
concerted between them, but to continue vigilant, and 
to declare that their coalition had ſtill an exiſtence. 

This 
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This declaration was followed by a letter to the king of 
France, reviving the claims of the imperial vaſſals in 
Alſace and Lorraine; inſiſting that no compenſation 
could be accepted, but that matters ſhould be reſtored 
in every reſpect to their ancient ſituation; and acquaint- 
ing the king that the emperor conceived himſelf not 
only bound to interpoſe by ſolemn proteſtation, “ but 
alſo to give to the injured all the aid which the dignity 
of the imperial court, and the maintenance of the pret, 
ent conſtitution required.” | 

While ſuch were the pretences of Leopold, it appear. 
ed that the German princes, in general, were more 
than ſatisfied with the mode of compenſation propoſed 


by the French. The prince of Loweſtein . readily ac- 


cepted of an indemnification, and the prince of Hohen- 
loe, and the prince of Salm-Salm, declared themſelves 
equally ready to treat upon the ſame terms. The dukes 
of Wirtemberg, and Deux Ponts, as well as prince 
Maximilian, freely negotiated, and only required, what 
in itſelf was no more than perfectly reaſonable, the re- 
imburſement of their revenues on the feudal rights in 
queſtzon, from the 4th of Auguſt, 1789. 6-3 
The deſigns of Leopold gradually unfolded, The 
declaration to. the European powers, the ſubſtance of 
which is given in a preceding paragraph, was dated 
roth November, the letter to the king the 3d of De- 
cember ; and on the 21ſt of the ſame month an official 
notice was deliyered to the French miniſter at Vienna, 
in anſwer to the French king's notification to the elector 
of Treves, which more directly manifeſted: the hoſtile 
intentions of the imperial court. It ſtated, that the 


elector had given notice to the court of Vienna, that he 


had adopted, with reſpect to the French refugees and 
emigrants, the ſame principles and regulations as had 
been put in force in the Auſtrian Low Countries ; that 
notwithſtanding this, the elector was ſtill apprehenſive 
that the tranquillity of his frontiers and ſtates would be 
diſturbed by France; and that in conſequence of this 
notification, the emperor had been conſtrained to order 


marſhal Bender to march to the ſtates of his electoral 
highne!s 
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Highneſs ſpeedy and effectual fuccours, in caſe he ſhould 
be attacked with hoſtile incurſions, or even imminently 
menaced with ſuch, 

As it was a well-known fact that the French emi- 
grants were aſſembled in immenſe force, and with eve- 
ry hoſtile preparation, in the electorate; as ſuch an ar- 
rangement could not be with amicable intentions to- 
wards their country; and as the emperor by this official 
notice, declared his intentions of protecting the elector 
in theſe proceedings, his views with reſpect to France 
could be no longer miſtaken. In the letter which the 


French king tranſmitted to the _—— incloſing the 


notice of the court of Vienna, he expreſſed his aſtonith- 
ment not leſs than his regret. He conceived that he 
had a right to reckon on the good intentions of the 
emperor ; and added, that he could not yet believe that 
his diſpoſitions were changed, but wiſhed to perſuade 
himſelf that the court of Vienna had been deceived 
reſpecting the ſtate of facts, and had been made to ſup- 
poſe that the elector of Treves had fulfilled in reality 
all the duties of juſtice and good neighbourhood. In 
the anſwer which the king returned to the emperor, he 
ſaid, he had reminded that monarch, that nothing was 
demanded of him, but what France had afforded an 
example of, and that the French nation had taken im- 
mediate care to prevent the hoſtile aſſembling of the 
refugees from Brabant, when they attempted it in the 
neighbourhoad of the Auſtrian Netherlands; at the 
ſame time he confirmed his former declaration, that if, 
after the period already fixed, the elector of Treves 
ſhould not have really and effectually diſperſed the hoſ- 
tile aſſemblages which exiſted in his ſtates, nothing 
would prevent the king from propoſing to the nation to 
employ the force of arms to conſtrain it. 

As the intentions of Leopold therefore could be no 
longer doubted, the preparations for war were renewed 
with redoubled vigour. By an act of the legiſlature, 
the king had previouſly been requeſted to confer on M. 
M. Rochambeau and Luckner the dignity of marſhals 
of France, and M. la Fayette had proceeded to aſſume 
an 
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an important command on the confines of Germany. 
The war miniſter, M. Narbonne, made the circuit of 
the frontiers, to inſpect perſonally the ſtate of the army 
there. New levies were immediately ordered, and the 
whole country aſſumed the garb of war. 

Though the ſpirit of the nation was not depreſſed by 
the proſpect of impending hoſtilities, ſtill, if the ſtate 
of the finances be conſidered, war could not be con- 
templated without the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. The 
extraordinary reſources had all proved hitherto inade- 
quate to the liquidation of the public debt. On the 
agth of December, twenty millions of livres were voted 
by the aſſembly, which the miniſter at war informed 
them, on the ſucceeding day, muſt be all appropriated 
to the deficit of 1791, and not to the expenſes of 1792. 

M. Lafond on the ſame day preſented a general eſti- 
mate, from the particular eſtimates of the ſeveral min- 
iſters, of the expenſes of 1792: 


Livres. 
Appanage of the princes . a 5, ooo, ooo 
Army - - - . 221,000 
Foreign affairs - - - 6,000,000 
Marine and colonies «< =» - 43, ooo, ooo 
General adminiſtration Os: 5,000,000 
Public worſhip - - - 81,000,000 
Penſions to eccleſiaſtics - - 68,000,000 
National aſſembly - — - 5,000,000 
Civil liſt = - 8 2 5,000,000 
Bridges and roads - - 4,000,000 
High national court and court of appeal 450,000 
Schools and academies = - - 1,000,000 
Intereſt of public debt - - - - 20,000,000 
Life annuities NCR” - loo, ooo, ooo 
Perpetual annuitiees 30, ooo, ooo 


Total - 663,671,000 


He then preſented an eſtimate of the ordinary ways 
and means; conſiſting of land- tax, tax on perſonal prop- 
erty, patents, ſtamps, &c. taken at 530,000,000. The 
remaining ſum of 133, 67 1, ooo was to be provided for 
from the fund of extraordinaries, Not- 
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Notwithſtanding previous appearances, the year 1793 
opened with fair but deluſive omens to the peace of 
Europe and the liberties cf France. Leopold again 
wavered or prevaricated. Unprepared for the attack, 
or confident that his deep and ſiniſter policy would 
be ſucceſsful in amuſing the aſſembly, his language to 
the French miniſters at Vienna and Bruſſels was con- 
tradictory to his former public declarations ; indeed, 
contrary to his actual conduct, it was pacific and con- 
ciliatory : thus, while a cordon of troops was gradu- 
ally forming on the frontier of the Netherlands, the 
ſolemn proteſtations of the emperor aſſerted them to 
be intended merely for the purpoſe of precaution and 
defence. M. de Sainte Croix, who had been diſpatched 
as an envoy extraordinary to the elector of Treves, was 
received by that prince with the moſt perfect cordi- 
ality and reſpect. The emigrants were prohibited from 
continuing their military exerciſes, and the elector 
pledged himſelf by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the. 
French miniſter, that within eight days the hoſtile af- 
ſemblages in his dominions ſhould be entirely diſperſed. 
All military ſtores and even horſes for the emigrants 
were prohibited; and he declared, that in every reſpect 
it was his moſt ardent with to maintain perpetual peace 
and amity with France. 

The people, more ſincere than their ſovereigns, wil- 
lingly ſeconded this diſpoſition. In many towns the 
emigrants were ignominiouſly expelled by the popu- 
lace; and the prince of Conde was compelled by the 
magiſtrates of Worms to leave that city — fear of in- 
ſurrection. While their enemies thus appeared to be 
cruſhed or removed, the apprehenſions of the French 
for their own frontier were completely diſpelled by the 
report of the war miniſter on his return from his tour. 
The fortreſſes were repreſented as being in a moſt re- 
ſpectable ſtate, and the patriotiſm of the ſoldiery ex- 
ceeded every expectation that the moſt ſanguine friend 
of his country could form. The credit of the paper 
currency experienced an immediate riſe from theſe fa- 
vourable appearances; and manufactures and agricul- 
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ture began once more to flouriſh, The accounts from 
the colonies were leſs encouraging. The dreadful re. 
volt of the negroes at cape Frangois had indeed pro- 
duced a temporary ceſſation of the diſſenſions which 
exiſted between the white inhabitants of St. Domingo 
and the people of colour; and an actual concordat, or 
agreement, had been entered into by the two parties. 
The ſucceſſes of the free inhabitants thus united againſt 
the revolted negroes were brilliant ; but every new in- 
{tance of ſucceſs but added to the calamity of indi- 
viduals, as it was a deſtruction of property. It affords 
matter-for aſtoniſhment, that the moſt ſevere calami- 
ties are N. inſufficient to deſtroy the force of 
prejudice. That rancorous ſpirit which prevailed in 
the white coloniſts, that contempt in which they con- 
tinued to hold the people of colour, was repreſſed, but 
not extinguiſhed by the concordat, While the rati. 
fication of this contract was ſtill in agitation, a private 
quarrel ſerved once more to rekindle the flames of 
civil war. On the 16th of November the ſections of 
Port au Prince were afſembled for the purpoſe of de- 
liberating on the execution of the concordat, and the 
forming of a new provincial afſembly, to which the 
people of colour ſhould haye equal admiſſion with the 
white inhabitants, At the very-moment in which this 
important queſtion was in agitation, a free negro quar- 
relled with a white cannonier. The ſoldier drew his 
ſword 3 but the ſuperior force of the negro wreſted 
it from him, and broke it in pieces. For this offence 
the negro was apprehended ; he was immediately tried, 
condemned, and hanged, in oppoſition to the mot Fr. 
urgent and humble entreaties of the people of colour, 2 
who only requeſted that the execution of the ſentence 
might at leaſt be ſuſpended, De 

The conſequence of this haſty and imprudent act k 


was, that the people of colour fired on the cannoniers; W 
the white coloniſts flew 8 to arms, and the con- , 
teſt was renewed with all its former fury. The ſuc- 2 


ceeding day the town of Port au Prince was ſet on 


fire by ſome unknown incendiaries, and entf 5, 
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iflots, making two fifths of the whole, were totally 
conſumed. The ſubſequent hiſtory of this diſtracted 
colony is nothing but a repetition of crimes and diſ- 
aſters. The iſland, divided into three parties, has con- 
tinued a prey to its inteſtine diviſions. The revolted 
negroes have ſtill maintained their ground. The peo- 
ple of colour have either remained undecided and in- 
active, or have taken the part of the inſurgents. 

Even the troops which were ſent over to reſtore 
tranquillity, have in ſome meaſure been corrupted, while 
the white inhabitants have diſplayed unequivocal marks 
of counter- revolutionary principles, 

As but little hope appeared of the emigrants return- 
ing to their country, and as the veto of the king had 
cauſed much diſcontent in the nation, the aſſembly 
proceeded to ſtronger meaſures, and a decree of ac- 
cuſation of high treaſon was paſſed againſt the brothers 
of the king, the prince of Conde, M. Calonne, and 
Mirabeau the younger; and as, notwithſtanding the 
profeſſions of the emperor, reports had gone forth 
that a congreſs was to be formed by Auſtria and 
Pruſſia for the purpoſe of ſubverting, or modifying at 
leaſt, the French conſtitution, a decree was paſſed by 
the legiſlature, and immediately ſanctioned by the king, 
which pronounced every Frenchman infamous, and 
guilty of high treaſon, who ſhould directly or indi- 
rectly take any part in ſuch meaſures, or who ſhould, 
in any reſpe&, unite with thoſe whoſe object was a 
modification of the exiſting conſtitution, 

The principal misfortune, however, that afflicted 
France, at this juncture, was the parties which exiſted 
within its boſom, and which precipitated rapidly one 
after another the miniſters from their ſtations. M. 
Deleſſart was accuſed, and M. Bertrand declared by a 
vote of the aſſembly unworthy of being employed. 
While the republican party were thus obtaining a grad- 
ual aſcendancy in the afſembly, and taking advantage 
of every circumſtance that could increaſe their power, 
the more deſperate among them were inſidioufly em- 
ployed in diſperſing rumours among the people, _— 

ouſly 
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ciouſly ſlanderous of the king and the exiſting govern. 
ment, Pikes were openly manufactured in different 
parts of the city, and avowedly diſtributed among the 
populace, under the ſpecious pretext of arming them 
againſt the enemies of liberty. On the 17th of Feb. 
ruary, therefore, the king thought it neceſlary expreſsly 
to deny, in a ſpirited letter to the mayor and munici- 
pality, all the charges which were circulated againſt 
him, relative to his ſuppoſed diſaffection to the con- 
{titution ;, the municipality alſo, nearly about the fame 
period, paſſed a relolution prohibiting the citizens 
from keeping ſtores of concealed arms in their houſes. 
In one inſtance, however, it muſt be confeſſed that 
the Jacobin and republican party evinced ſuperior ſa- 
gacity, and ſhewed that they were poſſeſſed of either 
better information, or more honeſty, than their oppo- 
nents. They penetrated more ſucceſsfully the deſigns 
of Leopold, and ſaw that the falſe ſerenity which pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the year only preceded 
a ſtorm; and that it was a mere deluſion created by 
that crafty prince to lull the ſpirit of France into a fatal 
tranquillity. Not uninformed probably of the actual 
grounds of the treaty of Pilnitz, they ſaw that an al- 
liance of ſuch extent was not likely to vaniſh in va- 
pour; the reaſons ſtill *exiſted in which it originated; 
with this opinion the preparations of Auſtria and Pruſſia 
entirely correſponded ; and while no motive of ſut- 
ficient weight had occurred to induce the combination 
to lay aſide their project, there was an obvious reaſon 
for the concealment of it, and that was, that it was 
evidently not yet ripe for execution. At their inſtance, 
therefore, the military . preparations were carried on 
with vigour ; at their inſtance a deciſive anſwer was 
demanded from Leopold, and a period was fixed, after 
which his ſilence was to be conſtrued into a declaration 
of war. The court itſelf indeed was not without its 
alarms; for marſhals Luckner and Rochambeau, and 
M. la Fayette, were ordered to Paris, towards the 
latter end of February, to concert with the executive 
power concerning the proper arrangements for the 
| defence 
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defence of the country; a conſiderable. promotion of 


officers was made, and even a marine equipment was 


ordered, in expectation that ſome naval power might 
be induced to join the confederacy. What was ſcarcely 
conjecture in the preceding month, was converted al- 
moſt into certainty on the 2d of March, when the 
miniſter for foreign affairs laid before the aſſembly the 
late correſpondence with the emperor. Beſides the 
papers which we have already noticed, it included a 
note from prince Kaunitz, dated January 5th, 1792, 
ſtating, that though the elector of 'Treves had ſeriouſly 
reſolved to enforce the regulations adopted by the em- 
peror againſt the emigrants, ſtill the French king had 
aſſembled three armies, and that violent declamations 
had been permitted in the French clubs againſt all the 
ſovereigns of Europe. 

The reading of this paper was followed by an ex- 
tract from the inſtructions of the miniſter to M. No- 
ailles, the French ambaſſador at Vienna, dated Jan- 
uary 21ſt, in which an explanation was required of the 
orders given to general Bender, and of the meaning 
of the expreſſion employed by the emperor—“ The 
ſovereigns united for the ſafety and honour of crowns.“ 
The moſt important paper, however, was a diſpatch 
from prince Kaunitz to the imperial charge des affaires 
at Paris, and dated February 17th. It was penned with 


ſtudied ambiguity—The emperor made many proteſta-. 


tions of his deſire to preſerve peace, but ſtill avowed the 
engagements which he had formed with other powers 
for preſerving inviolate the monarchy of France, 
While he profeſſed his apprehenſions for the ſafety of 
the king, the diſpatch was charged with ſuch expreſ- 
ſons as appeared ſtudiouſly calculated to irritate the 
people, and precipitate his ruin. It inveighed, in the 


moſt unqualified terms, againſt the republican ſpirit, 


and the Jacobin ſocieties ; and inſtead of ſoothing or 

conciliating the paſſions of the multitude, it appeared 

only calculated to urge them to ſome act of deſperation. 
Theſe papers were accompanied by a letter from the 

Pruſſian envoy at Paris, avowing the intimate 3 
| an 
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and connexion which ſubſiſted between the two coutts, 
and the entire acquieſcence of his maſter in the Auf. 
trian memorials. By another communication from the 
miniſter, it was underſtood, that the imperial troops in 
the Netherlands amounted to fifty-five thouſand, in 
January, and that as ſoon as they ſhould be joined by 
the ſeveral bodies which were ordered to march, they 
would amount to upwards of ninety thouſand. The 
miniſter concluded by ſaying, that the king had in- 


{ſtructed his ambaſſador at Vienna to-repreſent, that it 


became neither the dignity nor the independence of 
France to enter into any diſcuſhon concerning her in- 
ternal affairs; that the meaſures of Auſtria and Pruſſia, 
having no explicit object, could only ſerve to create jeal- 
ouſy and diſtruſt; and that, if the emperor was ſincere 
in his profeſſions, he would ſhew it by reducing his 
troops in the Netherlands to the peace eſtabliſhment in 
1791, which would be immediately followed by a ſimi- 
lar proceedir:z on the part of the French. | 
The fallacious calm which had pervaded the nation 
and the aſſembly, was, on the publication of theſe diſ- 
patches, changed into a tempeſt of rage and reſentment. 
The miniſter, Deleſſart, was charged with having de- 
ceived the nation; the various communications from 


foreign powers were treated as little better than forge- 


ries, and the miniſter of foreign affairs was conſidered 
as being a party in the fraud: to many it appeared, 
that war itſelf was a leſs formidable evil than the enor- 
mous expenſes in which a continued ſtate of alarm in- 
volved the nation; and ſome even went ſo far as to re- 
gard the menaces of the confederacy as empty threats; 
and as concerted ſolely to increaſe the diſtreſſes of the 

nation, by deranging its finances. - 8 
While the indignation of the popular party in the 
aſſembly was directed againſt M. Bertrand, miniſter of 
the marine, and M. Deleſſart, miniſter for foreign affairs, 
the court, under the influence, as was confidently ſuſ- 
pected, of the houſe of Auſtria, determined on the diſ- 
miſſion of M. Narbonne from the war department; 
and of M. Cahier de Gerville from that of the * 
| de 
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M. de Grave was appointed as ſucceſſor to M. Nar- 
bonne, whoſe diſmiſſion was both reſented and reſiſted 
by the leading members of the aſſembly. M. Sage 
moved, „that M. Narbonne carried with him the re- 
gret of the national aſſembly ;”” and on a motion of 
cenſure, by M. Cambon, on the miniſters who adviſed 
the king to retain M. Bertrand in his ſervice, after he 
had loſt the public confidence, M. Cahier de Gerville 
was expreſsly accepted. Nothing indeed could be more 
impolitic in the court than both theſe meaſures. It was 
as abſurd as it was uſeleſs to endeavour to ſupport the 
miniſter of marine, however innocent, againſt the voice 
and feelings of a majority of the legiſlature; and con- 
ſidering that the temper of the aſſembly rather led them 
in general to derange the miniſtry, than to vote for 
their continuance in office; the king ought to have re- 
joiced that any of his ſervants enjoyed a portion of their 
confidence, and ought certainly not to have ſet them 
the example himſelf of diſſolving the adminiſtration. 
Theſe meaſures were followed, in the ſame fitting, 
by the impeachment of M. Deleflart. He was accuſed 
by M. Briſſot of omitting to give information to the aſ- 
ſembly of the concert formed among foreign powers 
againſt the liberty and independence of France; of 
not preſſing the meaſures proper for the ſafety. and de- 
fence of the nation; of having given to prince Kaunitz 
details on the ſituation of the kingdom, calculated to 
convey an improper idea; of having meanly ſued for 
peace; and of having refuſed to obey the decrees of 
the national aſſembly. In conſequence of a decree 
paſſed againſt him, M. Deleſſart was apprehended, and 
conducted to Orleans to be tried by the high national 
court. There is every reaſon to believe that this un- 
fortunate miniſter was ſubſtantially innocent; but the 
tide of faction, from a variety of unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, ran hard againſt him. He may indeed be 
conſidered as having fallen a ſacrifice to the indigna- 
tion which the crooked and deceitful conduct of Leo- 
pold excited ; to the temporizing politics of the mild 
and undecided Lonis ; and to that finefie which has 
| been 
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been ſo long attached to the French character, that 
perhaps even republican ſentiments will not eaſily erad- 
ſcate it. Theſe circumſtances prevented him from act- 
ing with that deciſive openneſs, and boldneſs of charac- 
ter, which the rectitude of his conduct might have in- 
ſpired. He was the firſt victim to that deſperate faction 
which has fince deluged France with blood; and the 
aſſembly, by paſſing a decree of accuſation againſt a 
citizen, without firſt hearing him in his own defence, 
have fixed an indelible blot upon their records, and af. 
forded a fatal ſpecimen of that prompt and haſty pun- 
iſhment which has ſince exhibited the juridical pro- 
ceedings of that nation as an object of deteſtation and 
contempt to the world. | 2.22 1p 

The impeachment of M. Deleffart fo 'completely ter- 
rified the marine miniſter, M. Bertrand, that he loſt no 
time in requeſting leave to give in his reſignation. 
Thus the miniſtry was at once completely diffolved ; 
and yet, unpermanent and difficult as the ſituation was, 
the conteſt to ſupply the vacant offices ferved ſtill far- 
ther to divide the diſtracted empire. 

While France was thus agitated by internal fac- 
tion, and the apprehenſion of a foreign attack, the pol- 
itics of Europe once more appeared to vibrate in favour 
of peace, by the ſudden death of the emperor of Ger- 
many. This event happened on the firſt of March; 
and from the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and the nature 
of the complaint, violent ſuſpicions were at firſt enter- 
tained that he owed his death to poiſon. The com- 

laint entirely affected the ſtomach and the inteſtines, 
bis body ſwelled to an enormous degree, and his bowels 
literally burſt. The accuſation of poiſon was naturally 
directed againſt the French party; but the whole ſuſ- 
picion was ſoon removed by the narrative of his diſeaſe, 


Which was publiſhed by authority, and which aſcribed 
the fatal event to a rheumatic fever. By thoſe, howev- 


er, who pretended to have better means of information, 


it was aſſerted, that the uſe of certain ſtimulant medi- 


cines, which this prince was in the habit of — 0 
x | produced 
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produced this dreadful effect, and terminated a life of 
ſuch apparent importance to the politics of Europe. 

As a man, Leopold was generally confidered as a 
debauched and ſenſual character; as a prince, he was 
certainly poſſeſſed of ability; and though his principles 
were deſpotic, it muſt be confeſſed, that in general he 
made uſe of his power for the good of his ſubjects. 
His political career, while grand duke of Tuſcany, was 
marked by wiſdom and moderation. He ſimplified 
the laws, he remitted the moſt grievous of the public 
burdens, and his regard to the adminiſtration of juſtice 
was ſuch, that he allowed, and even encouraged, ap- 
peals to himſelf, whereever any party conceived him- 
ſelf injured in the courſe of a proceſs in the ordinary 
courts of law. He had the merit of reſtoring peace to 
the empire, as well as to Auſtria and the Netherlands, 
notwithſtanding the diſtreſs and confuſion in which he 
found them all involved, by the imprudent adminiſtra- 
tion of his predeceſſor. His political wiſdom and gen- 
eral ſagacity were certainly far above the ordinary 
ſtandard of hereditary monarchs. The ſoundneſs of 
his judgment, and his regard to his people, were 
ſtrongly evinced by one trait he loved peace. How 
far his conduct in uniting with the confederacy of 
princes againſt the liberties of France, may be fairly 
cited in contradiction to this aſſertion, we are ſcarcely 
qualified to decide, unleſs we were better informed as 
to the motives and the extent of that confederacy. 
Leopold might be influenced by family conſiderations x 
he might be deceived with falſe repreſentations as to 
the actual ſtate of France; he might be prompted by 
the intrigues of another power, whoſe inſidious policy 
Europe will long have occaſion to regret : or, after all, 
he might not be ſerious in his intentions of commenc- 
ing offenſive meaſures, and might flatter himſelf that 
the dread of a powerful combination might enable him 
to obtain better terms for the royal family than the con- 
ſtitution of 1789 afforded. With all his public virtues, 
we are under a neceſſity of recording one indelible 
blemiſh on his character His notorious duplicity ren- 
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dered him at once an object of univerſal abhorrence and 
contempt ; and it was even aſſerted, by an eminent 
ſpeaker in the Britiſh ſenate, intimately conneQted with 
adminiſtration, that © no man would take his word for 
a ſingle day.“ 

The aſcendancy which the Jacobin club had obtained 
by their victory over the Feuillans, and ſtill more by 
the impeachment of M. Deleſſart, rendered their au- 
thority abſolute in every thing that concerned the pol. 
itics of France. The court ſeemed at this moment to 
relinquiſh every thought of reſiſtance, and to fail with 
the tide. This was ſoon evinced in the appointment of 
miniſters ; M. Dumourier and M. Lacoſte, . two of the 
leading Jacobins, being nominated to the vacant de- 
partments of foreign affairs and the marine. As the 
name of the former will frequently occur in the courſe 
of our narrative, we embrace the opportunity of his firſt 
appearance 1n a public capacity, to give ſome account 
of this extraordinary character. 

M. Dumourier was born about the year 1739, and 
is, we have been informed, of a noble but not an opu- 
lent family. His father was > cummifaire de guerre, and 
was a man of education and conſiderable talents, as is 
evident from a tranſlation of the Secchia rapita of Tal- 
ſoni, and ſome other poems, which have preſerved his 
name in the annals of literature. As it was almolt a 

int of neceſſity, that every gentleman in France, un- 
der the old government, ſhould be at one time or other 
of his life a ſoldier, young Dumourier commenced his 
military career at a very early period, and was wound- 
ed and made priſoner in the battle of Cloſter camp. 
By nature enterpriſing and active, the next opportunity 
that offered for the diſplay of his diſtinguiſhed talents 
was in the year 1770, when the firſt infamous partition 
of Poland was planned and executed by a banditti of del- 
pots; on this occaſion, M. Dumourier appeared on the 
ſide of liberty, at the head of a battalion of French vol- 
unteers, and is ſaid to have performed ſome deſperate 
and able ſervices to the republic. The event of that 


unpropitious conteſt is too well known, and too deeply 
lamented 
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lamented by every friend of juſtice and of freedom. 
M. Dumourier had, however, ſo far ſucceeded for his 
perſonal views, that he was immediately noticed by 
| Sala XV. and was ſent into Sweden in 1772, with M. 
Favier and two others, confidentially by the king, and 
unknown to the miniſtry, when the great revolution 
was to be effected in that kingdom; the plan of which 
was laid in the cabinet of Verſailles. Dumourier con- 
trived to convey private intelligence to the king, that 
the object was effected, before the miniſters had receiv- 
ed any diſpatch from their agents. His promptitude 
and ability, however, only ſerved to awaken the jealouſy 
of the courtiers, and on his return, in reward for his 
ſervices, he was committed to the Baſtille. His con- 
tinuance there, we have reaſon to think, was however 
not long. | | 

In the late war, M. Dumourier was lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Cherburgh, and is ſaid to have offered a plan 
to the miniſter, M. Vergennes, by which he undertook, 
with a handful of men, to ſurpriſe the iſland of Jerfey 
and the other Britiſh poſſeſſions in that quarter; but, 
for what reaſon we know not, the propoſal was rejected. 

From the firſt dawn of the revolution, M. Dumou- 
ner ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the people; and, 
to render himſelf more acceptable to them, is ſaid to 
have diſclaimed the nobility of his anceſtry. As the Jac- 
obin club was the great theatre for talents and ambition, 
he ſoon became an active and diſtinguiſhed member, 
and by their influence eſtabliſhed himſelf in the import- 
ant, and, at this period, very reſponſible ſituation of 
miniſter for foreign affairs. | 

The French king, as a further teſtimony of his atten- 
tion to the will of the people, diſmiſſed the Swiſs guards 
on the 17th of March ; and on that day the guard ap- 
pointed by the conſtitution entered upon duty. 

The death of the emperor, inſtead of protracting, ap- 
pears to have accelerated hoſtilities between Auſtria and 
France. The young king of Hungary, Francis I. was 
ſcarcely ſeated upon the throne, when he deſired a 
conference with the Pruſſian miniſter Biſchoffwerder, 
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and directed him to inform his maſter, that he was de. 
termined ſtrictly and literally to adhere to the conven- 
tion of Pilnitz. The preparations on the part of the 
French, in the mean time, proceeded with alacrity; and 
the new miniſter,” M. Dumourier, declared in the Jac- 
obin club, that he would, in his negociations with Auſ- 
tria, dire& them to the point of obtaining, without de. 
lay, a ſolid peace or a decifive war. 

On the 22d of March a decree of ſequeſtration was 
paſſed againſt the property of the emigrants, ſaving 
however the right of creditors to be reimburſed their 
demands; and ſuch as returned within the ſpace of one 
month were to be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates, ſubjected, however, to a proportionate tax 
to defray the expenſes of the armament, which their 
emigration had occaſioned. By an additional decree, 
they were deprived of the rights of active citizens for 
two years after their return to France; and ſuch of 
them as ſhould not return within a month were depriv- 
ed of thoſe privileges for ten years. 

The ſucceeding day the king announced the appoint- 
ment of three more of the popular party to the miniſtry, 
. viz. M. Garnier, miniſter of juſtice, in the room of M. 
Duport du Tertre; M. Roland, miniſter of the interi- 
or, inſtead of M. Cahier de Gerville ; and M. Claviere, 
miniſter of finance, in the room of M. Tarbe. The new 
miniſters were all members of the Jacobin club, which 
at this period ſeems to have poſſeſſed the entire confi- 
dence of the nation. The vigorous meaſures purſued 
by the aſſembly had alſo the happieſt effects, both upon 
public credit and upon the minds of the emigrants, up- 
wards of four hundred having paſſed through Liſle on 
their return in one day. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Diſpatches from Vienna—from Sardinia— Abolition of eccle- 
fraſtical diſtinction.—Rejection of ſome newly diſcovered 
i/lands—Inſolent anfewer from Vienna—Declaration of 
war—Unfortunate expeditions againſt Tournay and Mons 
Murder of M. T. Dillon—Attack of Furnes—Re- 
fignation of M. Rochambeau, and appointment of M. 
Luckner to the command of the northern army—Auſtrians 
attack Bavay——Progreſs and ſucceſſes of M. la Fayette”s 
arm Death) of M. Gouvion—Decrees paſſed in the 
afſembly— Machinations of the republican party—New 
decree againſt refractory prie/ts—Negatived by the king— 
Decree for a camp near Paris—T he king again interpoſes 
his veto Diſiniſſion of the Jacobin miniſtry—Diſturbed 
ſtate of Paris—Letter of M. la Fayette—Refrgnation of 
the miniſtry—Outrages of the 20th of Fune—M. la Fay- 

ette repairs to Paris—Succeſſes of the French in the Neth- 
erlands—T heir retreat—Union of Parties—Arrival of 
the federates—Confederation—Change of miniſters — 
Country proclaimed in danger —New levies—OQutrages 
of the Marſeillois—Falſe accuſation againſt La Fayette 
Deciſion of the aſſembly in his favour —Reſignation of 
the direfory of the departments—Proclamations of the 
combined courts and the duke of Brunſwick—Petition for 
depo/ing the king. 


Tur diſpatches which were received, in anſwer to 
the requiſition made by M. Deleſſart to the court of 
Vienna, and which were ſubmitted to the aſſembly on 
the 29th of March by the new miniſter M. Dumourier, 
amounted almoſt to a declaration of war. Prince Kau- 
nitz, in a memorial dated 18th of March, in the name 
of his maſter, the king of Hungary, began with ſtating, 
that the king had fully adopted the political ſyſtem of 
the late emperor, and would explain himſelf with that 
frankneſs which became a great power. He recriminat- 
TAP. ed on the French the charge of aſſembling troops upon 

the frontiers ; and added, that the king of — 

an 
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and the princes of Germany might perhaps think it 
neceſſary to aſſemble ſtill greater numbers to maintain 
their internal peace againſt the example of France, and 
the criminal machinations of the Jacobins. The reſt of 
the paper was in a ſimilar ſtyle of haughtineſs and out- 


rage, and concluded with obſerving, that the ſound and 
principal part of the nation, in other words, the ariſto- 


cratic faction, would conſider as a conſoling proſpet 
the exiſtence of a concert, the views of which were 
worthy of their confidence. Notwithſtanding the in- 
dignation which ſo inſolent an addreſs muſt neceſſarily 
have produced, M. Dumourier, with great temper and 
magnanimity, entreated the aſſembly to wait in tran- 
quillity for the categorical anſwer of the court of Vien- 
na, which he expected in the courſe of a few days; and 
this recommendation of the miniſter was unanimouſly 
aſſented to. | 

The vigorous and ſpirited conduct of M. Dumourier 
extracted from the king of Sardinia a more moderate 
and favourable reply. He aſſured the miniſter in gen- 
eral terms, that his troops were actually below the peace 
eſtabliſhment, and that he permitted no hoſtile afſem- 
blages of the emigrants within his dominions. 

We have already expatiated on the general character 
of the ſecond national aſſembly, and we ſhall ſoon have 
too many inſtances to record in confirmation of its im- 
becility. An attention to trifles has marked too many 
of its deliberations, and ſuch an attention is the ſureſt 
mark of incapacity. Of the abſurdity of admitting the 
populace to the galleries of the aſſembly, permitting 
them to applaud the ſpeakers, and in a manner to take 
a part in the deliberations, it would be unjuſt to accuſe 
this body, ſince it was among the errors of the conſtit- 
uent aſſembly ; but certainly no one circumſtance has 
contributed more to the times of France, It was 
eaſy for any active and unprincipled faction to aſſemble 
a mob, and to fill the galleries, when any meaſure was 
either to be carried or reſiſted. But this was not the 
whole extent of the evil; the vanity incident to human 


nature in general, and which has been conſidered av 
characteriſtic 


e _ be. 
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characteriſtic of Frenchmen, converted the legiſlators 
of a great nation into mere actors; their debates con- 
ſiſted more of popular declamation than of wiſe and 
temperate inquiry, and their ſpeeches were addrefled to 
the ears of the galleries rather than to the underſtand- 
ings of the deputies : connected with this deſtructive 
mode of proceeding has been the practice of voting 
decrees and reſolutions by acclamation; a practice 
which utterly excluded all the influence of reaſon, and 
which was more adapted to the paſtimes of children 
than the deliberations of philoſophers or legiſlators. 

A ſingular inſtance in confirmation of theſe reflections | 
occurred on the 6th of April, when the committee of 
public inſtruction having moved the ſuppreſſion of the | 
monaſtic orders, one of the popular eccleſiaſtics, to en- 
trap the applauſe of the galleries, moved an additional | 
decree to aboliſh all diſtinction of dreſs both eccleſiaſ- | 
tical and monkiſh. A moſt indecent ſcene followed this | 
motion—biſhop Fauchet pulled off his calotte, and 
another biſhop depoſited his croſs of gold upon the 
table as a patriotic gift—Many irreligious alluſions were 
indulged in, and it was ſolemnly decreed by the legiſla- 
ture of a great nation, that all eccleſiaſtical marks of 
diſtinction, except in the actual celebration of divine 
worſhip, ſhould be aboliſhed. K 

The aſſembly on the 19th afforded an example of 
more enlightened and liberal policy. In the evening 
ſitting, a letter was read from Meſſrs. Baur, merchants 
of Marſeilles, which announced that M. Marchand, 
commander of the Solide, had diſcovered four new 
iſlands in the Indian ſeas, of which he had taken pofleſ- 
ſion in the name of the French nation, and of Louis 
XVI. The iſlands were full of people, and abounded 
in animal and vegetable productions. The ſpeech of 
M. Lueſnay, on this occaſion, is worthy of being re- 
corded. 

< It is a great problem,” ſaid he, © whether the diſ- 
covery of America has been uſeful to Europe ; but 
certainly America has greatly ſuffered by the diſcovery. 

Ihe iſlands diſcovered by M. Marchand are ** 
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if there was but one man there, he is maſter of the iſle 
which he inhabits. With what right can a people, who 
renounces all conqueſt, take poſſeſſion of an iſland which 
does not belong to them by any poſſible title ? Gentle. 
men, the moment to prove our attachment to the 
principles of our conſtitution is come. . Let others, if 
they pleaſe, carry to theſe ſavage iſlands, as they have 
been hitherto denominated, the arts, the riches, and the 
vices of Europe ! Let us remain faithful to our declara- 
tion of the rights of men, and let us take care not to 
make an attack on the natural liberty, which we have 
| recogniſed, and hich we have been the firſt to pro- 
claim.” 

This opinion was crowned by general plaudits, ſeveral 
times reiterated, and the aſſembly cloſed the diſcuſſion. 

The period now approached when the intereſted and 
barbarous politics of a combination of deſpots was to 
deluge Europe with blood, to bring on a great and 
Populous nation the moſt dreadful outrages, and to in- 
volve in the general ruin a benevolent and pious prince, 
whoſe only crime, if he was really guilty of any, was 
being the dupe of their criminal intrigues. 

What the caution of Leopold would at leaſt have 
deferred, was precipitated by the violence and ardour 
of a young king. Yet even he (if we may credit the 
repreſentation of M. Noailles, the French ambaſſador 
at Vienna) was urged to a premature declaration of his 
intentions by the court of Berlin. What the objects of 
that court could be is not eaſy to conceive—lts domin- 
ions did not border upon France, nor was the military 
government of Pruſſia likely to be deranged by the 
extenſion of democratic principles. Two objects only 
preſent themſelves to' our imagination, and on one of 
them conjecture mult reſt. It muſt have had in con- 
templation either the acquiſition of territory from the 
diſmemberment of France, or the ſtill more inſidious 
deſign of contributing further to the humiliation of 
Auſtria, by the probability of its loſing again in the 
conteſt, ſhould they not prove victorious, the Belgic 
provinces which had been ſo lately reconquered. \ 
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The diſpatch of M. Dumourier to the king of Hun- 
was accompanied by an affectionate letter in the 
king's own hand-writing to his nephew, entreating him 
by every motive to ſtop the effuſion of blood, and aſ- 
ſuring him that the conflict could only prove ultimately 
fatal to him, the king of France. With ſo little ſuc- 
ceſs, however, was this application attendgd, that the 
reply of the imperial miniſter ſeemed only to breathe an 
increaſed ſpirit of inſolence and pride. The miniſter 
avowed openly the concert of princes againſt the con- 
ſtitution of France, and inſiſted upon cc tun terms, up- 
on which alone the courts of Berlin and Vienna could 
withhold from hoſtilities. Theſe terms were—firit, to 
guarantee the feudal rights of the German princes in 
Alface and Lorraine; ſecondly, to reſtore Avignon to 
the pope ; and the third condition was the moſt fingu- 
lar of all, ſince, as it was indefinite, it muſt be modified 
according to that conſtruction which the demandants 
might prefer, and was incapable of any other defini- 
tion. The terms of the condition were, That the 
neighbouring powers ſhould have no reaſon for the ap- 
prehenſions which ariſe from the preſent weakneſs of 
the internal government of France.” For the reſt, 
M. de Noailles was referred to the official note of the 
18th of March, which has been already noticed. 

As the intentions of the combined courts could be no 
longer doubted, it was reſolved in the council to de- 
clare war againſt the king of Hungary. Perhaps, not- 
withſtanding the provocation which had been given to 
the French nation, it would ſtill have been molt politic 
to have been leſs precipitate, and to have compelled 
Auſtria to appear in every view in the character of the 
aggreflor, Such at leaſt we are aſſured was the opin- 
ion of M. la Fayette, whoſe judgment appears in gen- 
eral to have been ſound, and whoſe patriotiſm none but 
a violent and deſperate faction has ever preſumed to 
queſtion. The propoſal for a declaration of war was 
made, by the French king, to the aſſembly on the 2oth 
of April, when war was decreed againſt the king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, amidſt the applauſes of 4 
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whole legiſlative body, and of a numerous crowd of 
ſpectators.“ : 

The motives alleged by the French nation, in their 
declaration for commencing hoſtilities, were— 

That the court of Vienna, in contradiction to repeat- 
ed remonſtrances, continued to grant open protection 
to the rebe#ſubjects of France, who were preparing to 
carry fire and ſword into the boſom of their country. 

That 1t excited and formed a concert of princes 
againſt the independence and liberty of France. 

That the king of Hungary and Bohemia, in his of- 
ficial notes of the 18th of March and 7th of April, 
openly avowed, and refuſed to renounce this concert. 

That notwithſtanding the propoſal made to him on 
the rith of March, to reduce on both ſides the troops 
on the frontiers to a peace eſtabliſhment, he continued 
and increaſed his hoſtile preparations. | 

That he inſulted the ſovereignty of the French n 
tion, by preſenting to it conditions as the only terms 
by wiich peace was to be obtained, among which was 
the confirmation of the feudal rights of the German 
, princes, having poſſeſſions in France, though the French 
nation has always continued to hold out indemnifica- 
tions to them. 

Befides theſe inſtances, the French declaration men- 
tions the contempt with which the ultimate requiſition 
of the king was received, in not condeſcending to an- 
ſwer it, &c. The afſembly declares ſolemnly its inten- 
tion of adhering to the principles of the conſtitution, 


in not undertaking any war of conqueſt, and hopes that, 
under 


* Tt was utterly inconſiſtent with all the former public profeſſions of 
the French nation to have been thus precipitate in declaring war. 
ſtate of war is the ſummit of human calamities ; and any people who 
have the leaſt regard to humanity, religion, or the rights of man, ought 
to be extremely cautious, and averſe to bringing ſuch a dreadful calami- 
ty on the human race, © Only by pride cometh contention,” ſays 
Solomon. Pride is the paſſion of fools, and national pride is the molt 
fooliſh form of it. How often is the abſurd and fancied dignity of na- 
tions the cauſe of murder and every ſpecies of injuſtice ! The French 
evinced that they were not a nation of philoſophers, when they entered 
thus haſtily into war. From the deſpotic courts nothing of virtue and 
goodneſs could be expected; we therefore forbear to cenſure them. 
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under the preſent provocations, the nations of Europe 
will not conſider the war which they are now obliged 
to commence in defence of their liberties as an infringe- 
ment of that principle. 

Among the moſt powerful motives which impelled 
the politicians of France to haſten the commencement 
of hoſtilities, we muſt certainly conſider the probable 
expectation they formed of a ready reception and pow- 
Ji 1 ſupport from the Belgic provinces, which had ſo 
lately been in a ſtate of revolt, and were, at this peri- 
od, ſcarcely reconciled to the dominion of Auſtria. 
The operations of the campaign were precipitated alſo 
upon this account, and their haſty and ill-concerted 
meaſures were attended with the ſucceſs that might. 
reaſonably be expected. The reader has already antie- 
ipated the unfortunate repulſe from 'Tournay, and the 
diſgraceful conſequences of that event. 

Perhaps the ſpecific mode in which the Auſtrians 
were to be attacked, was not much better concerted 
than the general plan—Perhaps it would have been moſt 
conducive to ſucceſs, to have united the whole pf their 
raw undiſciplined troops under one able general, in 
whom they could have had a complete confidence, and 
to have made one bold effort where the enemy appear- 
ed moſt vulnerable. On the contrary, their untrained 
loldiers were parcelled out in ſmall diviſions, under 
commanders with whoſe merits they were little ac- 
quainted, and ſome of whom were actually ſuſpected of 
diſaffection to the popular cauſe. In purſuance of this 
plan, the object of which was to divide the enemy's 
torces, on the 28th of April three parties of French 
entered the Auſtrian Netherlands in different parts. 
A body conſiſting of ten ſquadrons of cavalry, under 
the command of M. Theobald Dillon, an able and ex- 
perienced officer, and a field marſhal, was directed to 
march from Liſle for Tournay. Another of 10,000 
men, under heutenant general Biron (formerly the duc 
de Biron) was to preſent itſelf before Mons, in order 
to prove the diſpoſitions of the Auſtrian ſoldiers, and 
{till more of the inhabitants of the country, from whom 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable aid was expected; and a third detachment 
of 1, 200, under the command of M. Carl, was to pro. 
ceed to Furnes. Valenciennes was the place of general 
rendezvous for the troops which marſhal Rochambeau 
was to draw from the garriſons, to ſupport the body 

under M. Biron. | 
In almoſt every inſtance, the French appear to have 
had bad intelligence, and to have been deceived both 
as. to the numbers and the diſpoſition of the enemy, 
At Tournay M. Dillon found a ſtrong body under gen- 
eral count d' Happencourt ready to receive him, and 
ſtrongly poſted. The national troops, not yet accuſ- 
tomed to ſuſtain the fire of regular ſoldiers, were 
thrown into diſorder almoſt on the firſt attack. The 
general made every exertion to reduce them to their 
duty, and was obſerved in the front of the line, exhort- 
ing them to Keep their ranks. Unfortunately, in the 
midſt of the confuſion, ſome perſon, actuated either by 
cowardice or treachery, exclaimed, < Sauve qui peut!“ 
and the voice appeared to proceed immediately from 
the ſpot where M. Dillon ſtood. The ſuſpicious and 
irritable temper of the French was inſtantly excited; 
a general cry of © Treaſon, treaſon, we are betrayed !” 
ſpread from rank to rank ; the panic became univerſal, 
and the whole party fled before the purſuers in the 
utmoſt diſorder, even to the gates of Liſle. The un- 
fortunate commander, M. Dillon, was murdered almoſt 
as ſoon as he entered the city, and his dead body was 
torn to pieces by the ſoldiers and the mob. Their ſav- 
age fury had 9 ſatiated itſelf upon this victim of 
popular deluſion, before a party of the royal Cravate (a 
regiment of cavalry) ruſhing precipitately towards Liſle, 
overtook M. Berthois, an officer of engineers, beyond 
the Porte de Five. They no ſooner ſaw him, than ſome 
of them exclaimed, There goes another of theſe 
traitors! and inſtantly fell upon the unhappy gentle- 
man, who, after receiving ſeveral ſhots, fell from his 
horſe; and the body being ſuſpended from a lamp- iron, 
every ſoldier in the party diſcharged his piece at it as 
he paſſed. It was alſo ſaid, that M. Chaumont, aid de 
camp 
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tamp to general Dillon, a prieſt under the ſuſpicion of 
being a ſpy, and four Tyroleſe priſoners, were murder- 
ed. It however afterwards appeared, that M. Chau- 
mont had only been miſſing, having been left for dead 
upon the field of battle. That one or two perſons be- 
ſides the general and M. Berthois, loſt their lives in 
the affray, we are diſpoſed to believe; but that they 
could not be priſoners, is certain, ſince the truth is, 
that the retreat of the French was ſo precipitate that no 
priſoners were taken, 

The diviſion under M. Biron took poſſeſſion of 
Quievrain on the 29th, without oppoſition, and marched 
towards Mons in three columns. The general reached 
Bofſu without meeting any perſon except ſome travel- 
lers, who informed him of a grand movement of the 
Auſtrians. At the end of the village of Boſſu, he was 
oppoſed by ſome hulans, whom he diſperſed by a few 
diſcharges of cannon. As ſoon as he came in ſight of 
Mons, he could diſcover that the heights before the 
city were occupied by a very conſiderable body of 
troops, advantageouſly poſted, which, it appeared after- 
wards, were commanded by the baron de Beaulieu. 
The Auſtrians, it was evident, were more numerous 
than the French, and the general could diſcover ſome 
manceuvres which announced an intention to turn his 
right. Thus ſituated, M. Biron determined to wait 
the news of the attack towards Tournay. About five 
in the evening, however, the enemy attacked a part of 
his right wing at the village of Vannes. The French 
conducted themſelves with great {kill and firmneſs, and 
the Auſtrians were repulſed with ſome loſs. 

At length M. Biron received information from mar- 
ſhal Rochambeau of the defeat of general Dillon, and 
determined to retreat in the morning. Towards ten 
o'clock at night he ſaw the 5th and 6th regiments of 
dragoons mounted on horſe-back without orders, and 
proceeding to the left of the camp, where they formed 
a column. He purſued them alone and unarmed, but 
was carried away with the column, which was in a 
quick trot, and crying out, they were betrayed. — 

this 
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this manner the general was carried for more than 4 
Teague, before he could prevail on his flying troops to 
obey him. He — at length, and brought them 
all, except thirty or forty, back to the camp: but the 
deſerters proceeded on to Valenciennes, reporting, that 
they were betrayed by M. Biron, who had deſerted to 
Mons. On the 3oth at day-break M. Biron began his 
retreat, and arrived without moleſtation at Quievrain. 
Here he left M. Fleury with a part of the troops, and 
went to conduct the army to the camp they had occu- 
pied before Quiverechain. He ſcarcely, however, was 
arrived at this place, before the battalion of national 
guards, who covered Quievrain, were diſpoſſeſſed by 
the hulans. M. Biron now conceived that the only 
means of ſaving the camp was to attack Quievrain, 
which he did with the 49th regiment, and carried it; 
but to keep it, ſome ſupport was neceſſary ; and the reſt 
of the army, and the infantry in particular, were ſo ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, that they were utterly unfit for 
ſervice. The general therefore found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of abandoning his camp and train to the 
enemy, and of making a precipitate retreat to Valen- 
ciennes. Marſhal Rochambeau poſted himſelf with 
ſome ſquadrons on the heights of St. Sauve to favour 
the retreat, which was accompliſhed happily without a 
repetition of the diſgraceful ſcene which had been 
acted at Liſle. The French ſuſtained a conſiderable 
loſs in this expedition, but more by hunger and fatigue 
than by the ſword of the enemy. « "4 | 
The only one of the three parties which ſucceeded, 
was that under M. Carl, and which conſiſted of only 
1400 infantry and 240 cavalry. This ſmall party pre- 
ſented themſelves on the 29th of April before Furnes, 
and the commander deſired a conference with the mag- 
iſtrates ; in the courſe of which, he informed them, that 
the French were not come to make war on the Flem- 
mings, but to treat them as friends and brothers. The 
magiſtrates offered to deliver up the keys of the gates, 
but this was declined. The failure of the general plan 
obliged 
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obliged M. Carl to retreat to Ghywilde, and Toon after 


to Dunkirk, with no other fruit from his expedition. 

So ill-concerted had the meaſures of the French min- 
iſtry been, that M. Rochambeau complained that © the 
plan of M. Biron's expedition was publiſhed in all the 
journals before he knew it officially;“ and fays, in his 
letter to the Lyng, that © the miniſters, and particularly 
the miniſter of war, wiſhed to play the whole game, 
and made him only a piece to be moved about at will.” 
On this account, and becauſe he diſapproved of offen- 
ſive war, he deſired permiſſion to reſign ; and after ſome 
delay, marſhal Luckner was appointed to the command 
of the northern army in his ſtead. | 

The news of the atrocities committed at Liſle, were 
received at the capital with a univerſal ſenſation of hor- 
ror 3 nor was the army under M. la Fayette leſs earneſt 
mexpreſling its abhorrence, and in demanding juſtice 
on the murderers. The mention of this army leads us 
naturally back to the narrative of its operations. It 
was a part of the plan concerted in the French cabinet, 
that all the French troops ſhould be in motion about 
the ſame time, and form, if poſſible, a general rendez- 
vous in the centre of the Auſtrian Netherlands. Agree- 
ably to this plan, M. la Fayette was to be at Givet by the 
zoth of the month; and though the orders only reach- 
ed him on the 24th, and though he was in moſt reſpects 
very ill appointed, he was, by great exertions, enabled to 
provide ſeventy- eight pieces of cannon by the 26th, and 
on the ſame day diſpatched a large body with the con- 
voy of artillery, under the command of M. Narbonne, 
late miniſter of war, to penetrate by forced marches to 
Givet. It was a wonderful inſtance of activity in mili- 
tary operations, that M. Narbonne, with a heavy train 
of artillery, performed a march of fifty-ſix leagues, over 
ground generally bad, and which he had not had time 
previouſly to examine, in five days. The reſt of the 
troops were equally punctual; and after driving in the 
patroles of the enemy, arrived without loſs on the ap- 
pointed day. On the 1ſt of May major-general Gou- 
vion took poſt at Bouvines, half way to Namur, and 
every 
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every thing appeared to conſpire to crown this expedi. 
tion with ſucceſs. The failure of M. M. Biron and Dil. 
lon, however, rendered it utterly fruitleſs, though M. 
la Fayette continued to retain his poſt, and even ſlowly 
to advance upon the enemy. * 

Notwithſtanding the repulſe of the French northern 
army, on their attempt to penetrate the {tuſtrian fron. 
tier, it was ſome time before the enemy was in a condi. 
tion to retaliate. On the 17th of May a body of Auf. 
trians, to the amount of three thouſand, attacked Ba. 
vai, and took the garriſon, amounting to eighty men, 
priſoners; but intelligence was no ſooner brought of 
the attack, than M. Noailles with a van guard of cav- 
alry was ſent to the relief of the town. Marſhal Luck. 
ner in perſon accompanied this advanced guard; and 
marſhal Rochambeau followed to ſupport him with a 
body of infantry. - The expedition of the Auſtrifins 
was, however, only a predatory excurſion, and they 
had retreated two hours before the arrival of M. Luck. 
ner, and took with them a quantity of forage, which, 
in effect, appeared to be their principal object. 

We left the army of M. la Fayette occupying a tract 
of country from Givet to Bouvines, and rather gaining 
ground gradually on the enemy. On the 22d and 
23d of May, the advanced guard under M. Gouvion 
was employed in foraging, which, though attended with 
ſucceſs, was alſo productive of conſiderable fatigue. 
On the 23d M. Gouvion was attacked at Hamphine, 
near Florennes, by a force, as it afterwards appeared, 
ſuperior to his own, which amounted to only four 
thouſand men. The Auſtrian advanced guard were 
twice repulſed ; but M. Gouvion obſerving the great 
ſuperiority of the enemy, gave orders to diſpatch his 
camp equipage to Philipville; and this was effected 
with the loſs of only twenty tents, which he had not 
the means of tranſporting. After this precaution, M. 
Gouvion effected a retreat with the utmoſt regularity. 
The French in this action had twenty-four killed and 


ſixty- three wounded, and 16ſt three pieces of — 
The 
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The next action in which this army was engaged, 
though it was crowned with victory, was yet unfortu- 
nate for France, as it deprived the nation of one of its 
ableſt generals and firmeſt patriots. On the 11th of 


fone the Auſtrians attacked the advanced guard of M. 


Fayette; at Griſelle near Maubeuge ; but M. Gou- 
vion, who commanded, aware of their deſign, diſpatch« 
ed his camp equipage to Maubeuge, and began a re- 
treating fight, in which his infantry was conſtantly cov- 
ered by the hedges, and the enemy's columns ſuffered 
confiderably from his cannon, A violent hurricane 
prevented the main body from hearing the ſignals z 
but as ſoon as the news arrived at the camp a conſider- 
able reinforcement was conducted by M. Narbonne on 
the flank of the enemy; while M. la Fayette himſelf 
advanced with the main army. The Auſtrians aban= 
doned the field, and a part of their killed and wounded, 
to the French, who purſued them more than a league 
beyond the ground of their advanced guard, which 
again took poſſeſſion of its former poſt. 

In the courſe of the action the lieutenant colonels 
of the regiment of C6te d'Or were killed; and M. 
Gouvion, enraged that an ammunition cheſt did not 
come up in time, went to expedite it with a huſſar, 
towards a houſe not in ſight of the enemy, and there 
by a moſt fatal accident was killed by a rolling bullet. 

The deſertion of the 4th regiment of huſſars, and 
ſome other ſoldiers from Straſburgh, ſerved to raiſe 
the hopes of the emigrants in favour of the probability 
of a counter revolution, Their hopes, however, in 
this inſtance were ill founded, as it appears that the 
ſoldiers had been perſuaded, by falſe pretences of their 
officers, and that a conſiderable number, when informed 
of the deluſion, returned to their duty. 

The concerns of the war, and the conteſts of party, 
occupied the national aſſembly ſo completely, that little 
was effected in the buſineſs of legiſlation from the com- 
mencement of the year. The decree which ordered 
the burning of the parchments, writings, and pictures, 
relative to the pedigrees of the nobility, was a further 

| 7 inſtance 
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inſtance of that triſling ſpirit, ſo utterly diſgraceful to 


the legiſlature of a great nation, which they already 
had frequently evinced. A decree paſſed about the 
ſame period, for educating at the expenſe of the nation 
thoſe children who had been ſent from St. Domingo to 
France, but whoſe parents or relations had been dil. 
abled by the troubles from remitting money for their 
ſupport, was truly laudable. Some laws were alſo 
made reſpecting the crime of deſertion, which, unleſs 
we conſider them as adapted entirely to the exigencies 


of the time, muſt be accounted too ſevere for even the 


military code of a free country. The decree, however, 
for the ſuppreſſion of privateering was calculated in 
every view to reflect honour on a civilized nation. 
War is a ſtate ſo naturally pregnant with evil, as to in- 
duce the benevolent mind to wiſh for every mitigation 
of its calamities ; and the plunder of individuals is 2 
ſhameful practice, calculated entirely to pervert the 
morals of a people, and to render them in every in- 
ce ſanguinary and ferocious. 

We have now to report a ſeries of tranſactions, 
2 diſgraceful and ruinous to France. When treat- 
ing of the flight of the king, we intimated that the 
kingdom was not in a ſtate to bear a ſecond revolution. 
It was impoſſible, in the claſh of parties, that there 
ſhould not be a ſubyerſion of order and of property. 
It was impoſſible that a new government, in many in- 
ſtances oppoſite to all former principles, ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed without the. moſt violent convulſion of the 
whole ſtate. The firſt conſtitution was a ſufficient 
deviation from the habits and. prejudices of the French ; 
it was as much as could be endured ; and to attempt 
to carry further the democratic ſcheme, was to ſacri- 
fice the liberty they had already achieved. 

The republican party thought differently ; and th 
did not foreſee that they muſt themſelves ſhortly loſe 
the 4 which they were about to aſſume by un- 
juſtifiable means, and that men of ſtill more daring 
views and diſpoſitions would be enabled to take the 
lead, and to follow their example in forcibly e 
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them from that authority which they occupied. Ez 
were conſequences which they did not foreſee, but 
which they might have anticipated, had they ſtudied 
hiſtory rather than metaphyſics, and looked upon the 
manners of mankind rather than on theories of gov- 
ernment. | 
The deſigns of this party, almoſt from the firſt 
meeting of the new aſſembly, had evidently tended to 
the dethroning of the king, and the eſtabliſhing of a 
republic. The Jacobin clubs, inſtituted in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the kingdom, and linked together by an 
intimate correſpondence, conſtituted the great engine 
by which the public ſentiment was to be changed. The 
preſs overflowed with productions abufive of royalty; 
the private characters of the reigning family were pub- 
lickly calumniated ; the fincerity of the king's accept- 
ance of the conſtitution was queſtioned ; and to keep 
the public mind in conſtant agitation, continual ru- 
mours were ſpread of his intending to quit the king- 
dom, and throw himſelf into the arms of the hoſtile 
wers. | 
The afcendancy of the Jacobins has been proved al- 
ready in ſeveral inſtances. It was evinced in the late 
appointment of the miniſtry. On the reſignation of M. 
de Grave, which ſoon followed the unfortunate affair of 
M. Dillon, M. Servan, another violent Jacobin, was add- 
ed to the miniſtry, which in the beginning of May was 
entirely compoſed of that party. In thus driving be- 
fore the ſtorm, the king acted with prudence and pro- 
priety, but he endeavoured to ſtem it too ſoon. Per- 
haps the ſanguine temper of M. Dumourier, and a fond 
rehance on his own great abilities, might make him the 
adviſer of the king in theſe imprudent meaſures ; per- 
haps the king might be wearied out with the continued 
inſults to which he was expoſed, and might determine 
upon one great and deſperate effort to reſume his loſt 
authority. Be this as it may, it was not long before it 
was diſcovered, that there no longer exiſte that har- 
mony and confidence between the members of the cab- 
met which were eſſential to the public ſafety ; M. Du- 
T 2 mourier 
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mourier was ſuſpected of deſerting his Jacobin friends, 
was on molt occaſions in an actual minority with 

Lacoſte, the miniſter of marine. 

The republican party in the mean time were indefat. 
igable in exciting the ſuſpicious and turbulent ſpirit of 
2 factious metropolis. The exiſtence of what they 
termed an Auſtrian committee, or a combination of 
courtiers to betray the public to the houſe of Auſtria, 
was publickly aſſerted; and as the ex-miniſters M. M. 
Montmorin and Bertrand were charged with being at 
the head of this combination, they determined on the 
proſecution of their calumniators. An unfortunate ſtep 
which was taken by M. la Riviere, a judge of the peace, 
in citing M. M. Chabot, Bazire, and Merlin, three dep- 
uties ob the aſſembly, and among the moſt clamorous of 
the detractors of M. Montmorin, wo appear before him, 
rather injured the cauſe it was meant to ſerve. A de- 
eree of accuſation was paſſed againſt M. la Riviere, and 
M. M. Genſonne and Briſſot undertook to prove the 
exiſtence. of an Auſtrian committee. 

As the character of the king was implicated in the 
- calumny reſpecting this traitorous combination, he 
wrote himſelf to the aſſembly, requeſting that the truth 
of the report might be fully inveſtigated, and if deſti- 
tate, of foundation, that the baſe inventors of it might 
be brought to pumſhment—But ſuch is the perverſe- 
neſs of mankind, that this interference of the king was 
cenſured as unconſtitutional, and the application was 
heard only with a murmur of diſapprobation. 

On the 22d of May, M. M. Genſonne and Briflot 
brought forward their accuſation againſt M. M. Mont- 
morin and Bertrand; but their ſpeeches were more re- 
plete with declamation than proof, and the only fact on 
which they could reſt was a paſſage in a letter from M. 
Montmorin to the French miniſter at Vienna, in Au- 
guſt, 1791, in which he ſays, The beſt men in the na- 
tional afſembly (viz. Barnave, Lameth, Duport, &c.) 
and thoſe who have the greateſt influence, are now acl- 
ing in concert with the true ſervants of the king, to re- 
ſore to his majeſty the authority neceſſary to carry en 
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his government.“ On the iſt and ad of June, the ex- 
miniſters ſubmitted their defences in writing to the na- 
tional aſſembly, who referred them to a committee. 

As the rumour of the Auſtrian committee did not 
appear ſufficiently to act upon the fears and ſuſpicions 
of the multitude, and as there was an actual deficiency 
of evidence on that ſubject, another expedient was re- 
ſolved on by the republican party, which appeared bet- 
ter calculated to promote their views. A report was 
induſtriouſly circulated, that on the 23d of May the king 
intended ſecretly to abſcond from Paris; and to lend a 
colour to the fiction, M. Petion, the mayor, wrote to 
the commandant-general of the national guard, com- 
municating his ſuſpicions, and entreating him to employ 


every meaſure of obſervation and prudence. The let- 


ter of M. Petion produced an immediate reply from 
the king, directed to the municipality of Paris—His 


majeſty treats the report as a new and horrible calum- 


ny, intended only to excite the people to — 
and to force him to quit the capital—He however aſ- 
ſures them, that the efforts of theſe traitors thall be in 
vain. © While France,“ ſays he, “has enemies to 
encounter at home and abroad, it is in the capital my 
poſt js to be eftabliſhed. I commit myſelf,” he adds, 
without reſerve to the citizens of Paris and the na- 
tional guard——Surrounded by them, and ſtrong in the 
purity of my inteations, I ſhall wrap myſelf up in tran- 
quillity, fearleſs of all eyents, &c.“ 

M. Petion anfwered the letter of the king, He men- 
tioned having received information from different quar- 
ters reſpecting the king's intended flight, but he omitted 
to ſpecify the evidence on which he grounded his ſuſpic- 
ion. From this circumſtance therefore we are inclin- 
ed to doubt the truth of the report. That the king, 
harraſſed as he was by the factions of the metropolis, 
and the intrigues of the Jacobins, might indeed meditate 
a ſecond flight, is by no means improbable; that even 
ſuppoſing the ſuſpicion not well founded, M. Petion 
might receive information to that effect, either from 
illagtentioned or credulous perſons, is equally * be * 

* eved ; 
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lieved; but in either caſe, the evidence on which the 
fact reſted ſnould have been brought forward; the caſe 
ſnould have been elucidated by every poſſible means, 
ſince an accuſation, unſupported by proof, muſt accord- 
ing to every law of evidence be deemed a calumny. 
The French character, however, we have too fre- 
quently had occaſion to intimate, is particularly prone 
to be acted upon by jealouſy and ſuſpicion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the defect of evidence which we have juſt no- 
ticed, the king's intention to withdraw himſelf appears 
to have obtained ſome degree of credit; and as the 
body guard which had been allotted to the king by the 
conſtitution was particularly ſuſpected of incivi/m, it was 
diſbanded by a decree of the aſſembly on the 3oth of 
May, and the province of defending the perſon of the 
king was committed to the national guard of Paris. 
A decree of accuſation was alſo paſſed againſt the com- 
mandant M. Briſſac. At the ſame ſitting two of the 
deputies attached to the court, M. M. Frondiere and 
Calve, were committed priſoners to the Abbey, on a 
charge of inſolent conduct towards the afſembly. 

The refuſal of the king to fanQtion the decree againſt 
the refractory clergy, only ſerved to provoke a meaſure 
of ſtill greater ſeverity and cruelty againſt theſe unhap- 

perſons. On the 26th of May a decree was paſled, 
authoriſing the baniſhment of any non-juring prieſt, on 
a petition preſented to the directory of the diſtrict by 
twenty citizens. The eccleſiaſtic was, in ſuch. caſe, 
to declare to what foreign country he meant to retire, 
when he was to be furniſhed with a paſſport, and to 
quit the diſtrict within twenty-four hours. To this 
decree alſo the king, after ſome deliberation, afhxed 
his veto. | | 

The national guard of Paris did not eſcape the ſuſ- 
picions of the republican party. They ſtill feared or af- 
tected to fear the Auſtrian committee. More therefore 
with a view to retain their power, and to preſerve that 
control which they had eſtabliſhed over the meaſures 
of the court, than to protect the capital from its ex- 
ternal enemies, it was propoſed on the 6th of June, 
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the military committee That a camp of twenty 
thouſand 'men ſhould be formed under the walls of 
Paris—that to complete this levy, every canton in the 
kingdom ſhould be obliged to contribute five men, one 
of whom was to be a horſeman ; and that > were to 
aſſemble at Paris before the 14th of July, the day of 
the celebration of the general confederation, at which, 
to augment their patriotiſm, they were to aflift.” This 
propofal, which was firſt ſuggeſted by the miniſter of 
war, was received with great diſſatisfaction by the 
national guard and volunteers of Paris; and as the ob- 
ject did not eſcape the penetration of the court, the 
king refuſed to ſanction the decree. der e fore 1 
Nearly about the ſame period, a propoſal was made 
to the national afſembly, by the ſection of Croix Rouge, 
that, as the neceſſity was urgent for arming the whole 
nation, in the preſent critical moment, and as the 
ſcarcity of fire arms, and their immenſe price, rendered 
it impoſſible to many patriotic citizens to obtain a ſup- 
ply, the deputation requeſted the aſſembly to order an 
immediate fabrication of pikes over the whole ſurface 
of the empire. It was, however, ſome weeks before 
the banditti of Paris was formally armed, in this man- 
ner, by a decree of the aſſembly—a decree which 
muſt ever be regretted as fatal to the cauſe of liberty. 
Whether driven to deſperation, or encouraged by 
the ſupport which he experienced from ſome of the 
molt reſpectable characters, and particularly from M. 
la Fayette, is uncertain ; but the king ſeemed now de- 
termined ſpiritedly to vindicate his authority againſt his 
opponents. The event proved that this refolation was 
prematurely taken. He ſhould have permitted his 
more violent adverſaries more completely to expoſe 
themſelves; he might even perhaps have made a ſelec- 
tion from thoſe who were not the moſt favourably dif. 
poſed to the court, and, by friendly and ingenuous 
conduct, might have convinced them of the ſincerity | 
of his intentions, and might have made the beſt uſe of 
their influence with the people. The miniſter Roland 
was perhaps of this deſcription; and as he carried _ 
nm. 
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him to retirement the regrets of many unimpeachable 
characters, we can only believe that he was himſelf 
deceived with reſpect to the intentions of the king, 
or that the monarch did not, at leaſt, act that ſteadily 
upright part which the exigencies of the times re, 
quireed. . ie Line | 
On the other hand, it -muſt not be denied that a 
numerous and active party, including. fome men of 
brilliant talents, though we think not of the ſoundeſt 
underſtanding, were determined on a republic; and 
they do not ſeem to have heſitated much about the 
means of accompliſhing their purpoſe. It may there- 
fore be doubted whether, if the king had temporized, 
the ſtorm could have been averted. But however this 
may, be, it certainly was. the only mode of proceeding 
that could afford him a chance: this mode was (we 
think imprudently) rejected, and the king unſheathed 
the ſword on the 12th of June, when he announced to 
the aſſembly the diſmiſſion of the Jacobin miniſtry, M. 
M. Servan, Claviere, and Roland. M. Dumourier 
was appointed miniſter of war, and was to be ſuc. 
ceeded in the foreign department by the French envo 
at Deux Ponts; M. Mourges ſucceeded M. Roland, 
and M. Naillac was ſome time afterwards appointed the 
miniſter of finance. _ —_— 41 

Previous to his diſmiſſion, M. Roland had written a 
Jetter to the king, which he afterwards publiſhed—the 
- purport of which was, to preſs him to ſanction the 
decrees concerning the baniſhment of the refractor) 
clergy, and the camp near Paris. M. Roland allo 
blamed the conduct of the king's guard, and repre- 
ſented to him that his proclamation, on its diſſolution, 
in which he expreſſed the high ſatisfaction he had de- 
rived from its ſervices, was an impolitic meaſure. As 
2 private communication to the king, the letter of M. 
Roland might be calculated to do good; but he ought 
not to have publiſhed it. | | 

In the mean' time every means were employed to 
render the king odious in the eyes of the people. An 
infamous incendiary-of the name of Marat had even ex- 
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horted the populace to murder. their ſovereign. Every 
thing on that ſide was with impunity, and 
every thing on the other ſuppreſſed or proſecuted. The 
moſt ſeditious addreſſes were received by the aſſembly. 
The inhabitants of the ſuburb of St. Antoine, accom- 
panied by immenſe crowds of the lower rank from all 
rts, and all armed with pikes, and headed by a M. 
anterre, a brewer, on the gth of June, preſented to 
the aſſembly. an addreſs, congratulatory on the decree 
for the camp; and twenty thouſand armed men, in 
Sy violation of the laws, filed off through the aſ- 
embly : 12 at 
mo — impoſſible that men of reflection ſhould not 
foreſee the natural conſequences of ſuch proceedings; 
it was impoſſible that men of virtue ſhould not feel in- 
dignant at ſuch open violations of every good and ſound 
principle. M. la Fayette, with more honeſty perhaps 
than prudence, ſtepped forward on this occaſion. He 
wrote a long letter to the aſſembly, dated from the 


camp of Maubeuge, the 16th of June, in which he 


draws a very formidable picture of the dangerous ſitu, 
ation in Which the nation Was placed by the attempts 
of its enemies, foreign and [domeſtic ; he unveils the 
criminal defigns of the Jacobin club, and attributes to 
that ſource! of faction a gonſiderable portion of the 
public calamities: he, at the ſame time, addreſſed a 
letter to the king, expreſſive of ſimilar ſentiments. If 
M. la Fayette was not well aſſured that the ſentiments 
of his army concurred with the tenor of theſe letters, 
he ſhould, not have written them; if he was certain of 
the ſupport of the military, he ſhopld have marched to 
Paris, and diſperſed the traitordrs. | 1 

The ſituation of miniſters now became too dangerous 
to be any longer deſirable. The politic Dumourier 
wiſhed to retrieve a partion of his loſt popularity, and 
again attempted to court the favour of the Jacobins. 
He made a poſitive demand of the king, either to 
ſanction the decree for the camp near Paris, or to ac- 


cept his reſignation. The king remained ſteady to his - 


purpoſe, and the miniſter reſigned, and was followed 
| by 
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dy M. M. Morgues, La Coſte, &c. On the 18th of 
June, a new appointment took — major- general 
Chambon was appointed to the office of foreign affairs, 
M. Lajard, miniſter of war, and M. Montciel, preſident 
of the department of Jura, was appointed miniſter of 
the interior; the department of finance was ſtill kept 
vacant. M. Dumourier, in a letter to the aſſembly, 
requeſted permiſſion to repair to the army, and con- 
cluded by wiſhing that the fate of Gouvion might ſpeed. 
ily demonſtrate his attachment to his country. 

The agitation produced by the letter of La Fayette, 
and the avowed determination of the banditti of St. 
Antoine to preſent an addreſs to the king, demanding 
the ſanction of the obnoxious decrees, the threats of 
the diſaffected, that they would plant as the tree of 
liberty, an aſpin in the garden of the Tuilleries,” 
prepared the minds of the citizens of Paris for ſome 
great event. On Monday the 18th of June, the Jaco- 
bin club declared their fittings permanent. Their 
meeting was tumultuous and outrageous in the higheſt 
degree. They propoſed that M. la Fayette ſhould be 
ſent to Orleans as a traitor; and others wiſhed a de- 
cree to be paſſed denouncing him an enemy to France, 
and inviting all good patriots to murder him. While 
ſuch were the debates within doors at the hall of the Jac- 
obins, their emiſſaries without were buſily employed in 
exciting the people to inſurrection, and it is to be la- 
mented that their endeavours were but too ſucceſsful. 
On the 2oth of June, in the morning, M Ræderer, the 
procureur general ſyndic, appeared at the bar of the na- 
tional aſſembly, and informed them that, contrary to the 
laws, there exiſted in the city and ſuburbs the moſt for- 
midable aſſociations of armed men; that they threatened 
to proceed to the Tuilleries, to preſent a petition in arms, 
both to the king and the aſſembly. He entreated the 
legiſlature not to receive them, but to preſerve the laws 
and the conſtitution inviolate. | 1 2.8 

While the aſſembiy was debating whether this un- 


conſtitutional deputation ſhould be received or not, an 


immenſe multitude, with M. M. St. Huruge and San- 
71 terre 
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terre at their head, preſented themſelves before the 
of hall. They amounted, by their own report, to 8000 z 
al but in all probability they were ſtill more numerous. 
8, They conſiſted of all the refuſe of Paris, a large propor- 
nt tion of them women, and carried ſtandards expreſſive 
of of the moſt ſeditious purpoſes, one of which was a heart 
pt at the end of a pike, with an inſcription beneath it, ceur 
Ys Pun ariſtocrate. After a tumultuous debate, they were 
N- admitted. The orator, at the head of the deputation, 
d- indulged in a long and violent ſpeech againſt the king, 
and the whole conduct of the court; and, as ſoon as he 
had concluded, the whole party marched through the 
hall The proceſſion laſted two hours; and in the end, 
M. Santerre preſented the preſident with a banner, in 
return for the honour conferred on the inhabitants of St. 
Antoine. | 
In the mean time an immenſe crowd had colle&ed 
round the palace and the garden of the Tuilleries. There 
was, however, a ſufficient force of troops of the line and 
of national guards in the palace to have defended it 
againſt every attack ; but a reſpe& for the lives of the 
deluded multitude induced the king to forbear repelling 
force by force. At four o'clock in the afternoon the 
mob amounted to about 40, ooo, and the gates of the 
Tuilleries were thrown open to them. At the moment 
of their entrance, the royal family was at dinner; on 
their attempting to break open the door of the apart- 
ment where the king was, he aroſe to prevent the 
guards from making reſiſtance, and ſaid calmly, “I will 
go to them, I will prevent them from breaking the 
door.” On the inſtant that it opened, a pike which 
had been thruſt againſt it to force it open, would have 
killed the king, but a chaſſeur turned the weapon aſide 
with his hand. One of the mob now advanced, and 
nliſted upon the king's wearing the red cap, which 
was the enſign of the ee and another preſented 
him a bottle, and deſired him to drink the health of 
the nation. Some of the attendants offered to bring 
lim a glaſs ; but the ſovereign refuſed the offer, and 
immediately drank out of the bottle. 1 9 
It 
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It would be an unpleaſing taſk to detail the indigni. 
ties which were offered to the unfortunate monarch, 
or the torrents of abuſe which he ſubmitted patiently to 
hear. The mayor of Paris was unaccountably abſent 
during the greater part of theſe diſgraceful ſcenes. He 
at length arrived; he exhorted the mob to preſerve 
moderation, and aſſured the king that he had nothing 
to fear The man,“ replied the monarch, © who has 
a clear conſcience, fears nothing ;*” and, taking the 
hand of a grenadier who ſtood by him, he applied it to 
his breaſt, and faid, “ There, friend, feel my heart 
whether it beats quicker than uſpal,” 

To the inceſſant demands of the populace, the king 
replied, that it was his firm intention to preſerve the 
conſtitution; and to the torrents of abuſe, and the re- 

eated threats againſt his life, he anſwered in a pathetic 
tone“ Alas! if my life could ſecure the good of my 
country, how willingly would I offer it as a ſacrifice” 
The approach of night delivered the king from this 
dreadfyl perſecution ; the mayor embraced the oppor. 
tunity to perſuade the people to diſperſe, and between 
eight and nine o'clock the palace was cleared of thele 
unwelcome intruders, 

During the whole of the tumult, the princeſs Eliza 
beth. continued cloſe by the fide of her brother, as if 
ſhe was born to be the victim of her generous affection, 
and to partake in all his unmerited diſgraces and mi- 
fortunes. On the firſt breaking in of the rabble, the 

ueen fainted, and, with her children, was accidentally 
parated from his majeſty, and conveyed to the apart- 
ments of the king's phyſician, As ſoon as ſhe recover- 
ed, in her diſtraction ſhe attempted to penetrate to the 
king, but was ſtopped in her way thither, by the mob 
breaking into the council-chamber, Fortunately M. 
Lajard, the miniſter of war, and general Wittinghof; 
had retired to the ſame ſpot. M. Lajard formed a kind 
of rampart of the great council table, which he placed 
againſt the door, with a double row of national guards 
before it. Behind the table ſtood the queen with her 
children, the princeſs de Lamballe, and ſome 2 Ia 
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dies. In this ſituation ſhe remained the whole time, 
condemned to hear the moſt indecent reproaches, and 
the fouleſt imprecations, from the meaneſt and moſt de- 
praved of her ſex. | 

On the firſt entrance of the mob into the palace, 
a deputation was ſent from the national aſſembly, with 
orders to exert themſelyes for the preſervation of 
peace; and during the courſe of the tumult, this depu- 
tation was renewed three times. 

The events of the 2oth of June were a plain prelude 
to the downfall of monarchy, and we may add, of all 
government in France; and men of reflection foreſaw 
many of thoſe evils which have ſince happened to this 
devoted country. From this moment all reſpe& to 
authority, all order and ſubordination ceaſed j a mo- 
mentary ſhame indeed appeared at firſt in the Pariſians, 
and the directory of the department, which was com- 

ſed of ſome of the moſt reſpectable perſons in the 

ingdom, at the head of whom was M. Rochefoucault, 
and the former biſhop of Autun, M. Talleyrand, de- 
termined to take every ſtep for preventing the repetition 
of ſimilar outrages. The conduct of M. Petion on 
the occaſion could not be viewed without ſuſpicion. 
One of the firſt ſteps of the department therefore was 
to publiſh a declaration, © That the events of the 2oth 
could not have taken place, if the laws in being, and 
particularly thoſe relating to the public force, had been 
better known to the citizens, and better obſerved by 
the 5 charged with the execution of them.“ 
To this heclaration M. Petion publiſhed a very volum- 
inous anſwer, calling upon them to commence a proſe- 
cution, and proteſting his innocence in general terms. 
The department next publiſhed an advertiſement to the 
people of Paris, exhorting them to peace and ſubor- 
dination, and intimating that there exiſted a ſecret con- 
nexion between the external and the internal foes of the 
public tranquillity. At the ſame time a petition to the 
national aſſembly, complaining in very ſtrong terms of 
the outrages of the 2oth, was figned by the moſt re- 
| ſpectable 
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ſpectable of the inhabitants; and ſeveral addreſſes were 
received from different departments, to the ſame effect. 

As the inſolence of the Jacobins had increaſed to an 
intolerable exceſs ſince the affair of the 2oth, and az 
theit violence had been principally directed againſt M. 
la Fayette, that general conceived it expedient to pre. 
ſent himſelf at the bar of the national aſſembly. He no 
ſooner arrived at his hotel, than he was waited upon 


by ſeveral battalions of the national guards. A tree of 


liberty, ornamented with enſigns and cockades, was 
planted before his door, and every circumſtance evinced 
the return of affection in the people to their former 
friend and benefactor. He appeared at the bar on the 
aoth of June, with that confidence and dignity which 
integrity alone can give. He afligned as a reaſon for 
his dee among them, the ſhame and indigna- 
tion of the army at the outrages of the 2oth, which he 
faid muſt have increaſed to an alarming degree, had he 
not thought it his duty to moderate their reſentment 
againſt the factions of Paris, by aſſuring them that he 
would appear alone before the repreſentatives of the 
nation, and demand in their name, that order, obedi- 
ence, and reſpect for the laws ſhould be reſtored. He 
avowed his letter of the 16th, entreated the aſſembly 
to come forward and fave the country from ruin, by 
diflolving the factious clubs, and inflicting exemplary 
puniſhment on the promoters of the late diſgraceful 
riots. | 

— Notwithſtanding the apparent gallantry ofy M. la 
Fayette's conduct on this occaſion, we cant help 
2 it as unwiſe. If, we muſt repeat, the ſenti- 
ments of the army were really ſuch as he repreſented 
them, he ought to have taken advantage of them, and 
to have reſtored peace and liberty to his country, by 
— to Paris, by puniſhing the movers and abet- 
tors of faction, by annihilating completely the Jacobin 


clubs, by removing the legiſlature from the diſgraceful 


influence of the Paris mob, and by diſſolving the preſ- 
ent aſſembly, into which too many perſons of deſperate 


fortunes and unconſtitutional deſigns had unfortunately 
obtruded 
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ebtruded themſelves. If ever France is to be regener- 
ated, and a free conſtitution given to it, it muſt be by 
ſome ſuch proceeding. Perhaps, however, M. la Fay- 
ette might be miſtaken in the principles of his army; 
and indeed the events which have occurred fince the 

riod of which we are now treating, ſeem to indicate 


that the loyalty of the ſoldiery was ſcarcely to be relied 


on. 
The Jacobins were filled with conſternation on the 


arrival of La Fayette; but it ſerved only to redouble 
their activity in rendering him odious to the populace. 
The name of Cromwell was echoed from every prels, 
and their indefatigable emiſſaries ſucceeded ſo far with 
the mob, that he was burnt in effigy. In the aſſembly 
he was violently attacked by Iſnard, Guadet, and fome 
others of the anti-conſtitutionalifts, and was defended 
in a moſt able and eloquent ſpeech by M. Ramond. 
Finding, however, that no good was to be effected in 
Paris, M. la Fayette left that city on the 3oth, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to his army. 

That the officers at leaſt of both armies ſincerely 
ſympathiſed in the indignity offered to the hereditary 
chief of the nation, is evident from the letter of marſhal 
Luckner to the king, which was communicated on the 
29th to the aſſembly by the miniſter of war. In that 
letter the marſhal declares publickly his approbation of 
the conduct of M. la Fayette, and expreſſes in the moſt 
forcible terms the ſentiments of the ſoldiers on the 
outrages of the 20th. © Their indignation, fire,” ſays 
he, was terrible and ſudden, and the army admire 
your courage.“ 

On the ſame day, the miniſter of juſtice communi- 
cated a plan which the king propoſed as a fubſtitute 
for the two decrees which he had refuſed to ſanction. 
With reſpe& to the protection of the capital, it was 
the propoſal of the king to levy forty-two new battalions, 
to be ſtationed not at Paris, but between that city and 
the enemy, ſo as to form a ſecond line behind the army 
then on the frontiers ; and as to the danger apprehended 
from the refractory prieſts, the miniſter aſſured the af- 
ſembly, 
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ſembly, that it was the ſtrict intention of the king to 
enforce the execution of the laws againſt all diſtur 

of the public peace. — | 

To prove that the intentions of the Jacobins were 
not what they profeſſed, it has been well remarked, 
that at the period in queſtion the army of La Fayette 
amounted to only between ſeventeen and eighteen thou. 
ſand effective men, and that of Luckner ad not exceed 
twenty-three thouſand. The augmentation propoſed 
therefore was certainly inadequate to the protection of 
the capital; and if intended ſincerely for that purpoſe, 
it ought to have been ſtationed nearer to the frontiers, 
and in ſuch a ſituation as might enable it to co-operate 
with the army already commiſſioned for the defence of 
the country. Such a force, ſtationed in or near the 
metropolis, would only add to the licentiouſneſs al. 
ready practiſed there—They muſt reciprocate in the 
corruption of morals and diſcipline, and, while they 
helped to deprave others, muſt be inevitably depraved 
in their turn. 

The aſſembly perſiſted however in their decree, and 
the federates, for that is the name which was beſtowed 
on theſe new levies, were invited by the Jacobins to re- 
pair to Paris without any lawful authority. On the 
r{t of July, on the motion of M. Jean de Brie, it was 
declared by the afſembly, that the country was in dan- 
ger.” Ten other reſolutions were paſſed, ordering 
that all citizens, having been previouſly national guards, 
ſhould be on permanent duty, and every officer at his 

ſt. | 
"While theſe affairs were tranſacting in the metropo- 
lis, the armies of France had made ſome progreſs in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. On the 18th of June, Courtray 
ſurrendered after a ſhort reſiſtance to the arms of mar- 
ſhal Luckner ; and about the ſame period, M. Carle 
took poſſeſſion of Ypres and the country adjacent. M. 
la Fayette's army had alſo advanced and gained poſſeſ- 
ſion of St. Ghiſlain and the key of Mons. Marſhal 
Luckner ſoon afterwards entered Menin. bo 
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The triumph of the French, however, was not of 
long duration. On the 6th of July, the king an- 
nounced to the aſſembly, that one enemy more was 
added to the confederation againſt French liberty— 
That the inſidious conduct of the king of Pruſſia had 
long indicated hoſtile intentions, and that he was now 
in the act of marching 52,000 men to co-operate with 
the king of Hungary. About the ſame period, the 
aſſembly received advices from marſhal Luckner, ſig- 
nifying, that the numbers of the enemy were ſuch, 
that it was impoſſible for him to proceed farther into 
the territories of Auſtria, without the riſk of being cut 
off from a communication with the army of M. la 
Fayette; that the Pruſſians and Auſtrians were bearing 
down upon him in two columns; that in conſequence 
of theſe circumſtances he had ordered his camp to be 
raiſed, and was himſelf retiring towards Valenciennes, 
and M. la Fayette towards Givet. A ſubſequent diſ- 
patch announced the actual retreat of the armies, and 
that in breaking up the camp of Courtray, ſome of the 
enemy having got poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, they had 
fired upon field-marſſlal Jarry, who, to prevent the 
repetition of ſimilar outrages, had ſet fire to tne ſub- 
urb and conſumed ſeveral houſes. The conduct of M. 
Jarry was conſidered as diſgraceful and injurious to the 
cauſe of France, and he was in conſequence of it after- 
wards diſmiſſed from his command. 

The motives which induced the victorious generals 
to abandon thus haſtily the Netherlands, have never 
been completely explained. Soon after the appoint- 
ment of marſhal Luckner to the northern army, it was 

enerally underſtood that the plan and operations of 
the campaign were entirely left to the generals them- 
ſelves; and yet it has ſince been inſinuated, and in 
part confirmed by ſome expreſſions which had fallen 
from M. Luckner himſelf, that they retreated only by 
the expreſs orders of the court. Should this have 
been really the caſe, it forms indeed an article of 
charge againſt the unfortunate monarch, which it will 
not be eaſy to extenuate ; and would almoſt prove the 
U exiſtence 
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exiſtence of a conſpiracy in the court, moſt fatal to the 
tiberties of the nation. The fact, however, has not 
yet been eſtabliſhed upon competent evidence. 

On the 5th of July, the king informed the afſembly 
of his intention to celebrate the approaching anniver. 
ſary. of the confederation. He expreſſed his hopes that 
that this feſtival would more ſtrongly cement all good 
patriots in their country's cauſe, and diſappoint the at. 
tempts of the factious. On the following day the di. 
rectory of the department of Paris, after a long ſitting, 
pronounced the ſuſpenſion of M. Petion from the office 
of mayor, and of M. Manuel, the procureur of the 
commune. The federates about this period arrived at 
Paris in conſiderable numbers, while every circumſtance 
announced the agitation of the public mind. 

The extreme points on which the two parties diſ- 
fered, were that of pure democracy on the one part, 
and the inſtitution of an upper chamber, fimilar to the 
Britiſh houſe of peers, on the other. Such an inſtitu- 
tion, as a remnant of ariſtocracy, was regarded by the 
French with almoſt as much abhorrence as abſolute 
monarchy itſelf; while the eſtabliſhment of it was con- 
ſidered as the great object with the court, as a pre- 
liminary ſtep to the annihilation of liberty. The mid- 
dle party was ſtill numerous; and it was judged that 
there were many who might ſecretly incline either to 
the court or the republicans, who yet would be well 
diſpoſed to ſacrifice ſomething of their prejudices to 
the preſervation of peace and order. On the 5th of 
July, at the moment when M. Briſſot had aſcended the 
tribune, to pronounce a diſcourſe on the means of ſe- 
curing the ſtate Nr all its enemies, M. Lamourette, 
the patriotic biſhop of Lyons, requeſted to be heard 
for a few minutes. He expatiated on the neceſlity of 
union, and moſt particularly among the members of 
the national aſſembly. Let us make,” faid he, © ? 
ſolemn ſacrifice of our pafſiogs and our prejudices, on 
the altar of our country; let us give a great example 
to Europe, and inſpire our enemies with terror ; there 


is nothing incompatible but vice and virtue, * 
| that 
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that the preſident put a queſtion, in theſe terms—Let 
all who hold in equal deteſtation a republic and twa 
chambers, and who wiſh to maintain the conſtitution 
as it is, riſe!” 

The words were ſcarcely pronounced, when the 
whole aflembly, by an inſtantaneous impulſe, roſe from 
their ſeats—The two parties advanced and embraced 
each other; and ſolemnly proteſted their adherence to 
the conſtitution: A deputation, with the biſhop of 
Lyons at their head, was immediately appointed to 
convey the joyful intelligence to the king; and the ad- 
miniſtrative bodies were charged to communicate it 
without loſs of time to the citizens. 

The biſhop of Lyons, on returning from his depu- 
tation, informed the afſembly of the ſatisfaction which 
the king had teſtified on being informed of what had 
paſſed. He had however ſcarcely finiſhed, when the 
approach of the king was announced. He was re- 
ceived with loud and reiterated applauſes. He was ac- 
companied by his miniſters, and placed himſelf with- 
out ceremony beſide the preſident. He addrefled the 
aſſembly 2 


© GENTLEMEN, 

No ſpectacle can be more affecting to me, than 
that nen re- union of opinion and ſentiment which 
has now taken place. This re-union I have long de- 
lired—at laſt my wiſh is fulfilled ; the nation and the 
king form only one. The conſtitution will now be- 
come that point of union, around which all French- 
men will 1 in order to protect it, and the king 
will always ſet them the example.“ 


To this the preſident replied, 

«© Sire, | 
* This memorable epoch muſt inſpire with the 
greateſt pleaſure all the friends of liberty. It is a 
dreadful epoch for its enemies—henceforth the nation 
is invincible. In vain tyrants conſpire againſt liberty.“ 
Both theſe ſpeeches were received with the loudeſt 
applauſe. The 3 ſome efforts to anſwer, but 
2 Was 
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was ſo much affected that he could only ſay, in a tone 
which indicated the utmoſt emotion, “ The pleafure 
which I feel is delicious.” He then retired, accom- 
panied by a deputation, and the aſſembly roſe, amidſt 
the exclamations of Vive la nation! Vive la liberté! 
Vive le roi! 

Thus ended this memorable ſeſſion; this well- meant 
but fruitleſs effort to reſtore harmony and tranquillity. 
It is aſſerted to have been the ſpontaneous act of the 
biſhop of Lyons, without any previous concert with 
any party whatever. The patriotic and well diſpoſed 

rt of the aſſembly, however, we may well believe, 
| cordially embraced an opportunity ſo favourable to the 
[14 demonſtration of the purity of their intentions: by 

| moſt of the ardent ſpirits of both parties, it was alſo 

| earneſtly approved for the moment ; and it was calcu- 

lated in every event to have a temporary good effect. 

| It afforded an opportunity to all who were fond of 

ji peace to diſengage. themſelves from the trammels of 

+ 04 party; and to this circumſtance: we may in part at- 

| tribute the apparent tranquillity of the day of the con- 

federation ; the evil therefore was at leaſt deferred ; 

and, had the court either ated with more prudence, or 

the combined powers with more juſtice and honeſty, the 

diſſenſions that ſo fatally divided France might perhaps 
have been finally compoſed. 

The reconciliation of the 7th of July was conſidered 
by many as in ſome meaſure intended as a compromiſe 
of the parties, relative to the affair of M. M. Petion 
and Manuel; and indeed the king, the very ſame 
evening, wrote to the afſembly, intimating, that though 
to decide on their fate was a part of his conſtitutional 
prerogative, yet as the matter perſonally concerned 
him, he choſe rather to refer it to the determination 
of the aſſembly. By his own party he was much 
blamed for this ſacrifice of his prerogative ; but the 
action correſponded well with that love of peace which 
| Was fo congenial to his diſpoſition ; and. he was doubt- 
| leſs wrought upon by the ſcene in which he had been 


ſo lately called upon to act: the ſame evening the king 
| | | announce 


* 
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announced that he had appointed M. de Joly to the 


home department. 

Notwithſtanding the favourable appearances of the 
7th, it was ſoon found that the executive power had 
entirely loſt the confidence of the ruling party; and 
the clamour was ſo great againſt its agents in the aſ- 
ſembly, that all the miniſters ſo lately appointed, ex- 
cept M. de Joly, reſigned on the ioth; and on their 
notifying their reſignation to the aſſembly, the mob in 
the galleries had the indecency to applaud. 

Addreſſes from the Jacobin party in different parts 
of the kingdom crowded in to the aſſembly in favour 
of the mayor and M. Manuel; and the aſſembly, with 
their uſual precipitancy, without examining the proofs, 
and merely after hearing a few florid ſpeeches, pro- 
nounced them guiltleſs. M. Delfau conjured the legit- 
lative body to act with more dignity and deliberation. 

He painted in ſtrong colours the diſgraceful outrages 
which were acted in the Tuilleries on the 2oth of 
June. He accuſed M. Petion of encouraging ſedition, 
and of a want of reſpect for the hereditary repreſenta- 
tive of the nation. It is with pain we record that the 
galleries, thoſe fatal galleries, which muſt be accounted 
among the prime movers of the national calamities, as 
they had before diſcarded all decency and order, now 
finiſhed the outrage by deſtroying the freedom of de- 
bate; and M. Delfau narrowly eſcaped from the tribune 
with his life. | 

During the firſt weeks of July, the federates arrived 
in Paris in ſmall companies. They were courted by 
both parties, but moſt aſſiduouſſy by the Jacobins. 
The number of the federates preſent, however, on the 


14th of July, is ſaid not to have exceeded fifteen 


hundred.. That day, as we have previouſly intimated, 
paſſed in tranquillity, and the confederation was cele- 
brated with the uſual magnificence. The concourſe of 
people aſſembled has been ſtated at four hundred 
thouſand, The national aſſembly met at nine o'clock, 
and proceeded to lay the firſt ſtone of the column of 


liberty, to be erected on the ruins of the Baſtille. Be- 


fore 


— — 
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fore this ceremony was concluded, the king arrived, 
preceded by a numerous detachment of horſe, a party 
of troops of the line, five hundred national volunteers, 
and the Swiſs guards. He was accompanied by the 
queen, madame Elizabeth, the prince and princeſs 
royal, &c. The fix miniſters walked by the ſide of 
the king's coach. 

A palm tree overſhadowed the altar of liberty, and 
near it a pyramidal monument was erected to the mem- 
ory of thoſe who had expired on the frontiers, in the 
defence of their country. Between the altar and the 
Siene a poplar was planted, hung with eſcutcheons, 
and other remnants of heraldic folly, which was ſet on 
fire by the prieſt who performed maſs at the grand al. 
tar, in alluſion to the deſtruction of the feudal ſyſtem. 

Though the king was in general well received, the 
day did not paſs without ſome degree of mortification 
to him. Several of the populace, armed with pikes, 
Tepeatedly ſhouted, Vive Petion ! Vivent les Facobins, a 
bas le department, a bas le veto, &c. At about fix o'clock 
the king and the national aſſembly renewed their oath 
to be faithful to the conſtitution, and the royal family 
immediately afterwards returned to the Tuilleries. 
The federates on this occaſion behayed with much or- 
der and loyalty ; they appeared to join cordially in the 
ſhouts of Vive le roi! and ſome are even ſaid to have 
teſtified by their exclamations their diſapprobation ol 
the factions. 

Notwithſtanding the deceitful - calm which the ſpec- 
tacle of this day exhibited, notwithſtanding the ſup- 
poſed reconciliation of the 7th, and the reſtoration of 
Petion and Manuel, ſtill the diſcerning part of the 
public ſaw that the criſis was only deferred, and that 
the fatal conteſt was only ripening to maturity. The 
republicans have themſelves confeſſed, that the plan 
for aboliſhing royalty was determined upon and ſettle 
at leaſt as early as the 29th of July; and we may 
reaſonably conclude, from their conduct, that it had been 
for a much longer period in agitation : on the other 


hand, it muſt be allowed, that the ariſtocratic faction 
was 
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was never inactive; the plans were innumerable which 
were preſented to the king and queen from that quar- 
ter; and as the conſtitution was, from the objections 
which we have before ſtated, found to be in ſome meaſ- 
ure impracticable, it is certain that if the king did not 
wiſh it entirely aboliſhed, he at leaſt wiſhed it to be re- 
formed : he felt himſelf, what he really was, a mere cy- 
pher in the government, and he naturally deſired to be 
ſomething more. His ſituation was indeed {till worſe 
than this; he was a cypher, with an immenſe weight 
of reſponſibility attached to him; he was, poſted in a 
place of the greateſt danger, without the advantages 
which ought to accompany ſuch a ſtation. 

One of the moſt ſerious evils which the government 
at this criſis experienced, was the frequent impeachment, 
and the conſequent change of miniſters ; and it is a fact, 
almoſt unparalleled in the annals of any other country, 
that France had witneſſed no fewer than twenty-fix 
miniſters moye acroſs the ſtage of public affairs in rapid 
ſucceſſion, in the ſhort ſpace of fix months. A few 
days after the confederation, a new adminiſtration was 
announced, which conſiſted of M. de Joly as miniſter 
of juſtice, M. St. Croix for foreign affairs, M. Dubou- 
chage for the navy, M. d'Abancour miniſter of war, 
M. Champion for the home department, and M. Le- 
roulx de la Ville for that of finance. It was ſome time 
before this arrangement could be ſettled, for the office 
of miniſter was become at this period ſo much the poſt 
of danger, that the king was obliged to ſolicit many 
who could not be prevailed upon; and thoſe who did, 
accepted the port · folios of office only on his molt preſſ- 
ing entreaty. 

On the 22d of July, agrecably to a decree of the 
national afſembly, proclamation was made in all the 
ſections of Paris, < that the country was in danger.“ 
Three guns were fired from the Pont Neuf every hour, 
from fix in the morning till night. Pictureſque ſcaf- 
folds, repreſenting fortifications, were erected in differ- 
ent parts of the city; on each of them a tent was erect- 
ed, decorated with the national colours, in which — the 

officers 
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officers appointed to regiſter the new levies for the 
frontiers, and the camp to be eſtabliſhed at Soiſſons. 
The proclamation was made in a ſolemn manner by the 
municipal officers on horſeback ; and the whole ceremo. 
ny had ſuch an effect on the minds of the populace, that 
in a few days ſeveral thouſands had enrolled themſelves, 
In the mean time the federates arrived from all parts 
in conſiderable bodies ; thoſe from the ſouthern proy. 
inces were the moſt ferocious, both in conduct and 
appearance; and from the circumſtance of the majority 
of them coming from the neighbourhood of Marſeilles, 
the appellation of Marſellois has been almoſt indiſcrim- 
inately applied to this deſcription of volunteers. They 
confiſted chiefly of the loweſt and moſt diflolute of the 
rabble from every part, many of them immediately 
from the gallies, and were in every reſpe& well calcu. 
lated to fraterniſe with the ſans culottes of Paris. 
From the firſt moment of their arrival, they mani- 
feſted a ſavage and turbulent diſpoſition. Innumerable 
inſtances are recorded, by the ariſtocratic writers, of 
their ferocity ; ſome undoubtedly fabulous, but too 
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many beyond the reach of contradiction. One of their 


firſt outrages was committed on the perſon of M. d'Ef- 
dremenil, who had rendered himſelf ſo famous in the 
firſt legiſlature as the champion of monarchy. He was 
walking peaceably on the terrace of the Feuillans, when 
he was attacked by a party of theſe ſavages, and, after 
receiving ſome very dangerous wounds, was reſcued at 
laſt from deſtruction by the courage and humanity of 
M. Jonneau, a member of the national aſſembly, aſſiſted 


by four grenadiers of the national guards. 


It was not long before the Marſellois were engaged in 
another riot, by wantonly attacking a party of the na- 
tional guards, who were dining peaceably together un- 
der the trees in the champs eliſcet. In this conflict a 

enadier of the national guards was maſſacred ; but 
the Marſellois were at this period of too much conſe- 
quence to be puniſhed by the party in power, 

The reſentment of the Jacobins appeared for the preſ- 
ent to be principally directed againſt M. la —__ 

e 
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The conſiſtency of this reſpeQable patriot had mortally 
offended theſe factious ſpirits ; they had tempted him 
with the higheſt bribes, and the moſt ſplendid promiſes ; 
but he proved inflexibly attached to the party of the 
king, and determined to fall with the conſtitution. His 
ruin was therefore reſolved upon; and the ſpirit which 
he evinced in his late fruitleſs journey to Paris, deter- 
mined them to exert themſelves to procure his imme- 
diate diſmiſſion. The Jacobin clubs had been occupied 
for weeks in debates on the treaſon of La Fayette, and 
innumerable inflammatory addreſſes were preſented to 
the aſſembly againſt him, 

The principal ground of complaint was that of hav- 
ing quitted the army without leave ; and the firſt mo- 
tion in the aſſembly on this ſubject imported, © that 
the miniſter of war ſhould be interrogated whether M. 
la Fayette had received an order from him, authoriſing 
his journey to Paris on the 28th of June.” This mo- 
tion, however, when put to the vote, was rejected by a 
conſiderable majority : the Jacobins, thus diſappointed, 
{till cheriſhed the expectation, that by keeping alive the 
public reſentment againſt him, the aſſembly might at 
ſome period be found more propitious to their wiſhes. 
The conſideration of his petition was deferred from day 
to day, and whenever it came under conſideration, the 
moſt violent debates took place. In the mean time, 
2 new circumſtance was brought forward to inculpate 
the general. On the 21ſt of July, after much intem- 
perate language, M. Laſource pledged himſelf to the 
aſſembly “that La Fayette had propoſed to lead his 
troops to the capital, and that M. Bureaux de Puſy had 
made the propoſition to marſhal Luckner.” In ſup- 
port of this aſſertion, M. Laſource appealed to the teſ- 
timony of M. M. Briſſot, Guadet, Genſonné, La- 
marque, and Herault, and demanded that M. Luckner 
himſelf ſhould be cited to give his evidence to the facts. 
The ſpeech of M. Laſource was greatly applauded by 
the wretched mob in the galleries, while M. Dumoland, 
and every perſon who ſpoke in favour of the general, 
was actually hiſſed down by thoſe diſturbers of es 

an 
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and order. In ſupport of the allegation of M. Laſource, 
the following certificate was laid on the table, and the 
diſcuſſion was adjourned till marſhal Luckner ſhoulg 
have explained himſelf upon the ſubject. In the mean 
time M. Bureaux de Puſy, and the other parties, were 
ſummoned to the bar of the convention, 


CERTIFICATE. 


Some members of the national aſſembly having 
had an opportunity of ſeeing M. the marechal Luck. 
ner, on the evening of the 17th of July, at the houſe 
of the biſhop of Paris, and having aſked him if it was 
true, that it had been propoſed to him, on the part of 
M. la Fayette, to march to Paris with his army, after 
the event of the 2oth of June, -M. the marechal Luck. 
ner anſwered in theſe terms: I do not deny it; it 
was M. Bureaux de Puſy ; he who has been, I think, 
three times preſident of the national aſſembly. I repli. 
ed to him, I ſhall never lead the army I command but 
againſt our external enemies. La Fayette is at liberty 
to do what he pleaſes ; but if he marches to Paris,! 
will march after him, and I will drub him. M. Bu- 
reaux de Puſy then faid to me, But the life of the king 
is in danger! There is what he ſaid to me; and they 
made me other propoſals ſtill more horrible.“ 

« Such were the exact expreſſions of the marecha! 
Luckner, which we heard, and which we atteſt. 

(Signed) BRISsOr, 
GUADET, 
GENSONNE, 
LASOURCE, 
LAMARQUE, 
DELMAs.” 

On the 29th of July, M. Bureaux de Puſy appeared 
at the bar, and not only refuted on his own teſtimony 
this atrocious calumny, but produced actual copies 0! 
the letters which he carried to marechal Luckner, wit! 
the marechal's anſwers, and which regarded only the 
plan of the campaign. From theſe letters it appeared, 
that M. la Fayette had intimated to marechal _—_ 
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his intention of proceeding alone to Paris, in conſe- 


quence of the atrocities of the 2oth'of June, and that 
the marechal had objected to it, ſolely on account of 
the perſonal danger which he would incur by ſuch a 
ſtep : M. de Puſy depoſited on the table the private let- 
ters of the generals, in which the ſentiments of both 
were clearly revealed, and from which it appeared that 
the former profeſſed himſelf in theſe terms: Ever 
ſince I have breathed, I have lived only for the cauſe of 
liberty; I will defend it to my laſt ſigh againſt every 
ſpecies of tyranny.” And that the latter, when he had 
received an intimation of an intended denunciation, 
wrote in theſe terms to M. la Fayette: “I have been 
told they mean to denounce us; I wait for more infor. 
mation, but moſt certainly I will live in peace, or I will 
give up my commiſſion.” After this complete and ſat- 
isfactory teſtimony, M. Guadet obſerved, © That he 
ſhould not wonder if certain perſons prevailed on M. 
Luckner to recant.”? 

On the following day a letter was received from M, 
la Fayette himſelf ; the contents of which were as 


follows ; 
& Longwy, July 26th, Fourth Year of Liberty. 


The miniſter for the home department has ſigni- 
hed to me an act of the legiſlative body of July 21, and 
the information which fix of its members have ſigned. 

If I were queſtioned reſpecting my principles, 1 
ſhould ſay, that as a conſtant proclaimer and defender ef 
the rights of man, and the ſovereignty of the people, I 
have every where and always reſiſted authorities which 
liberty diſavowed, and which the national will had not 
delegated ; and that I have every where and always 
obeyed thoſe of which a free conſtitution had deter- 
mined the forms and the limits. 

** But I am queſtioned reſpecting a fact Did ] pro- 
poſe to marechal Luckner to march to Paris with our 
armies ? To which I anſwer in four words—1t is not 
Irie, 


«La FaverTa.” 
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The letter of marechal Luckner himſelf was not lefs 
decifive againſt the teſtimony of the fix members of the 
aſſembly. He denied in ſtrong terms that ever any 
propoſal was made to him of marching to Paris, and 
lamented that ſuch a conſtruction ſhould be put upon 
a converſation, which it was evident theſe gentlemen 
muſt have miſunderſtood. It was indeed ſomething 
very ſingular, and by no means favourable to their ve- 
racity, that they had ſuffered the marechal to depart 
from Paris without citing him to the bar, or demanding 
any explanation of ſo extraordinary a converſation. 

The deciſion upon the charges againſt M. la Fayette 
was deferred to the 8th of Auguſt, when a long and 
tumultuous debate took place. M. Jean de Brie, one 
of the moſt factious members of the aſſembly, made the 
report, which concluded by propoſing a decree of accu- 
ſation, and was highly applauded by the diſgraceful 
mob that infeſted the galleries. He was anſwered in a 
moſt able arid eloquent ſpeech by M. Vaublanc, who was 
hiſſed vehemently by the galleries, but applauded by the 


majority of the members: at length the motion for a 


decree of accuſation was rejected by four hundred and 
ſix voices againſt two hundred and twenty-four. 

It was evident from this decifion, that the aſſembly, 
weak and incompetent as it was, {till preſerved ſome ſhare 
of decency in its character and proceedings; but the Jac- 
obins had made their party certain : the mob were com- 
pletely devoted to them, and they hoped to carry by 
their force the boldeſt meaſures. Innumerable ad- 
dreſſes had been preſented to the legiſlature, which con- 
tained the moſt infolent and outrageous abuſe of the 
king and royal family ; even the conſtitution, which 
had ſo lately been an object of adoration with the whole 
nation, was openly reviled both within and without the 
doors of the aſſembly, and the galleries never failed to 
teſtify their diſpleaſure with their uſual indecency. The 
reſtoration of Petion was the ſignal to the directory of 
the department to reſign, though their only crime was 
endeavouring-to reſtrain the fatal inſanity of faction, 
and to ſupport a conſtitution they had laboured to el- 
tabliſh. While 
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While we cannot but cenfure theſe unwarrantable 
proceedings, the ſame principle of candour and equity 
obliges us to look 4@@heir origin, the concert of princes 
againſt France. A: concert has been avowed by 
themſelves, and it could not have been founded in any 
motive of virtue or good will to France. We have 
freely animadverted on the defects in the conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly in 1791. The great error 
in that conſtitution was the weakneſs of the executive 
government. But that was not to be removed by exter- 
nal attack, or the interference of foreigners. Time, 
the continuance of peace, the ſupport of his nobility 
and kindred, who baſely forſook him for the purpoſe 
of gratifying their own private reſentment, were the 
only means of reſtoring to Louis X VI. that reaſonable 
ſhare of authority which was likely to effect his own 
and his people's happineſs : but we cannot ſuſpect the 
hoſtile ſovereigns of any ſuch benevolent deſign as that 
of procuring — France a juſt and equal government: 
their ſucceſs, ſnould the conteſt terminate in their fa- 
your, will explain their deſigns; it will then appear 
whether or not their immediate object was to take ad- 
vantage of the diſtreſs of France to procure for them- 
ſelves what is always the fooliſh paſſion of monarchs, 
an acceſhon of territory. | 

Some time muſt generally elapſe before the veil is 
entirely removed from political tranſactions. Whether 
there actually exiſted or not a connexion and correſ- 
pondence between the hoſtile powers and the court of 
France ; whether the league of Pilnitz and the inimi- 
cal proceedings of Auſtria were either planned by the 
royal party at home, or approved by the king, is at preſ- 
ent involved in impenetrable obſcurity. The affirma- 
tive is almoſt univerſally believed in France ; but it is 
believed on preſumptive, and not on poſitive evidence ; 
on the other hand, the friends af Louis have been ſtren- 
uous in denying the charge. They aſſert that his per- 
ſonal influence with Leopold actually prevented that 
monarch from engaging in hoſtilities, and that every 


ellort was made as a ſovereign and a brother, by the 
able 
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able and truſty agency of M. Bigot de St. Croix, to in. 
duce the emigrant princes to return to the boſom of 
their country. HEL 
Whatever concluſion poſterity may be diſpoſed to 

draw upon this ſubje&, upon better evidence than lies 
before the public at this period, certain it is, that eve 
meaſure of the combined courts appeared calculated to 
precipitate the ruin of the unfortunate monarch, for 
whoſe cauſe they profeſſed to have taken up arms. It 
was of little immediate avail to him, whether he was re. 
ally innocent of any traitorous deſign againſt his coun. 
try or not, provided it was believed in France; and 
how ſhould it not be univerſally believed, when the em. 
peror and the king of Pruſſia poſitively aſſerted, in their 
proclamation, that “the king was not fincere in ac- 
cepting the conſtitution ?*” . 

The inſulting and ſanguinary manifeſto iſſued at Cob- 
lentz on the 25th of July, by the duke of Brunſwick, 


inſinuated the ſame fact, and, as well as that of the 


27th of the ſame month, was calculated to have the 
very worſt effect upon the populace of Paris. It left no 
middle party in the nation; all who wiſhed to preſerve 
a government, in any degree popular; all who conceiv- 
ed that a limitation of the ſupreme authority was a deſir- 
able circumſtance, were thrown, by theſe meaſures, into 
the hands of the avowed republicans, and felt themſelves 
compelled to give way to the ſanguinary madneſs of 
that fanatical party, or at once accede to the deſtruc- 
tion of liberty by the army of the duke of Brunſwick : 
A fatal alternative, which rendered it almoſt impoſſible 
to be at once the friend of order and the friend of 
liberty ! 

The unfortunate Louis did not dare to preſent this 
declaration to the aſſembly as an authentic paper. The 
very letter which ſubmitted it to the inſpection of the le- 
giſlature queſtioned its authenticity; and though the roy- 
al meſſage was replete with the ſtrongeſt, and probably 
the moſt ſincere expreſſions of patriotiſm, the propoſal 
of printing it for the uſe of the departments was rejected, 


and the notoriety of the matter authoriſed in "Ro of 
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£& the inſolent remark of M. Iſnard, < that the king 
had aſſerted what was not true.“ The republican party 
acquired new acceſſions of vigour and of authority; 
and on the 3d of Auguſt the fatal die was caſt, when 
M. Petion, at the head of the ſections of Paris, ap- 
peared at the bar of the aſſembly to demand the dep- 
ofition of the king. The audacious propoſal was 
heard with horror by all good partiots ; but it was 
followed by others of the fame nature on the 6th and 
7th. A petition had lain for eight days on the altar 
of the Champ de Mars, and was preſented by a count- 
leſs multitude on the 6th, who were preceded by a pike 
crowned with the Jacobin enſign, the red woollen cap, 
with An inſcription upon it, The depoſition of the 
king.“ 

In compliance with theſe repeated requiſitions, - the 
aſſembly at length determined to come to a deciſion on 
this difficult and dangerous ſubject, and the fatal 1oth 
of Auguſt was appointed for the diſcuſſion. The aſſem- 
bly, however, had exhibited ſome proofs of caution 
and temperance which did not coincide with the im- 
petuoſity of the Jacobins, and the urgency of their 
cauſe. The federates had been detained on various 
pretences in the metropolis ; and even if their ſtay 
could be protraQed, the leaders of the party were 
doubtful whether harmony could long exiſt between 
them and the mob of Paris: the paſſions of the people 
were now inflamed ; but the French are verſatile, and 
a change of opinion might ſucceed. In few words, 
there can be little doubt but that it was well underſtood 
that the people were to be excited by the Jacobin party, 
and that force and a mob were to effect what they 
deſpaired of from the legally conſtituted powers. In 
proof of this affertion many facts might be adduced. 
To ſome foreigners regular notice was given by the 
leaders of this party to abſent themſelves from Paris on 
that day ; and we know, from the beſt authority, that 
one of the moſt active in the conſpiracy was heard to 
lay, © If we cannot provoke the people to riſe by the 
tenth, we are loſt.” 
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CH A P. VIII. 


Preparations for the defence of the Tuillerie. Election of a 
new commune— Murder of M. Manda.— The king and 
royal family deſert the palace—The Tuilleries attack. 

ed by the Federates—=Reg/itance and maſſacre of the Swiſ; 
Death of M. Clermont Tonnerre—Depo/ttion of the 
king, and accuſation of the miniſters —Impriſonment of the 
royal family— Murder of M. de Rochefoucault—Flight 
and impriſonment of La Fayette—Submiſfion of the other 
generals—Capture of Longwy and Verdun—Execution f 
miniſters—Baniſhment of the prie/ts—Horrid maſſacre on 
the 2d of September— Murder of the princeſs de Lan 
balle—Decree propoſed for forming a battalion of regicides 
Advance of the combined armies— Action at Grand 
Pre—Armiſtice—Retreat of the Pruſhans—Recapture if 
Longwy and Verdun—Weakneſs of the court of Berlin— 


Il conduct of the combined armies—Sieges of Thionville 


and Liſi.— Declaration of war againſt Sardinia—Com- 
queſt of Savoy—of Nice—Tranſattions with the republic 
of Geneva—Succeſs of Cuſtine—Capture of Spires, Worms, 
Mentz, and Frankfort—Recapture of the latter. 


| W as ſuch were the evident deſigns of the adverſe 
party, the king was not uninformed of their proceed- 
ings; and as no alternative now appeared but to repel 
force by force, preparations were made for defending 
the Tuilleries in caſe of an attack. The dreadful Ru- 
bicon was now paſſed, and no hope of the return of 
harmony or peace remained. A ſolemn gloom over- 
ſpread the palace, and ſuperſeded the native gaiety of 
the French nation. Loyalty and friendſhip were now 
put to the ſevereſt teſt; and the queſtion was not, who 
will conquer, but, who will die in the defence and in 
the preſence of his ſovereign? Amidſt his accumulated 
misfortunes, a ſmall and firm band retained their at- 
tachment to the king, and upon different motives devot- 

ed themſelves to his defence. Among theſe might be 
counted ſome of the remnants of the ancient ariſtocra- 
CY 
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ey, who made this laſt ſacrifice to their principles, and 
whoſe errors, when united with ſuch diſintereſted vir- 
tue, became reſpectable. Some had been among the 
moſt forward of thoſe who united in the firſt efforts to 
meliorate the condition of their countrymen, but, 
equally remote from anarchy and deſpotiſm, now 
dreaded the evils which impended on a total alteration 
of government: ſome were the perſonal friends of the 
fallen majeſty of France; ſome from gratitude, ſome 
from prejudice ; ſome pregnant perhaps with improba- 
ble hopes; and ſome, in the phrenſy of deſpair, crowd - 
ed round the tottering ſtandard of royalty. | 

Among thele brave and gallant men, none were more 
reſpectable than the Swiſs guards. x repeated decrees 
of the aſſembly, this body of troops had been conſider- 
ably reduced; and even on the 7th of Auguſt the king 
had been obliged to diſmiſs three hundred of them. 
The departure of the whole from Paris haꝗ peen indeed 
decreed; but the king, upon the plea e arrange- 
ment pointed out by the legiſlature was contrary to the 
treaty with the Helvetic body, had deferred the exe- 
cution of the decree; and the number which remained 
in the Tuilleries, previous to the tenth of Auguſt, was 
about ſeven hundred. On theſe the court party placed 
their ſtrongeſt reliance for the defence of the palace. 

Beſides the Swiſs, the number of gentlemen and 
others who repaired to the palace on this melancholy 
occaſion, is ſaid to have amounted to from twelve to 
thirteen hundred men. 

As theſe were, however, not conſidered as quite ſuf- 
ficient, the commander of the national guards, M. Man- 
dat, an honeſt man, and attached to the conſtitution, hav- 
ing repreſented to the mayor the apprehenſions which 
he entertained for the ſafety of the royal family, had 
obtained from that magiſtrate a written order to defend 
the palace with all his force, and to repel the attack of 
any invader. The detachments of national guards, 
which M. Mandat had ordered to the palace upon this 
occaſion, are ſtated at about two thouſand four hundred 
men, with twelve pieces of cannon ; and to theſe we 
may 
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may add the gendarmerie 4 cheval, a body of cavalry 
amounting to about one thouſand. 

With this force, welkordered and well-arranged, it 
is the opinion of ſome, that had there exiſted a ſuffic- 


zent portion of ſpirit, firmneſs and unanimity in the | 
council within 'the caſtle of the Tuilleries, it might t 
facceſsfully have refiſted the deſigns of the republicans. t 
Some-dependence was alſo to be placed upon the tem- p 
per and moderation which the majority of the aſſembly m 
Tad lately exhibited, and upon the indignation which ul 
the more reſpectable inhabitants of Paris had expreſſed cl 
with reſpect to the outrages of the 2oth of June. M 
The gth of Auguſt was ſpent in tumultuous and di. col 
turbed debates in the afſembly. M. Vaublanc and hal 
ſome other members, ſuſpected of an attachment to eff: 
the cauſe of royalty, complained that they had been ( 
purſued, ill treated, and in danger of being aſſaſſinated; part 
and claim e protection of the nation. As the aſ. ſup] 
ſembly maneſted an inclination to proceed with de- preſ 
fiberation in the deciſion of the great queſtion relative the 
to the fuſpenſion of the king, the impatience of the the x 
pulace was greatly excited. The mayor appeared at hic 
the bar, and alleged he could not be anſwerable for dition 
the peace of the city ; he added, 'that it was generally peop! 
underſtood that the 'alarm-bell was to ſound at mid- the k 
. „. the palace was to be aſſailed. new x 
Within the Tuilleries all was conſternation and di- under 
may. Some ſhew of order was however preſerved. Patche 
At about eleven o'clock. at night the mayor repaired ¶ comm 
to the palace, where he remained till between two 2nd Wi ing 
three o'clock in the morning. There is no proof that bim. 
He was detained by force; but the diſaffected made ue I ſgning 
vf the circumſtance of his remaining there to circulat: N differen 


a report to the injury of the royal , that he ws 

either murdered . Le t as a = all an As the repoſt 

nowever reached the aſſembly, which fat all night, the 

preſident thought proper to order him before them 

and he immediately appeared at their bar. M. Pein 

was afterwards, — by his own deſire, put unde 
e 


an amicable arreſt by his own party at his houſe, as | 
| ws 
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was aſhamed or afraid to appear more openly in ſo dif. 
graceful 2 tranſaction. | 

At midnight the alarm-bell was ſounded, and the 
drums beat to arms through the city. In this moment 
of confuſion a moſt unjuſtifiable and illegal ſtep was 
taken. As it was pretended that the preſent council of 
the commune did not poſſeſs the confidence of the 
people, a few perſons from each of the ſections im- 
mediately aſſembled to ele& a new one, and the meaſ- 
ure was carried into effect upon the ſpot, to the ex- 
cluſion of the whole municipality, M. M. Petion, 
Manuel, and Danton, only excepted. This ſelf. elected 
commune took immediate poſſeſſion of the common 
hall, and proceeded to ſuch meaſures as might moſt 
elfectually promote the deſigns of the inſurgents. 

One of their firſt reſolves proved fatal to the royal 
party. As M. Mandat was known to be a determined 
ſupporter of the conſtitution, as it was evident that his 
preſence would afford the ſtrongeſt encouragement to 
tie national guards, and would greatly contribute to 
the retaining of them in their duty, and as the order 
which he had received from the mayor was an ad- 
ditional authority in the eyes of the ſoldiery and the 
people; it was determined by any means to deprive 
the king of this eſſential ſupport. The creation of A 
new municipality was not known at the palace; and 
under the cover of this deluſion a meſſage was diſ- 
patched to M. Mandat, requiring his EN at the 
common-hall, under the pretence that they had ſome- 
thing of the utmoſt importance to communicate to 
him. M. Mandat was at that moment occupied in aſ- 
igning to the detachments, of the national guards their 
different poſts; and, as if ſuſpicious of a conſpiracy 
ggunſt his life, he heſitated to obey the order. A new 
meſſage more preſſing than the former was therefore 
ent; and M. Ræderer, the procureur-ſyndic, who is 
ſome ſuſpected of being a party in the plot, joined 
vith two other municipal officers who were preſent, in 
perluading him to obey the commands of the conſtitut- 
4 authorities, He left the palace about four o'clock 

2 in 
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in the morning, and proceeded to the town-houſe, ac: 
companied by a ſingle aide-du-camp. 

Me may eaſily imagine the ſurpriſe of this unforty. 
nate officer at meeting an aſſembly ſo different from 
what he had expected; and his ſurpriſe muſt have been 
augmented at finding himſelf abruptly charged with a 
plot to maſſacre the people. After a ſhort interroga- 
tion he was ordered to the abbey priſon; but as he de. 
ſcended the ſtairs he was ſhot through the head with z 
piſtol, and inſtantly diſpatched with ſpears and hangers, 

M. Santerre was appointed by the ſame authority to the 

command of the national guard, which however he did 

not immediately aſſume. | | 

The king had not cloſed his eyes during the whole 

of this'eventful night; indeed the. only part of the fam. 
ily who retired to reſt were the royal infants. At fix 
o'clock it was thought expedient that the king ſhould 
review the troops. He accordingly proceeded to the 
court-yards, where he was ſaluted with the acclamation 
of Vive le Roi! from the Swiſs, and it was echoed by 


the national guards. The artillery, however, and the was 
battalion of Croix Rouge, ſhouted Vive la Nation! and rep 
ſome of the more inſolent and diſaffected, Vive Petion! to t 
As the national guards were deprived of their com- tion 
mander, and conſequently at that moment were go min 
erned by no effective authority, the example of the u. ſubs 
tillery ſoon became contagious, and their unruly and poſa 
indecent conduct evinced how little dependence was to wou 
be placed upon their fidelity. | habi 
As ſoon as the king returned from reviewing the to co 
troops, the gentlemen who were in the palace formel to a 
themſelves into regular companies of life guards; and, tance 
as moſt of them were trained to arms, they formed loved 
an admirable manner for the protection of the inter the h 
of the palace, and, animated by enthuſiaſm and de- Th 
pair, would undoubtedly have made a moſt gallant de- Tuill, 


fence, had the king remained at their head. The 1# 
tional guards within the palace were addreſſed in ſtrong 
and pathetic terms by the king and queen. Tit] 


were penetrated with the enthufiaſm of loyalty ; an ® 
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voluntary tear ſtarted into every eye, and in language 
more expreflive than words, every man appeared to 
profeſs his intention to die for monarchy and the con- 
ſtitution. | 

Poſterity will perhaps condemn, and the unhappy 
monarch had ſoon reaſon to regret, the ſudden reſo- 
lution into which he was impelled by the timidity or 
treachery of M. Ræderer. At eight o'clock that of- 
ficer entered the council chamber where their majeſties 
were, at the head of the department ; and his firſt 
words were, No perſon ſhall interpoſe between the 
king and the department.” He requeſted to ſpeak 
with the king and queen in private; he proceeded to 
repreſent the imminent danger wich at this moment 
impended over their majeſties and all that were attach- 
ed to them; he aſſured them that very few of the na- 
tional guard were to be depended upon, and that the 
majority were totally corrupted. That inſtead of de- 
tending the palace, they would inſtantly join the aſſail- 
ants ; that the number of the inſurgents was ſuch that it 
was inſanity to oppoſe; and entreated that they would 
repair, as to the only aſylum which was open to them, 
to the national aſſembly. The queen, whoſe penetra- 
tion led her to ſuſpect a conſpiracy, and whoſe force of 
mind was generally more diſpoſed to reſiſtance than 
ſubmiſſion, oppoſed with vehemence M. Ræderer's pro- 
poſal, and exclaimed—* that ſooner than remove ſhe 
would be nailed to the walls of the palace.” But the 
habitual gentleneſs of the king's character induced him 
to comply. They ſtrictly forbad their ariſtocratic friends 
to accompany them ; but it was with grief and reluc- 
tance that they ſubmitted to the command of their be- 
loved maſter, to ſeparate themſelves from his perſon in 
the hour of calamity and danger. 

The king met with no interruption in croſſing the 
Tuilleries to the ſtair-caſe leading to the terrace of the 
Feuillans ; but there he was detained near a quarter 
of an hour by the populace, who mingled with the 


groſſeſt abuſe the moſt 2 threats againſt his 


royal perſon. The directory of the department at 


length 
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length prevailed on the multitude to give way, and one 


of the moſt forward of the inſurgents ſnatched the 
prince royal out of the queen's arms, and carried him 
to the aſſembly. 

The legiſlative body, at the moment their majeſties 
entered, were engaged in a tumultuous debate, on the 
motion for ſending a deputation to conduct the king 
and the royal family to the hall. As ſoon as he en- 
tered, the king ſeated himſelf by the ſide of the preſi- 
dent, and addreſſed the aſſembly in theſe words: 1 
am come hither to prevent @ great crime—Amon 
yous gentlemen, I believe myſelf in ſafety.” The 

ing and queen were accompanied by their fon and 
daughter, and the princeſs Elizabeth—A voluntary 
deputation of the' members had proceeded to the door 
of the hall to introduce them. 

A ſingular debate took place almoſt immediately on 
the entrance of the royal family. It was obſerved by 
a member, that according to the conſtitution, the de- 
liberative functions of the aſſembly were ſuſpended by 


the preſence of the king. It became therefore a matter 


of ſome embarraſſment to know where to diſpoſe of 
the unfortunate monarch : ſome were for placing him 
at the bar, and others in the galleries. The king 
with his family then retired to the benches deſtined to 
the miniſtry ; but this was ſtill objected to: at length 
it was obſeryed, that they might be accommodated in 
a ſmall box, about ten feet ſquare, on the right hand 
of the preſident, ſeparated by an iron grating, and 
which had been appropriated to the editors of a new/- 
paper, at that time well known under the title of the 
Logographe, but which has fince been ſupprefſed. In 
this confined fituation the royal family ſpent fourteen 
hours on a burning hot day, expoſed to inſtant danger, 
and loaded with indignities. 

The reports which had been induſtriouſly circulated 
of a plot formed within the palace for the maſſacre of 
the citizens, had already cauſed the ſavage multitude to 
thirſt for blood. In the courſe of the night, twenty- 


two perſons had been arreſted under various ſuſpicions 
| in 
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in the ſeftion of the Feuillans, and impriſoned in the 
guard-houſe. Eleven of them, who were confined in 
a ſeparate apartment, had however the good fortune 
to fave themſelves by leaping out of-a window into an 
adjoining garden. For ſome time the 4 had 
been extremely clamorous in the court of the Feuillans, 
demanding the ſacrifice of the priſoners, and about 
half paſt eight a municipal officer aſcended à bench, 
and exhorted them with great humanity to abſtain from 
violence and cruelty. This reſpectable magiſtrate was 
ſoon ſilenced by clamour, and a horrid banditti, headed 
by a wretch who diſgraced the name and form of wom- 
an, a proſtitute of the name of Theroigne, proceeded 
to the committee, to demand their immediate ſlaughter. 
Nine innocent perſon were thus inhumanly murdered, 
ſome of them by the hands of the infamous Theroigne. 
Among theſe was a M. Sulea, a man of letters, of great 
merit, whoſe only crime was being attached to his king, 
and the abbey Bouyou, a dramatic writer. The heads 
were immediately fixed on pikes, and carried as trophies 
round the city, to increaſe (had it been neceſſary) the 
cannibaliſm of the populace, and the fears and the hor- 

ror of all honeſt men. | 
It was a moſt unfortunate circumſtance, that the 
king, on his departure from the palace, did not leave 
diſtinct orders to thoſe who remained to capitulate. 
Much bloodſhed would probably have been avoided by 
this means, and there is even ſome reaſon to think that 
the event might have proved more favourable to the 
king himfelf than it did. The democratic party charge 
this neglect to the duplicity of the king, who they al- 
lege wiſhed to ſecure two chances to himſelf ; the reſ- 
toration to his former dignity, ſhould the within 
the palace prove victorious ; and at the worſt he ex- 
pected to eſcape with his life by taking ſhetter in the 
national aſſembly. This account of his motives is, how- 
ever, probably no more than one of thoſe uncharitable 
inſinuations which at ſuch a criſis the malignity of par- 
ty uſually invents; and the conduct of the king is 
more naturally to be attributed to that confuſion and 
anxiety, 
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anxiety, which at ſuch a criſis deprives the moſt colle&. 
ed mind of half its functions. At this diſtance we can 
reaſon with temperance and judgment ; but how ſhould 
we have acted, if placed in circumſtances ſo extremely 
difficult and trying to human infirmity ? | 

To complete the public calamity, time was not allow- 
ed to remedy the omiſhon ; for before orders could be 
diſpatched to this effect, before recollection had perhaps 
ſuggeſted to the king the neceſſity of forwarding ſuch 
orders, it was too late. The royal family were ſcarcely 
ſeated in the box of the Logographe, when a dreadful 
cannonading ſhook the aſſembly. Some members roſe 
from their 15 and appeared diſpoſed to ſeek their 
perſonal ſafety by flight; but the preſident calling them 
to order, defired them to recolle& that every man was 
at his poſt. The king informed the preſident that he had 
left ſtri& orders with theSwiſs not to fire upon e wage 


It has been diſputed who were the firſt aggreſſors on 


this unhappy occaſion. The point appears difficult to 
aſcertain, and of but little importance when decided. 
We ſhall report the progreſs of this deplorable conteſt 
as far as the materials we are in poſſeſſion of will ena- 
ble us to proceed. * 

The number of the inſurgents has been ſtated at 
about twenty thouſand effective men. The crowd of 
idle ſpectators who followed them, partly from curioſity 
and partly in hopes of plunder, is not to be eſtimated. 
The active rebels conſiſted chiefly of the lower claſs of 
the inhabitants of the ſuburbs, diſtinguiſhed, as we be- 
fore intimated, by the appellation of /ans culottes, with 
ſome hundreds of the Marſeillois, and other federates, 
who were certainly the moſt daring, and contributed 
moſt to the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. They were mar- 
ſhalled in tolerable order under the command of a 
Pruſſian, a ſoldier of fortune, of the name of Wieſter- 
mann, and were armed ſome with ſpears, ſome with 
muſkets, and had with them in the centre not leſs than 
thirty pieces of cannon. 

e retreat of the king was fatal to the defence of 


the palace. The gentlemen within formed themſelves, 
„ 25 
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as well as they could, part with and part without arms, 
in military array; but as they had it no longer in 


charge to defend the perſon of the king, they ſhould 


have mingled with the national guards, and kept up 
their ſpirits by laying aſide thoſe diſtinctions which they 
knew were become ſo odious to the people. The mot 
loyal among the national guards were diſpirited by the 
loſs of their commander, and diſguſted by the flight of 
the kings Murmurs circulated among them; the pur- 
port of which was, that © they were inevitably betrayed, 
and that, with ariſtocrats on the one hand, and with the 
Swiſs on the other, they were between two fires.“ Ev- 
en the Swiſs themſelves were completely diſcouraged. 
Their commander in chief, M. Effry, was abſent; M. 
Bachmann, ſecond in command, and his adjutant, had 
accompanied the king to the national aſſembly; the 
eaptains of the companies were either not at their poſts, 
or thoſe who remained were utterly at a loſs what courſe 
to purſue. / 

At about a quarter paſt nine the gates of the cour 
royale were forced open, and the mob ruſhed furiouſly 
in, headed by a party of the Marſeillois, whoſe leader 
drew them up in two ſquare diviſions facing the palace. 
They brandiſhed their ſpears, and levelled their pieces 
with menacing geſtures ; while the Swiſs and national 
pos from the windows entreated them by ſigns to 

eep the peace and withdraw. 

A few of the ſans culottes at length proceeded to the 
foot of the firſt ſtair-caſe, and ſeizing the Swiſs ſentine!, 
and ſoon after five other of his countrymen, diſarmed 
them, and the main body then ruſhing in, cruelly beat 
out the brains of the defenceleſs victims. On obſerving 
this outrage, the Swiſs drew up in order of battle, ſome 
on the ſtair-caſe, others on the ſteps facing the chapel- 
door, and ſeeing no alternative but to ſtand on the de- 
fenſive, fired upon the murderers. At the fame mo- 
ment a national officer who headed a party of the reb- 
els, having fired his piſtol againſt the walls of the pal- 
ace, provoked thoſe who were in the windows to return 
the fire. The aſſailants then applied their matches to 
the cannon, and the engagement ſoon became general. 

The 
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The conteſt chiefly lay between the Marſeillois and 
the Swiſs. The national guards within the palace ap- 
peared at a loſs what party to take. Either way a 
ſemblance of duty appeared to diſarm them, and with. 
hold them from active meafures. The gendarmerie 
were in the ſame ſituation, and a party of them who 
had their ſtation near the coach-houſes, were at one 
time raked by two fires from the Swiſs and the rebels, 
and out of one hundred men loſt twenty-five in this in- 
glorious inactivity. After a molt gallant reſiſtance of 
more than an hour, in which the Swiſs were frequently 
victorious in different parts, theſe brave men, from the 
want of ammunition, and overpowered by numbers, 
were obliged to give way. The banditti, enraged in- 
ſtead of being intereſted by their gallantry and fidelity, 
purſued the fugitives with the rancour of ſavages, and 
the victory was converted into a maſſacre. The na- 


tional guards, either from policy or from that enthu- 


fiaſm which we know to be contagious, united with the 
populace in the extermination of thoſe whom but juſt 
before they had regarded as their fellow-foldiers. All 
the Swiſs who were in the palace were murdered ; ma- 
ny of them on their knees imploring quarter. A ſmall 
party of ſeventeen had taken refuge in the veſtry-room 
of the chapel ; and as they had not been engaged from 
the firſt, they imagined that they might ſecure the 
clemency of their victors by ſurrendering at diſcretion, 
and ſhouting Vive la Nation / but they no ſooner laid 
down their arms, than they were put to death. An- 
other party attempted to eſcape through Marſan Court; 
about eighty were killed, the remainder ſecreted them. 
felves in hay-lofts, and in other lurking places; ſome 
perſons lent them clothes to diſguiſe themſelves, and 
a few of them conſequently eſcaped, but ſeveral after- 
wards died with hunger and fatigue. 

The gentlemen who remained in the palace ſaw no al- 
ternative at this formidable criſis, but to proceed as wel! 
as they could to the national aſſembly. The only poſlible 
road was through the queen's gate ; they rallied all the 


Swiſs whom they found diſperſed in their way, and a- 
| many 
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many of the national guard as ſtil] retained their fidel- 
ity, The number of the fugitives might amount to five 
hundred ; but as only one perſon could paſs through 
the gate at a time, they were expoſed to a continual fire 
from ſeveral battalions ftationed at about thirty yards 
diſtance 3 and as the red uniform of the Swifs attracted 
particular notice, theſe devoted ſtrangers were ſtill the 
greateſt ſufferers. 

Of the remainder ſome eſcaped by the gardens, and 
others in ſmall parties made good their progreſs to dit- 
ferent parts of the city, where, upon diſperſing, they 
were ſecreted and ſaved by the humanity of individuals, 
It is however with pain that we find ourſelves obliged 
to add, that of this fine and gallant regiment of Swiſs, 
the whole number that ſurvived the maſſacre did not 
amount to two hundred. Theſe, by a decree of the aſ- 
ſembly, were put under the protection of the ſtate. 

The defenceleſy victims who were found in the palace 
were all involved in one promiſcuous maſſacre. The 

entlemen ufhers, the pages, thoſe who were in the 
oweſt and moſt ſervile offices, were ſlaughtered with- 
out diſcrimination. Streams of blood defiled the edi- 
fice of the Tuilleries from the roof to the foundations. 
The ſhocking barbarities which were practiſed on the 
dead bodies of the Swiſs it would be offenſive to decen- 
cy to relate. The maſſacre was followed by a general 
pillage of the palace. Some cheſts indeed, containing 
papers and aſſignats, and even ſome of the royal plate, 
were taken from the plunderers, and brought into the 
hall of the national aflembly, 

The maſſacre within the palace was the ſignal for 
aſſaſſination without. The reſentment which the reſiſt- 
ance of the Swiſs had excited was directed even to the 
porters at the coffee-houſes and hotels, who go under 
the general appellation of Swiſs, and ſeveral of them 
were murdered. M. Carl, lieutenant-colonel of the 
foot gendarmerie, was killed in the afternoon on com- 
ing out of the Logographic lodge where the royal fam- 
ily were; and M. d'Hermigny, a colonel of the gen- 


darmerie, met his fate in the ſquare before the Hotel 
de Ville, Of 


| | 
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Of all the victims of popular phrenſy on this memos» 
Table day, none is more to be deplored than M. Cler. 
mont Tonnerre. Our readers mult recolle&, that no 
man had rendered more eminent ſervices to the cauſe 
of liberty in the commencement of the revolution than 
this unfortunate gentleman ; and even when he ceaſed 
to act with the popular party, his oppoſition was always 
reſpectable and temperate. It would perhaps have 
been happy for France if the maxims of moderation 
which this great man inculcated, had been more favour- 
ably attended to even in the conſtituent aſſembly. He 
was undoubtedly the friend of liberty, but he thought 
liberty better ſecured by not attempting too much. 
His attachment to limited monarchy had rendered him 
odious to the populace in the preſent moment of delu- 
fion, and his abilities marked him out to their dema- 
gogues for deſtruction. On the morning of the 10th 

e found his houſe ſurrounded by a mob, under the 
pretence that arms were ſecreted there ; at the fame 
time he received an order to appear before the commit- 


tee of his ſection. While he remained there, his houſe 


was ſearched and his innocence acknowledged. Con- 
ſcious of the rectitude of his own intentions, he had 
the imprudence to venture to return through the midit 
of the mob, whoſe violence he reſtrained for a conſid- 
erable time by the charms of his eloquence and addreſs. 
A ſervant whom he had diſmifled for ſome offence 1s 
ſaid to have embraced this opportunity to gratify his 
revenge, by continuing to exaſperate the fury of the 
multitude. It is to be lamented that his efforts were 
too ſucceſsful. 

While theſe diſgraceful ſcenes were acting, the na- 
tional afſembly ſtill proceeded, in its own phraſe, < to 
deliberate.” But its deliberations were no longer free ; 
they were over-awed by a clamorous multitude in the 
galleries, and by troops of ruffians without, who threat- 
ened the lives of thoſe who dared to think, to ſpeak, or 
act for themſelves. The ſtouteſt hearts were appalled, 
and in haſte and confuſion a ſeries of decrees were 
drawn up and paſfled, « declaring the executive power 

ſuſpended ; 
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fuſpended ; the authority given by the conſtitution to 
Louis X VI. from that moment revoked ; and inviting 
the people to meet in primary aſſemblies, and to form a 
national convention,” which by a ſubſequent decree 
was appointed to meet on the 20th of the enſuing month, 
September. On the following day the miniſters ap- 
pointed by the king were declared to have forfeited the 
confidence of the nation, and a new executive council 
was appointed, and conſiſted of M. Roland for the 
home department ; M. Servan for that of war ; and 
M. Claviere for the finance. M. Le Brun was nominat- 
ed miniſter of foreign affairs, M. Danton miniſter of 
juſtice, and M. Monge of the marine. 

A decree of accuſation was afterwards paſſed againſt 
M. d' Abancourt, the late miniſter of war, for not hav- 
ing diſmiſſed the Swiſs guards; and this was ſoon after 
followed by another againſt M. la Porte, the late intend- 
ant of the civil liſt. 

Thus in a fingle day was deſtroyed, by an armed mob, 
an edifice which had employed the firſt abilities of 
France for three ſucceſſive years in its erection. The 
French nation, it muſt be confefled, have evinced more 
prompt abilities for deſtroying than for building up, 
and the paradoxical appellation of architects of ruin”? 
could not have eaſily found a happier application. This 
policy (if it can deſerve the name) is ſurely neither 
happy in its deſign nor in its effects. It is eaſier to cor- 
rect and to amend than to produce a freſh creation, out 
of chaos to eſtabliſh order by a motion of the magic 
wand. It is extremely unwiſe totally to annihyate a 
ſyſtem, before another is prepared to ſubſtitute in its 
room. The conſtitution of 1789 certainly abounded 
with defects; but it would have been ſafer gradually to 
rectify theſe, than to deliver over the nation for an in- 
definite ſpace of time a prey to anarchy, licentiouſnels, 
and diſorder. | 

Of the guilt or innocence of the king, poſterity will 
ſpeak in more deciſive terms than we are able at preſ- 
ent. If he was really a party to the league of deſpots 
which was formed for the ruin of his country, the ot 
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will certainly extenuate, if not juſtify, the violences of 
the roth of Auguſt ; but in the mean time, the evi- 
dence which has hitherto come before us, allows us to 
charge him with no deſign more criminal than that 
which reaſon and candour muſt approve, and which 
there is room to believe was that of Rochefoucault, 
of La Fayette, and the moſt diſintereſted patriots of 
France; that of removing his perſon, and thoſe of the 
members of the legiſlature, from the degrading inſults, 
the pernicious influence, and the alarming -outrages of 
the Lazzaroni of Paris; and till ſome ſuch meaſure 
ſhall be adopted, whether the farm of government be 
republican or ariftocratic, it is but too certain that France 
will not enjoy the benefits of any government at all, but 
both her executive and legiſlative powers muſt languiſh 


under the horrid tyranny of a faction, and that faction 


will be the moſt profligate and unprincipled that the 
whole nation can furniſh. 
From the example of France, free ſtates may in after 
ages derive ſome inſtructive leſſons. Suppoſing the ut- 
moſt that the republicans aſſert to be true; ſuppoſing 
that the treachery of the king had rendered his depoſi- 
tion neceſſary, and that the aſſault on the Tuilleries was 
the laudable effort of a great nation to liberate itſelf 
from impending flavery ; ſtill the courſe which that 
party afterwards purſued was neither -wiſe, patriotic, 
nor humane. They eſtabliſhed their power not by con- 
ciliatory meaſures, but by perſecution; not by juſtice 
and wiſdom, but by aſſaſſination and maſſacre. The 
inſults offered to the fallen monarch were only calculat- 
ed to render him a more intereſting object; the proſ- 
ecution and execution of the inferior agents of royalty 
could be of no uſe where royalty was no more, and was 


only calculated to increaſe the number of the diſaffected 


party. If it was neceſſary to aboliſh monarchy, and to 
ſummon a convention, paſt experience ſhauld have dic- 
tated the neceſſity of aſſembling that convention in an- 
other part of the kingdom; and a form of a conſtitution 
ought to have been ready to preſent to that body, as 
ſoon as it was prepared to receive it. _ 
er 
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Other free ſtates inſtructed by this example, when 
they find it neceſſary to reform their government, will 
beware of employing the miniſtry of the populace to 
effect this difficult undertaking. They will ſtudy rath- 
er to improve than to overturn ; and their deciſions will 
be the reſult of inveſtigation rather than of impulſe ; 
they will be voted not by acclamation, but after ferious 
debate and temperate deliberation. They will provide 
againſt the audience being more numerous and more 
powerful than the legiſlature itſelf, and will protect it 
from the degradation of being influenced by clubs. A 
reform conducted upon theſe principles will ceaſe to be 
that object of terror and abhorrence which French an- 
archy has rendered the very word itſelf ; and the ſelt- 
iſh or the ſenſeleſs only will clamour againſt it. 

Another caution will be ſuggeſted by theſe proceed- 
ings to thoſe who attempt revolutions by illegitimate 
means. The moſt active conſpirators of the 1oth of 
Auguſt have, we believe, already heartily repented of 
the act. Some of them have fince been ſacrificed to 
the very means which they employed themſelves ; the 
reſt behold themſelves ſupplanted in the favour of the 
populace by a more vigorous, but perhaps more atro- 
cious faction. They have ſown, and others have reap- 
ed; the guilt and the danger was theirs, but-Robe- 
ſpierre and Danton have obtained the reward. 

After much deliberation, the hotel of the miniſter of 
Juſtice was choſen as the habitation of the fallen mon- 
arch and his unfortunate family ; but-on the repreſen- 
tation of M. Manuel, who ſtated, that in that ſituation 
the municipality could not charge themſelves with be- 
ing reſponſible for tlie perſon of the king, the place of 
confinement was changed to the Temple. 

The phrenſy of the populace did not ſubſide for ſome 
days after the ſtorming of the palace. It aſſumed in- 
deed not the formidable aſpect of a general inſurrection, 
but it was no leſs ſavage and dreadful in its effects. 
Several atrocious aſſaſſinations were committed, and 
among others the reſpectable Rochefoucault fell a ſac- 
rifice to his attachment to the king and confatution. 

Alter 
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After having, with the reſt of the department, been con- 
cerned in the ſuſpenſion of Petion and Manuel, he 
found it no longer ſafe to remain in Paris. He retired 


to his own eſtate, but the blood-hounds carefully track. - 


ed his ſteps, and he was ſcarcely arrived before he was 
aſſaſſinated ; his own tenants either aiding in the mur- 
der, or at leaſt looking on with criminal ſtupefaction. 

The abſurd rage of the democratic mob on the days 


\ ſucceeding the 1oth of Auguſt, was not confined to the 


living objects of their reſentment ; but with a barbarity 
which has rendered proverbial the northern ravages of 
Europe, they demoliſhed every veſtige of art which had 
the remoteſt relation to monarchy or ariſtocracy : even 
the ſtatue of Henry IV. ſo long the idol of the patriotic 
party, was broken in pieces, merely becauſe it was the 
ſtatue of a king. The buſts of M. M. Neckar, La Fay- 
ette, Mirabeau, and all the leading members of the 
conſtitutional party, were alſo ſought out with a ridic- 
ulous aſſiduity, and demoliſhed. 

On the night of the 12th the aſſembly, apprehenſive 
of a formidable oppoſition from the army of La Fayette, 
diſpatched three commiſſioners of their own body to 
counteract the movements of that general. M. la Fay- 
ette, however, by a ſingular ai an was previouſly 
appriſed of the events of the 1oth. He had ſent M. 
Darblais, one of his ſtaff officers, with diſpatches to the 


war miniſter. M. Darblais, on the morning of the 


11th, had advanced almoſt within fight of Paris, when 
he was met by a grenadier of the national guards, who 
appriſed him of his danger, and adviſed him to change 
horſes and return with all poſſible ſpeed. At Sedan, 


on his way back, he found M. la Fayette, who, after 


ſtating the facts to the magiſtrates of that town, advil- 
ed them, in duty to the king and conſtitution, to arreſt 
the commiſſioners, who accordingly, on their arrival 
there, were ſeized, and detained in priſon from the 
14th to the 2oth. Wo 

In the mean time M. la Fayette returned to the 
camp ; and immediately diſtributed among the battal- 
ions the following letter ; - 
| «© CITIZEN 
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c CITIZEN SOLDIERS, | 
« It is no longer time to conceal from you what is 
oing forward : the conſtitution you ſwore to maintain 
is no more; a banditti from Marſeilles, and a troop of 
factious men, beſieged the palace of the Tuilleries; 
the national and Swiſs guards made a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance, but for want of ammunition they were obliged to 
ſurrender. 
General d' Affry, his aids-de-camp, and his whole 
ily, were murdered. | 

“The king, queen, and all the royal family eſcaped 
to the national aſſembly ; the factious ran thither, hold- 
inga ſword in one hand, and fire in the other, and forc- 
ed the legiſlative body to ſuperſede the king, which was 
done for the ſake of ſaving his life. 
« Citizens, you are no longer repreſented ; the na- 
tional aſſembly are in a ſtate of ſlavery ; your armies 
are without leaders; Petion reigns ; the ſavage Danton 
and his fatellites are maſters. Thus, ſoldiers, it is your 
province to examine whether you will reſtore the hes 
reditary repreſentative to the throne, or ſubmit to the 

diſgrace of having a Petion for your king.” wr 
The general, at the firſt moments when this commu- 
nication to the ſoldiery was made, found their diſpoſi- 
tions not unfavourable to the cauſe of the conſtitution 3 
but he ſoon difcovered that fidelity was only to be ex- 
pected from a ſmall circle of friends. Apprehenſive 
therefore that, in the fpirit of revolt which his army 
manifeſted, his life would be attempted by ſome aſſaſſin, 
or that he would certainly be delivered up into the 
hands of his adverſaries, on the 19th of Auguſt he left 
the camp in the night, accompanied only by his ſtaff 
and a few ſervants. They took the route of Rochefort 
in Liege, which, being a neutral country, they hoped 
to paſs unmoleſted ; but an Auſtrian general of the 
name of Harancourt, being ſtationed there with an ad- 
vanced party, arreſted the fugitives, contrary to the 
law of nations, and ſent them priſoners to Namur. 
We are ſorry to add, that theſe unfortunate exiles have 
ever ſince been detained the victims of tyranny, and 
X confined 
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confined in a noiſome dungeon, for no other crime, or 
rather under. no other. pretext, than that of having 
been members af the national aſſembly of France. 

The fate of this brave and diſintereſted, patriot is 
not calculated to exalt our opinions of human nature; 
on the one hand we behold him abandoned by the peo. 
ple, for whom he had made ſo many ſacrifices ; on the 
other, oppreſſed by a combination of kings, while his 
attachment to the . cauſe of monarchy is the ſource of 
his calamity. That M. la Fayette is a character with, 
out a blemiſh, would be too bold an aſſertion to be 
made of any. human being. His error was the error of 
a young and ingenuous mind, which, in its ardent zeal 
for the liberty. and happineſs of his fellow creatures, 
did not permit him to diſtinguiſh what was practicable 
from what was merely ſpeculative and. viſionary, A 
more temperate and mature judgment would perhaps 
have led. him to. oppoſe that fatal degradation of the 
executive power, which proved the ruin of authority, 
of government and order, in France: but in this he 
was no more guilty than the reſt. of the conſtituent aſ- 
ſembly ; and though in his judgment he may. have err- 
ed,. in. his. principles we muſt allow him to have been 
always conſiſtent. Faithful. to his oath, to his king, ta 
his engagements, he was among the firſt to oppoſe the 
ſeditious. deſigns. of the Jacobin club, and among the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe who contended for the 
maintenance of order and civil obedience. To have 
received with cordiality the illuſtrious confeſſor of reg- 
ulated liberty, would have been noble and magnani- 
moug—to impriſon and perſecute virtue and valour in 
diſtreſs, was mean and daſtardly: but, from. Tiberius 
to the preſent times, cowardice has been the uniform 


Characteriſtic of. tyranny. 


General Arthur Dillon, influenced by the counſel, 
and perhaps by the character and example of M. la 
Fayette, 3 at firſt inclined to imitate his conduct; 
and by the orders which he publiſhed to his army on 
the 13th, he excited ſo ſtrong a ſuſpicion” againſt him, 
that a. decree was actually paſſed for his ſuſpenſion. 


He 
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He however was ſo fortunate as to retract in time; 
and upon the arrival of the commiſſioners of the aſ- 
ſembly at Valenciennes, he found means ſo completely 
to conciliate their eſteem, that the decree was repealed, 
and he was again reinſtated in his full authority. 

The politic Dumourier, who had aſſumed the com- 


mand at Maulde, ſaw from the firſt the party which it 


was neceſſary to embrace, and anticipated the wiſhes 
of the aſſembly, by applauding the new revolution 
even betore the arrival of their commiſſioners : by this 
fortunate ſtep he regained the entire confidence of the 
republicans, which he had loſt by his continuance in 
the miniſtry, and in conſequence was afterwards ap- 
pointed to ſucceed M. la Fayette in his command. 

Marſhal Luckner took the ſame decided part. In 
his letter to the aſſembly, he even inſinuated that it was 
the treachery of the court which had compelled him to 
retreat in the midſt of victory from the Netherlands; 
and added, that now the king was depoſed, he hoped 
he would not be ordered to retire when he next en- 
tered the Auſtrian territories.” 

Generals Biron, Monteſquieu, Kellermann, and Cuſ- 
tine, all ſubmitted to the authority of the aſſembly, and 
of the proviſional council of ſtate, and took the repub- 
lican oaths, as well as the ſoldiers of their reſpective 
armies. | 

Though the force of La Fayette had been trifling 
in compariſon with that of his adverſaries, as it did not 
exceed twenty thouſand men, ſtill he had contrived to 
keep the Auſtrians and Pruſſians in check, and they had 
made but little progreſs towards the ſubjugation of 
France. The confuſion, however, which the tranſac- 
tions we have juſt narrated had produced, encouraged 
the combined armies to advance, and the firſt conqueſt 
achieved was that of Longwy. On the 21ſt of Auguſt, 
general Clairfait preſented himſelf with an army of ſix- 


ty thouſand men before that fortreſs. The ſiege laſted 


about fifteen hours, during which time the enemy kept 
up a continual and heavy fire of bombs and artillery. 
The commandant reported, that the magiſtrates and 
X 2 citizens, 
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citizens, terrified by the bombardment, had inſiſted 
apon a ſurrender, and that he had only complied with 
their requiſition 3 on the other hand it was ſuſpected, 
and not without ſome ground, that nothing. leſs than 
treachery in a commander could compel a garriſon of 
two thouſand five hundred men, well appointed, in a 
place ſtrongly fortified, and defended with ſeventy- one 
pieces of eannon, and excellent caſemates, to ſurrender 
upon ſo ſhort a ſiege. Upon further inquiry theſe ſuſ- 
picions were confirmed. M. Lavergne the governor 
was ordered to be tried by a court-martial ; and a de- 
eree of the aſfembly was paſſed, that whenever it ſhould 
be re-taken, the houſes of the citizens ſhould be razed 
to the ground, and the magiſtrates proſecuted for high 
treaſon. | | 

The capture of Verdun almoſt immediately fucceed- 
ed that of Longwy. It was ſummoned by the duke of 
Brunſwick on the 3ſt of Auguſt, nor did the example 
of the puniſhment to be inflicted on Longwy deter the 
inhabitants from becoming the dupes of their appre- 
henſions. As Longwy, therefore, was loſt by the 
treachery of the commander, Verdun was reduced by 
the cowardice of the citizens. Diſtruſtful of the in- 
civiſm of the officers after the affair of Longwy, the aſ- 
ſembly, by their decree, veſted power in the municipal- 
ity to control the deliberations of the council of war. 
M. Beaurepaire, the governor, was deſirous of defend- 
ing the town to the laſt moment ; but the municipal 
officers were determined in favour of a capitulation, 
and there was imminent danger that the ſoldiers would 
be. attacked by an enemy within as welt as without, 
The governor, therefore, after much oppoſition, finding 
Himſelf completely outvoted, drew a piſtol, and ſhot 
Himſelf dead upon the ſpot. The conſequence was, 
that the garriſon capitulated, and the Pruſſian troops 
entered on the 2d of September. | 
© Immediately on the depoſition of the king, the am- 
baſſador of Great Britain was recalled, with, however, 
an affurance of friendſhip and neutrality on the part of 
his court. Tg . 
N. Nearly 
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+ Nearly about the ſame period a decree was paſſed 
againſt M. la Fayette, declaring him guilty of high trea- 
ſon. M. Barnave, M. Alexander Lameth, and ſome 
others of the conſtituent aſſembly, were committed to 
priſon, on the charge of a counter- revolution; which 
however appeared to be founded merely on a vague 
mention of their names as friends to the _ in ſome 
papers which were ſaid to have been found in ranſack- 
ing the Tuilleries. 

The plea in favour of republican government is, that 
it is a government which is calculated to afford equal 
protection to all claſſes of men; that it admits of no op- 
preſſion, becauſe all have equal rights, and all are in- 
tereſted in the preſervation of them. The practice of 
republicans in all ages has been very inconſiſtent with 
theſe profeſſions; but in no inſtance has this inconſiſt- 
ency been more glaring than in the conduct of the re- 
publicans of France. Whatever apologies may be urg - 
ed for the ſavage fury of an irritated people on ſuch 
an occaſion as the ſtorming of the Baſtille or the Tu- 
illeries, there can be none for the blood which ſtream- 
ed from the ſcaffolds ; there can be none for the con- 
demning in a cool and deliberate manner to death, with 
the forms indeed, but without the ſubſtance of juſtice, 
upon evidence the moſt vague and incorrect, honoura- 
ble men, whoſe only crime was that of having ſerved 
the fallen monarch with fidelity, M. Deleſſart, the 
friend and confident of Neckar, was beheaded at Or- 
leans, on a futile charge that he knew of the convention 
of Pilnitz for a conſiderable ti ne before he communi- 
cated it to the aſſembly, M. Dangremont, the late 
paymaſter of the king's guards, ſuffered at Paris on the 
1ſt of September, on evidence equally frivolous. M. 
la Porte, intendant of the civil liſt, was executed at the 
lame time, for no other crime than that of diſtributin 
money to certain writers in favour of monarchy. M. 
Duroſoy, and ſome others of leſs note, were alſo evi- 
dently ſacrificed to the temporary deluſion and preju- 
dices of the people. 

The aſſembly loſt no time in putting in force with 

the utmoſt rigour the projected decrees againſt the re- 


fractory 
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fractory clergy. On the 19th of Auguſt, the decree 
for tranſporting from the kingdom ſuch of the prieſts 
as had not taken the civic oath was revived in the aſ- 
ſembly, and paſſed by acclamation. The diſtreſs and 
miſery, which many worthy individuals ſuffered in con- 
ſequence of this decree, cannot be ſufficiently deplored. 
Many of theſe victims of conſcience were hurried from 
their connexions and their friends, and landed almoſt 
naked and pennyleſs on a foreign ſhore ; ſome were 
committed to priſon, there to remain till a mode of 
conveyance out of the kingdom ſhould be found; ſome 
were maſſacred by the populace ſoon after they were 
arreſted ; and no inconſiderable number were reſerved 
for the melancholy cataſtrophe, to which we ſhall have 
ſpeedily to advert. 

It will remain to the lateſt ages a monument of Brit- 
iſh hoſpitality and Britiſh liberality, that ſeveral thou- 
ſands of theſe unhappy fugitives were received in Eng- 
land, and ſupported for upwards of twelve months, by 
voluntary ſubſcription ; that all parties joined in the pro- 
motion of this truly Chriſtian undertaking; that no 
prejudices, religious or political, could ſtifle the voice of 
humanity, or eradicate from the hearts of Britons that 
generous philanthropy, which has always been charac- 
teriſtic of the nation. 

Of the atrocities which we have now to relate, the 
origin and cauſes are involved in obſcurity. - By the 
one party, they are charged upon a wicked and ſangui- 
nary faction; and by the other, that is, the faction to 
whom they are charged, they are repreſented as the in- 
ſtantaneous effort of popular reſentment, We ſhall 
ſtate the facts, as far as they are known, and leave the 
reader to form his own concluſions. 

The capture of Longwy, and the approach of the 
Pruſſians, ſpread an inſtantaneous alarm through the 
metropolis, and even the aſſembly itſelf partook of the 
contagion. The rumour was, that the enemy intended 
to leave the fortified places behind them, and proceed 
immediately to Paris; and this was followed by contin- 


ved reports that the duke of Brunſwick was —_— a 
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ew hours march of the capital. At this diſaſtrous mo- 
ment, ſuſpicion lodged in every heart, and terror was 
depicted upon every countenance. Danton, a man who 
from a low origin (with only the advantage of a tolera- 
ble education, for he was bred to the law) had raiſed 
himſelf by his abilities and his boldneſs to the ſituation 
of miniſter of juſtice, and who certainly projected the 
plan of diſmiſſing the old municipality on the night of 
the gth of Auguſt, ſtood forth in the aſſembly on this 
memorable emergency. He obſerved, that there were 
more than eighty thouſand ſtand of fire arms in Paris, 
in the hands of private perſons : with theſe he propoſed 
to equip a volunteer army, who, inſtead of waiting for 
the approach 'of the enemy, ſhould fally forth to meet 
the danger. Six commiſſioners from the aſſembly he 
propoſed to ſend to the ſections to accelerate the enrol- 
ments; and a body of cavalry, he added, might be 
equipped from thoſe horſes which were kept for pleaſ- 
ure. The plan was inſtantly adopted, and a decree was 
paſſed, ordering all citizens, who were not prevented by 
age and infirmities, to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march at a moment's warning; and this was followed 
by another for the diſarming of all faſpe&ed perſons. 
We have had but little occaſion, fince the termina- 
tion of the conſtituent aſſembly, of which he was a mem- 
ber, to mention M. Robeſpierre. He had, however, 
ſince that period, occupied the ſtation of public accuſer, 
and, at the time of which we are now treating, was at 
the head of the Jacobin fraternity, and had been cho- 
ſen, as well as Marat (a Pruſſian, who exiſted by writing 
bels on the government, and by publiſhing a ſcandal- 
ous Journal) a member of the new commune, on the 
night of the gth of Auguſt. Theſe two men were inti- 
mately connected with Danton, the miniſter of juſtice ; 
and to this triumvirate the horrors of that dreadful maſ- 
facre, which we have now to relate, have been aſcribed. 
Since the affair of the roth of Auguſt, Petion had loſt 
part of his influence with the populace, and Robeſpierre 
had proportionably riſen in their eſteem. His ſangui- 
nary and unfeeling temper was more ſuited to their ha- 
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bitual and favage cruelty ; and, as he is illiterate him. 
ſelf, his eloquence is of that ſpecies which is moſt adapt. 
ed to vulgar apprehenſion. In the Jacobin club, this 
man had been unremittingly clamorous for the trial of 
the ſtate priſoners ; and by his endeavours to ſatiate the 
barbarous revenge of the populace, he gained upon their 
affections. | 5 

Whether from a concerted plan to produce a general 
maſſacre, in which it is inſinuated many of the members 
of the aſſembly were to be included; or whether it was 
ſimply intended to excite the ardour of the people to the 
defence of the country, is yet undetermined ; but cer. 
tainly the mode purſued by the commune on the 2d of 
September was pregnant with danger to the tranquillity 
of the city. Inſtead of ordering the enrolments of vol. 
unteers to be made in their reſpective ſections, with or. 
der and quietneſs, they commanded the alarm-guns to 
be fired at two o clock, the tocſin, or 5 to be 
ſounded, the country to be proclaimed in danger; and 
they ſummoned the populace to meet in the Champ de 
Mars, whence they pretended they were to march in a 
body to meet the approaching enemy. 

The alarm were fired, the toc/en did ſound, but 
it was not the knell of the Pruſſians, but of the unhap- 
PF priſoners confined in the gaols of. Paris. The peo- 
ple did aſſemble, not to defend, but to exterminate their 
countrymen, It is a debt due to juſtice, however, to 
exonerate the citizens in general from the crimes of 
that day. The majority of the people, though greatly 
agitated by the alarm which was given, repaired not to 
the Champ de Mars, as theſe magiſtrates of murder and 
inſurrection had wiſhed, but, as it were by inſtinct, to 
their reſpective ſections, and there entered their names 
as the ſoldiers of liberty. | 

A conſiderable multitude, however, was brought to- 
gether, It was compoſed (as the Gironde“ aſſert) N 

The more moderate party, including Petion, Briſſot, Genſonne, 
Vergniaud: they derived their appellation from the department of Gi- 
ronde, the deputies of which were among the leaders of the party. The 

ſite faction was called the Mountain, from its occupying the high 
2 in the hall of the convention: Robeſpierre, Danton, Marat, &c. 
may be conſidered as the leaders. | 
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ly of hired aſſaſſins, and men ſelected for the purpoſe of 

roducing a tumult and a maſlacre, Ju of the Mar- 
ſeillois and the remnant of the other federates, and part- 
ly of an immenſe multitude attracted to the ſcene of 
riot by their curioſity or their fears. It 1s however un- 
certain, after all that has been ſaid by both parties, 
whether the maſlacre was a preconcerted meaſure, or 
the pontaneoys impulſe of a part of the populace. It 
is not very improbable that ſome of thoſe, who had loſt 
friends and relations in the affair of the 1oth of Auguſt, 
might be ſufficiently exaſperated againſt the ſtate priſ- 
oners (whom they conſidered as the authors of their 
misfortunes) to make the horrid propoſal. Be this as 
it may, we can only report, that the reſolutions of the 
aſembiy were ſcarcely announced, when a number oi 
voices exclaimed, ** that they were ready to devote 
themſelves to the ſervice of their country, and to march 
againſt their foreign enemies; but they mult firſt purge 
the nation of its domeſtic foes,” Without further de- 
lideration, a party of armed men proceeded to the 
Carmes, where a number of the non- juring prieſts were 
detained till an opportunity ſhould occur of putting in 
force their ſentence of baniſhment ; and there, in cold 
blood, the remorſeleſs aſſaſſins ſacrificed every one of 
theſe defenceleſs and probably innocent men. 

From the Carmes they proceeded to the Abbey 
priſon, in which were confined the Swiſs officers, and 
thoſe arreſted for treaſonable offences againſt the na: 
tion. on the 1oth of Auguſt. The murderers pro- 
ceeded with a kind of method in their crimes. They 
impanelled a jury, nine of whom it is ſaid were Italians, 
or aſſaſſins from Avi non, and the other three French. 
Before theſe ſelf-conſtituted judges the wretched priſ- 
oners underwent a ſummary examination. The watch- 
word that pronounced the culprit guilty was, © II faut 
le largir (he muſt be ſet at liberty) when the victim 
was precipitated from the door, to paſs through a de- 
file of miſcreants differently armed, and he was cut ta 
pieces with ſabres, or pierced through with innumer- 
le pikes. Some they acquitted ; and theſe wy — 

| clare 


enfeebled, as to be able to proceed no further, her 


clared under the protection of the nation, and atcomy 
panied to their reſpectiyve homes by ſome of the ban, 


ditti. 


The whole of the ſtaff-officers of the Swiſs guard; lais 
were maſſacred, except their commander, M. d' Affry. mu 
He had been a democrat from the firſt of the revolu. | * 

wh 


tion, and, when urged by the queen to aflume the 
command in the Tuillgries on the roth of Auguſt, had 
voluntarily abſented himſelf. The aſſaſſins continued 
the whole night of the 2d at the Abbey, and the priſon 
of the Chatelet, whence they proceeded to the priſon 
of La Force, where the ladies of the court, who were 
arreſted on the 10th of Auguſt, were confined. 
In this dungeon was the beautiful and accompliſhed 
princeſs de Lamballe, the friend and confidante of the 
queen. When ſummoned to appear before the bloody 
tribunal, ſhe was in bed, and was informed by the 
perſon who delivered the meſſage, that it was only in- 
tended to remove her to the Abbey. She begged, in 
return, to remain undiſturbed, ſince to her one priſon 
was as acceptable as another. Being informed that ſhe 
muſt appear immediately before the tribunal, ſhe dreſſed 
in haſte, and obeyed the ſummons. In the courſe of 
her interrogation, no ctimination againſt the queen or 
royal family could be extorted from her, and it is ſaid 
it was the intention of the judges to acquit her. A 
ſhe was conducted, however, out of the priſon, ſtupi. 
fied with horror at the mangled bodies that lay around 
her, ſhe received from behind a blow on the head with 
a ſabre, which produced inſtantly a violent effuſion of 
blood. In this ſituation ſhe was ſupported by the arms 
by two men, who forced her to continue her progrels 
over the dead bodies. As ſhe fainted every moment 
from loſs of blood, like Cæſar ſhe was ſolicitous to fall 
in a decent attitude; and when at laſt ſhe became ſo 


head was ſevered from her body. The mangled corpſe 
was expoſed to every kind of indignity, and the head, 


fixed upon a pike, was carried to the Temple and x 
ſhewn to the unfortunate queen, who fainted at the Tt 
horrid + Th 
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horrid fight. It was afterwards carried in triumph 
round the ſtreets of Paris, and particularly to the Pa- 
lais Royal, where it was recogniſed, probably without 
much 2 by her ee madame de 


Tourzelle and her daughter, and ſome other ladies, 


who were confined in the ſame priſon were ſpared. 


Theſe dreadful maſſacres laſted the whole of the 2d 


and 42d of September. At the Abbey priſon one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine were maſſacred, excluſive of M. M. 
& Angremont, Roſoy, and De la Porte, who had been 
previouſly beheaded ; at the ſeminary of St. Firmin, 
ninety-two unfortunate victims ſuffered; at the Carmes,“ 
one hundred and forty-one ; at the Hotel de la Force, 
one hundred and ſixty-eight; at the Chatelet, two 
hundred and fourteen ; at the Conciergerie, eighty- 
five ; at the Bicetre, one hundred and fifty-three ; and 
at the cloiſter of the Bernardins, ſeventy-three ; in all 
amounting to the ſhocking number of one thouſand 
and eighty-five f—including, however, a conſiderable 
number of felons, who were impriſoned for forging 
aſſignats, and for other crimes. The number of the aſ- 
ſaſſins has been variouſly reported. They were at firſt 
ſuppoſed to amount to many thouſands ; but the gen- 
eral opinion is, that they did not exceed two or three 
hundred. It is evident, however, that the national aſ- 
ſembly conſidered them in a formidable view, or they 
would have taken ſome more effective meaſures than 


that of ſending commiſſioners, from time to time, to 


diſſuade them from their violence. It is probable that 
the number would at firſt be greatly exaggerated by 
report, and that the multitude who followed, from cu- 
rioſity or the hope of plunder, greatly exceeded thoſe 
who were actually engaged in the murders. 

The friends of Petion aſſert, that he took every 
method to prevent the perpetration of theſe miſdeeds, 
but that he ſpoke in vain, while the miniſter of juſtice 
remained ſilent. M. Roland wrote repeatedly to M. 


Santerre, 


The convent of the Carmelites. 


+} There were alſo ſome murders committed at the Salpetriere, and 
en the Pont au-Change. | 
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Santerre, and the national | lamp were all ready in 
r 


their ſections, waiting the orders of the commander in 
chief to diſperſe the mob; but there is too much rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe Santerre an accomplice in the plot, if 
there was one, ſince he took no meaſures whatever to 
prevent theſe atrocities. 

It was in vain that the deputies diſpatched by the al. 
ſembly exhorted the populace. M. Montmorin, the 
late mayor of Fontainbleau, though he had been ac. 
quitted by a jury, was murdered in the fight of the 
deputies. During this period of general contuſion and 
horror, ſeveral miſcreants. availed themſelves of the 
circumſtance, to gratify their private animoſity, and 
ſome individuals were aſſaſſinated in different parts of 
the city. 

. of Paris was tally, imitated in other 

laces, particularly at Verſailles. The priſoners who 
ra been confined at Orleans for ſtate offences, were 
ordered thither by the national aſſembly on the 8th of 
September. The preceding evening a party of alla, 
fins proceeded from Paris, moſt of them in poſt · chaiſes, 
and, as ſoon as the priſoners arrived, — — them 
on the ſpot. The inhabitants of Verſailles ſtood ſtu- 
pified with horror, and even the detachment which had 
guarded the captives from Orleans ſtood paſſive ſpec: 
tators of the maſſacre. Thus periſhed the duke of 
Briflac, the biſhop of Maydes, and about thirty others. 
At — alſo ſome priſoners were maſſacred on the 
ninth. 

The anarchy which ſucceeded the 1oth of Auguſt 
was not ſoon compoſed, On the 17th of September a 
band of ruſhans broke into the Garde Meuble, and rob: 
bed it of an immenſe quantity of jewels, and other val: 
uable effects, the greater part of which have never been 
recovered. : 

Before we cloſe our account of the proceedings of 
the national aſſembly, it is proper to mention a decree 
which was propoſed by a diſtinguiſhed member, M. 
Jean Debry. The ſubſtance of this ſingular 2 
was, To levy immediately a corps of twelve undred 

volunteers, 
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yolunteers, whoſe icular object ſnould be to attack 
the commanders of the hoſtile armies, and the kings 
who were the authors of the war; that theſe volunteers 
ſhould be equipped in a manner the beſt adapted to the 
purpoſe, and that on each a penſion for life of two 
thouſand livres (1001.) per ann. ſhould be ſettled, with 
the reverſion to their deſcendants to the third gene- 
ration.” 

The motion was oppoſed by M. Vergniaud and oth- 
ers, and a kind of previous queſtion moved upon the 
occaſion, viz. to refer the matter to the committee of 
ſafe 5 

The diſcuſhon was curious and important—lIt was 
obſerved by the opponents of Jean Debry, that the 
propoſal was unworthy a free and enlightened nation; 
that aſſaſſination was an expedient againſt which all the 
generous feelings of humanity revolted ; that it might 
be practiſed as well in a bad as in a virtuous cauſe ; as 
well by the tyrant as by the moſt patriotic ſpirit ; that 
in the preſent inſtance it would infallibly produce re- 
prifals ; that if a band of tyrannicides ſhould be formed 
by France, whole brigades would be formed by the 
enemy, for the purpoſe of exterminating her com- 
manders. 

In reply to theſe obfervations it was urged, that of 
all the calamities that afflict human nature, war is moſt 
to be deprecated and deplored ; that any expedient 
which could be deviſed for preventing ſo great a crime 
and fo dreadful an evil muſt be laudable. Kings, it 
was ſaid, are the ſole authors of wars; to gratify their 
caprice, their avarice, or ambition, they in cold blood 


devote millions to miſery and to death; unfeeling cow- 


ards, they repoſe at home in ſecurity and luxury, re- 
mote from the danger, and feaft upon the miſeries they 
have occaſioned. Which then is the leſſer evil? to 
devote one man to death, or expoſe whole nations to 
run, to devaſtation, to wretchedneſs, to ſlaughter ? The 
guilt of war lies wholly with the kings ; the puniſh- 
ment falls entirely upon their innocent ſubjeQs : but 


let kings once fear for their perſonal ſafety, and wars 


will forever be at an end. With 


1 
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With reſpe& to repriſals, it was allowed, that ſuch 3 


decree would certainly provoke them ; .but it was urged 
on the other hand, that the combined kings could not 
be more exaſperated againſt France than they were al. 
ready; that whether the decree was paſſed or not, ev. 
ery means would be employed for the deſtruction of 
thoſe who were inveſted with any authority or com. 
mand; and that even the duke of Brunſwick's mani. 
feſto was in ſubſtance a decree to that very effect, and 
breathed exactly a ſimilar ſpirit of ſanguinary vengeance, 

The propoſal was virtually rejected by agreeing to 
refer it to the committee. | 

The advances of the combined armies ſince the 10th 
of Auguſt had been rapid and formidable. On the 
3oth of that month, general Dumourier called a coun. 
cil at Sedan of all the general officers who were then in 
that diſtrict, M. Dillon having been ordered from Vi. 
lenciennes on purpoſe to aſſiſt at it. He explained the 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the French army, and obſerved, that 
after taking poſſeſſion of Longwy, the enemy had pro- 
ceeded to Verdun, and it was yet uncertain whether 
or not they would undertake the ſiege of Montmedy, 
The Pruſſian army amounted to full fifty-five thouſand 
choſen men; Clairfait with ſixteen thouſand had taken 
polt at Chiers, to the right of the Pruſſians; and : 
ſecond column of Auſtrians, commanded by prince Ho. 
henloe, advanced to their ſupport, and were followed 
by the Heſſians and emigrants, whoſe numbers were 
reputed to be extremely Prmidable. 

In this council it was determined, that the French 
were by much too weak to attempt to face ſo immenſe 
a force, or to prevent it from paſſing the Meuſe, which 
was fordable in ſixty-nine places from Verdun to Ste 
nay. In the mean time general Dumourier had di- 
patched general Galbaud with two battalions of infat- 
try to ſupport Verdun; but from what has been already 
related, our readers will have anticipated the event, 
which was, that the attempt proved entirely. fruitle!s 

On the 311t, the Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of Stena), 


after a ſlight ſkirmiſh with the vanguard commanded 
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general Dillon, which conſiſted only of ſive battalions 
of infantry, and fourteen ſquadrons of light-horſe: the 
national guard of Stenay retreated, and joined general 
Dillon, who took poſt at Mouzon, cloſe by the army of 
the commander in chief. 

The whole of Dumourier's force at this time was. 
ſcarcely equal to the ſingle diviſion commanded by 
general Clairfait, who muſt have been ignorant of his 
opponent's weakneſs, or he would ſcarcely have neg- 
lected to attack him. With this ſmall army, the only 
reſource to the French generals appeared to be, to bury 
themſelves in the thick foreſt of Argonne. On the 3d 
of September Dumourier fell back to Grand Pre ; and 
general Galbaud, not being able to throw himſelf into 
Verdun, had taken poſt on the fide of Bieſme in a ſtrong, 
poſition. | | 

In this critical ſituation the genius of the French 
commander roſe ſuperior to circumſtances ; and fo far 
from being diſcouraged by the inferior force of his ar- 
my, he determined {till further to weaken it. He ſaw 
the great unportance of the paſs in the foreſt of Argonne. 
on the fide of Bieſme, where general Galbaud was ſta- 
toned, and on. the 4th. diſpatched. general Dillon with 
a ſtrong detachment to take poſſeſhon. of it. General 
Galbaud on the moment of. Dillon's approach had 
abandoned the paſs in utter deſpair, but on his arrival 
unmediately reſumed. it. On this circumſtance the. 
whole fate of the campaign afterwards depended, and 
the paſs of Bieſme was the Thermopylz of France. 
The ſpace which, with a force ſo inconſiderable, was 
occupied by the French generals Dumourier and Dil- 
lon, is ſuppoſed to have extended to thirty miles ; their 
chief hope reſted on. the reinforcements which they ex- 
pected to receive, and their obje& was to maintain their 

ſts till theſe ſuccours ſhould arrive. On the 14th of 
eptember, the paſs at Grand Pre was attacked—A 
panic ſeized the whole of M. Dumourier's army, and he 
was obliged to retreat towards St. Menehould: the 
Auſtrians however in this action loſt prince Charles de 
Ligne, who was killed, with a number of men. On the 
17th. 
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17th general Dillon was attacked in his poſt at Bieſme, 
but the enemy was repulſed, with little loſs on the part 
of the French. The Prufliang next advanced towards 
Chalons, and encamped on the heights of La Lune; 
but Dumourier in the mean time had received a rein- 
forcement from Pont ſur Sambre. General Bournon. 
ville had alſo raiſed the camp at Maulde, and joined the 
army with thirteen thouſand men, and Kellermann with 
the ſouthern army ſoon after arrived. 

On the 2oth of September the French were firſt ena. 
bled to arreſt the victorious progreſs of their adverſaries. 
On that day, general Kellermann, whoſe diviſion con- 
fiſted of not more than ſixteen thouſand men, was 
attacked by a body of troops greatly: ſuperior both in 
number and in difcipline. The determined bravery of 
the French baffled all the ſkill of their adverſaries. The 
duke of Brunſwick,” who commanded the Pruſſians, 
attempted repeatedly to ſurround Kellermann, but Du. 
mourier conſtantly preſented himſelf and fraſtrated his 
manceuvres. Kellermann ſuſtained the attack for four- 
teen hours, and retamed his poſt till ten o'elock at 
night, and then took another more advantageous poſi- 
tion to the right of the enemy, who ſuffered him quietly 
to make this movement, though it was not completed 
till the next morning, All parties are agreed in com- 
mending the firmneſs and order which was diſplayed on 
this occaſion by Kellermann's line. Fhe artillery of the 
enemy made not the ſmalleſt impreſſion upon it, while 
the German ſoldiers were only kept to their guns by 
the diſcipline of the cane. 

On the ſame day general Dillon was again attacked 
at Bieſme ; but having poſted, under cover of the wood, 
a long file of muſqueteers to gall their flanks on their 
approach, the enemy after a ſmart diſcharge of their 
howitzers, which however did not wound a ſingle man, 
precipitately retreated. 

The advantages reſulting to the French from the 
events of this day were incredible. It leſſened their 
apprehenſions of the enemy, and gave them a confi- 
dence in themſelves. It proved to them alſo the ad- 

vantages 
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yantages of order and military obedience, and taught 
them to place ſome reliance upon their generals, and to 
reſiſt thoſe diſgraceful panics, with which the armies in 
the beginning of the campaign had been affected, 
chiefly by the machinations of traitors. - g ce 

The French army were, notwithſtanding, ſtill in a 
ſituation of great delicacy and danger. The Auſtrians 
and Pruffians were ſtill nearly thrice their number ; 
Clermont and Varennes were both in the hands of the 
enemy; at Grand Pre the Pruſſians had eſtabliſhed 
their hoſpital, and their camp on the heights of La 
Lune was impregnable. - Thus on three ſides, to the 
eaſt, north, and welt, the French were completely in- 
cloſed ; and to the ſouth the roads were almoſt impaſſe 
able. The inclemency of the ſeaſon and the barren- 
neſs of the country ſaved the army of the republic at 
this period. N | 
The paſs which general Dillon had ſo fortunately 
ſeized, and had occupied ever ſince, proved an inſur- 
mountable obſtacle to the duke of Brunſwick's pene- 
trating by the neareſt route to Paris; and finding it 
impoſſible to diſlodge the French, he determined to 
make the circuit of the foreſt by Varennes and Grand 
Pre, a circuit of about fifty miles. The length of this 
march and the great inclemency of the ſeaſon laid the 
foundation of that fatal diſeaſe, which afterwards prov- 
ed more deſtructive than the ſwords of the French. 
To complete their misfortune, the rivers were ſo ſwoll- 
en that their ſupplies were almoſt entirely ſtopped, and 
the combined army was actually without bread for 
four days, the want of which the ſoldiers very impru- 
dently endeavoured to ſupply by the unripe grapes of 
Champaigne. 

Such probably were the circumſtances which induced 
the duke of Brunſwick to propoſe an armiſtice, and de- 
lire a conference with the French general on the 24th. 
Various conjectures have been entertained concerning 
both the motives and the object of this convention. We 
ſhall not waſte time in examining minutely the grounds 
of theſe ſpeculations * let it ſuffice to ſay, that there is 

no 
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no evidence to induce us to concur in the report, that 
the miſtreſs or the miniſters of the king of Pruſſia had 
been bribed by the French ; but on the contrary, there 
is reaſon to believe that nothing but the duke's con- 
viction of the impoſſibility of conquering France pro- 
duced this conceſſion- | 
It is ſomething” ſingular, that the confederate kings, 
who profeſſedly made war upon the conſtitution of 
1789, ſhould now (after the loſs of ſo much blood and 
trealurs, after having wantonly diſturbed the peace of 
France, and done irreparable injury to their own ſub. 
jects) deſire only as their ultimate object the re-eſtabliſh. 
ment of that conſtitution. It is a fact ſcarcely to be cred. 
rtted, that the ſame duke of Brunſwick, who in the 
month of July proſtituted his name by affixing it to the 
diſgracefa} manifeſto, in which he profeſſed his inten. 
tion of reſtoring to the king of France the full exerciſe 
of his former functions; in which he pronounced an 
irrevocable ſentence of death upon all the members of 
the national aſſembly, and other public functionaries 
acting under the conſtitution ; that in the month of 
September he ſhould acknowledge the full authority of 
the French nation to give laws to itſelf ; that he ſhould 
entreat only for the perſonal fate of the King ; that he 
ſhould with his own lips requeſt it as a favour, that any 
place whatever might be aſſigned him (the king) in the 
new order of things; and that by his confident Manl- 
tein he ſhould ſay to Dumourier—* Make him your 
king under the ſtricteſt limits. Do not content your- 
ſelves with tying him up like the king of England— 
Make him a king of Mahrattas—Make him a ſtadthold- 
er—Make him the principal tax-gatherer of the coun- 
try—Give him only a place—that is all we aſk—and 
then we ſhall have a pretext for retiring.” 

While we feel it our duty to expoſe the inconſiſten- 
cies of deſpotiſm ; while we acknowledge that no part 
of the conduct of Pruſſia is to be attributed to a virtu- 
ous motive; while it is evident that the imprudent and 
criminal conduct of the combined courts proved the 


deſtruction of the unfortunate Louis, and that they 


would 
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would now retract only becauſe they were too late made 
ſenſible of their folly 3 ftill we cannot help regret- 
ting that this moderate language, let it proceed fom 
what motive it would, was not attended to by the legiſ- 
lature of France, They were bound by all the moſt 
facred duties to give peace to their bleeding country, 
and the boon which was required by the king of Pruſſia 
was the moſt moderate that could be aſked : if ever fo 
ſtrongly bent upon a republican government, a ſplendid 
title without power or without wealth, conferred upon 
their former monarch, could not have injured the real 
intereſts of the democracy. Such conduct would have 
been true policy: by forming an alliance with Pruſſia, 
France would have cut the very ſinews of the confedera- 
cy that had been inſtituted againſt her. England would 
have naturally become a partner in the treaty, and the 
moſt excellent eonſequences for the benefit of mankind 
might have enſued; 

A had indeed a ſhew of ancient ſpirit and freedom 
when the legiflature decreed, that they eould not treat 
with an enemy who appeared in arms, till he had to- 
tally evacuated their coun But this was falſe hero- 
iſm ; it was tinſel and not gold; and theſe abſurd imi- 
tations of Roman ſentiments and achievements we can 
eaſily foreſee muſt prove the ruin of France. True he- 
roiſm is the reſult of wiſdom, and conſults the real hap- 
pineſs of thoſe for whom it is intereſted. To have en- 
deavoured to ſave the lives of men, and to leſſen the 
ſum of human calamity, to divert the attention of the 
nation from war and conqueſt, to the arts of peace, and 
the uſeful occupations of agriculture and commerce, 
would have conferred ſubſtantial glory on the repreſent- 
atives of France. 

The conferences, therefore, between the generals, 
from which ſo much was expected, ended only in the 
retreat of the Pruſſians, who were ſoon after followed 
by the armies of Auſtria and Heſſe Caſſel. The firſt 
= abandoned by the Pruflians was the paſs of Grand 

E; this was on the zoth of September. On the 1ſt 
of OKober, Clermont was alſo evacuated; and the 
| Y 2 Pruſſians 
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Pruſſians decamped from their ſtrong and fortified po. 
ſition on the heights of La Lune, where the French 
found upwards of zoo horſes half eaten. The retreat 
of the enemy was flow, encumbered as they were with 
ſick, and waſted with want and fatigue. Their route 
lay towards Verdun—lIt has been infinuated, that more 
than once general Dumourier might have mterrupted 
their progreſs, and even poſſibly might have made priſ. 
oners of both the king and the general ; and it has, 
from this circumſtance, been ſurmiſed, that a ſecret 
treaty exiſted between the generals. It muſt however 
be remembered, that the French army was {till inferior 
in number to the enemy, and the general was perhaps 
impreſſed with the conſideration of how much he muſt 
riſk by a defeat at this important criſis. 

It does not appear that the Pruſſians in their retreat 
made any conſiderable halt at Verdun ; and-the gar- 
riſon which they had ſtationed there, ſurrendered ou 
capitulation to general Dillon, on the 12th of October. 
The Pruſſian commander at this place had ſome very 
free converſation with general Dillon, in which he in- 
timated the ſtrong deſire that his maſter had for peace 
and amity with the French nation; and in a previous 
converſation between the duke of Brunſwick, general 
Galbaud commander of the French artillery, and ſome 
other officers, the fame ſentiments were * ex· 
preſſed by the duke, who virtually diſavowed the whole 
ſubſtance of his manifeſtoes. | 

Nothing can more clearly evince the weakneſs and 
folly of 2 court of Berlin, than this vacillation of 
ſentiment. On his firſt determination to retreat, the 
king of Pruſſia reproached in the ſevereſt terms the 
French princes, and the Auſtrian general Clairfait— 
He told them, © they had pet ue him groſsly, and 
that he would remember it to them to the end of his 
exiſtence.” On this variableneſs and uncertainty of 
conduct, it is impoſſible to think with reſpe&t. A 
monarch ſpontaneouſly, and without provocation, en- 


gaging in a war avowedly on a principle contrary to 


all that has ever been conſidered as ſacred by > 
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rights of nations—a war on the independence of a 
neighbouring ſtate ; and breathing nothing but denun- 
ciations of vengeance and cruelty againſt that nation : 
and yet in ſo ſhort a time avowing ſentiments ſo ex- 
tremely oppoſite Now anxious only for war; next 
ſoliciting peace ; and afterwards engaging in war again. 
It is impoſſible to annex ſentiments of reſpect or appro- 
bation to ſuch conduct. 

Another ſerious cauſe of blame which has been laid 
to the charge of the king of Pruſſia and the duke of 
Brunſwick, is the cruel diſtinction which they made in 
their cartel for the exchange of priſoners between their 
native ſoldiers and the emigrants. By the exception 
of theſe brave, though perhaps miſtaken men, ſeveral 
of them were actually given up to the ſlaughter ; and 
whatever night the French might have to conſider them 
as rebels, {till the king of Pruſſia had accepted them 
as /oldiers, and they were under his protection. 

The re-capture of Longwy followed that of Verdun 
on the 22d of October, on which day it was taken 
poſſeſſion of by general Valence, though in fact the 
capitulation was ſigned on the 18th. The Pruſſian 
army immediately evacuated the territories of France; 
and the country was ſolemnly proclaimed to be no 
longer in danger. General Dumourier had for ſome 
time been abſent from the army; his active mind was 
occupied with ſtill bolder projects, in the execution of 
which we ſhall have ſpeedily to follow him. 

The conduct of the Pruſſians and Auſtrians, during 
their invaſion of France, was not unexceptionable. 
The rigid diſcipline of the cane and the ſcourge ſerved 
indeed to reſtrain within the boundaries of military 
obedience the wretched and paſſive inſtruments of deſ- 
potiſm, the human machines : but the plunder of ene- 
mies, even though unarmed and defenceleſs, is, it 
ſeems, no infringement of the articles of war. The 
contributions levied by the duke of Brunſwick, upon 
the credit of notes payable by the king of France, when 
he ſhould be reinſtated in his functions, are ſufficiently 


notorious, and have been charaQterized by a diſtin- 
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guiſhed orator of the Britiſh ſenate as a ſpecies of 
fwindling. The harſh treatment of M. George, who 
had been a member of the conſtituent aſſembly, and 
afterwards engaged in a reſpectable civil employment, 
was a pitiful revenge, and the puerile reproaches made 
him by the duke of Brunſwick were {till more con. 
temptible. | 
But the unfortunate villagers of Voges were treated 
with a ſeverity inconſiſtent utterly with what has been 
_ termed civilized war. Though fituated on a mountain, 
and well calculated to form a poſt of ſome ſtrength, 
ſtill its fortifications were in ſuch a ſtate that it would | 
have been folly in the inhabitants to have attempted | 
to reſiſt an army. Having however been greatly | 
haraſſed by detached marauding parties of the enemy, 
the villagers reſolved to defend their N againſt 
ſuch parties in future, though not to reſiſt a regular 
ſummons. The next detachment therefore which came 
in this irregular manner, was very bravely repulſed; 
but immediately returning with a ſtrong reinforcement, 
the peaſants, after a gallant effort, were compelled to 
ſubmit. As they were not dreſſed in the uniform of ſoldiers, 
theſe brave men were judged to be exempt from the 
laws of war. They were dragged to the head quarters, 
tied to the tails of horſes ; and before they were car- 
ried away, were compelled to ſet fire to their dwellings 
with their own hands, by which much property and 
ſeveral lives were deſtroyed. A mother threw herſelf 
at the feet of the barbarous conquerors, and entreated 
permiſſion to carry with her her two infants. Her en- 
treaties were diſregarded, and the unoffending babe: 
riſhed in the flames. | * 
Of all theſe tribes of plunderers, however, none 
were equal to the Heſſians in dexterity, adroitneſs, or 
in the extent of their depredations. Theſe devoted 
ſlaves, who are actually ſold, like the negroes on the 
coaſt of Africa, to the beſt bidder by their rapacious 
chief, ſeemed to carry with them to the war all the 
diſpoſitions incident to a ſtate of ſlavery. Plunder was 
their ſole object, nor could any thing deter them on 
. ; any. 
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any occaſion from the purſuit of it. Whereever they 
came, like a ſwarm of locuſts, they left a barren wil- 
derneſs behind them. Every article that could be re- 
moved, and that was of the leaſt value, was carried 
away. Not only the money and the plate, but even 
the clothes and furniture of the inhabitants were pur- 
loined. They ſtripped without mercy the miſerable 
emigrants themſelves, and plundered the nobility of 
France, who ſerved in the combined armies, with as 


little remorſe as thoſe whom they denominated rebels. 


Theſe poor men indeed ſaw their error too late, and 
found themſelves equally the prey of thoſe who pre- 
tended to erm in their defence, and of thoſe from 
whoſe atrocities they fled, | 

The conduct of the French ſoldiery was in general 
much more reſpectable in this inſtance; they abſtained 
religiouſly from plunder, and, as they endured the 
want of every neceſſary with fortitude, were cautious 
of injuring the rights 3 Their political fanati- 
ciſm, howeyer, ſometimes betrayed them into ſhock- 
ing exceſſes, the moſt flagrant inſtance of which oc- 
curred at Rhetel in the beginning of October. Two 


battalions of volunteers being ſtationed at that place, 
1 P | 


four deſerters from the Pruſſian army came to offer 
their ſervices, and were received by the officers. In 
the courſe of the day, however, ſome diſpute aroſe 
between theſe men and ſome of the ſoldiers, when an 
alarm was inſtantly ſpread among the volunteers, that 
they were not Pruſſians, but emigrants and ſpies, 
With that fatal precipitation which in ſo many recent 
inſtances has characteriſed the French nation, the reſt 
of the ſoldiers immediately ſeized theſe unhappy men, 
and in defiance of their officers, in defiance of juſtice 
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of the ſentence; but entreated that inſtead of being 
broken they might be ſent upon ſome ſervice of more 
than ordinary danger, to expiate their crime; and of 
their own accord delivered up to the ſentence of the 
law ten of their body, who were at once the cauſes 
and the agents in this horrid tranſaction. 

The ſieges of Thionville and Liſle are conſpicuous 
circumſtances in the hiſtory of this campaign. The 
former is a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, and was entruſted 
to the command of general Felix Wimpfen, whole re. 
ply to the ſummons of the Auſtrian general was, You 
may deſtroy the fortreſs, and not leave one ſtone upon 
another, but you cannot burn the ramparts.” It re- 
tilted during the whole campaign, and held in check 
a force which was ſaid to amount to twenty-eight 
thouſand men ; and which in ſeveral ſucceſsful fallies 
the beſieged frequently haraſſed and diſtreſſed. The 
town was relieved by the general retreat of the enemy ; 
and the victorious garriſon and commander received all 
the honours and applauſe which a grateful country 
could confer. 


Ihe city of Liſle was threatened early in September, 


and on the 23d the electors of the department of the 
north, who were aſſembled there, tranſmitted a public 
act to the legiſlative body, in which they ſwear, that 
they would be buried under the ruins of the town, 
rather than abandon their poſt.” As the poſſeſſion of 
this city was conſidered by the Auſtrians as of the ut- 
moſt importance to their views, no expenſe was ſpared 
to effect its reduction. On the 29th the duke of Saxe 
Teſchen, who was appointed by the court of Vienna on 
this important command, ſummoned the town to ſur- 
render, on pain of being delivered up to the horrors of 
war. The anſwer of the council general of the com- 
mons was at once modeſt and ſpirited: We have juſt 
renewed our oath to be faithful to the nation, and to 
maintain liberty and equality, or to die at our poſt. 
We will not perjure ourſelves. On that day the Auſ- 
trian batteries began to play upon the town, and were 


Was 


directed for upwards of a week to that quarter which 
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was inhabited by the lower claſs of citizens. The prin- 
cipal motive for this proceeding was evidently, that by 
diſtreſſing them in particular, they might be rendered 
mutinous and ſeditious, and induced to riſe upon the 
magiſtrates and commanders, in order to force them 
into a capitulation. In this the enemy was diſappoint- 
ed; for on the contrary, inſpired with a degree of he- 
roiſm proportioned to their danger, theſe very citizens 
— the keys of the city to be carried into the great 
ſquare and hung up on the tree of liberty; and at the 
ſame time paſſed a reſolution, that whoever preſumed 
to remove them for the purpoſe of delivering up the 
city, ſnould be puniſhed with inſtant death. This ſpir- 
ited reſolution the citizens of Liſle ſupported with 
(what ſhould always accompany true patriotiſm) order 
and diſcipline. They formed themſelves into ſeveral 
companies, to each of which were aſſigned its proper 
functions and ſtation, Every precaution was taken to 
prevent miſchievous effects from the bombardment, 
and a number of women and children were conſtantly 
employed in knocking out the %% to prevent the ex- 
mover The city, however, was ſoon reduced to a 
eap of ruins ; and the inhabitants were compelled to 
take up their reſidence in temporary huts, or in vaults 
and cellars, which were formed into a kind of caſemates, 
by the immenſity of rubbiſh heaped upon them. The 
churches and public buildings were almoſt all de- 
ſtroyed ; but the valour, patriotiſm, and virtue of the 
inhabitants increaſed with their diſtreſs; and as ſoon 
as a family was driven from its habitation by the de- 
vaſtations of the artillery, it was hoſpitably incorpo- 
rated with another. To the 6th of October at noon 
the firing was inceſſant ; ſhells, red-hot balls, and 
every inſtrument of deſtruction, were ſhowered upon 
the devoted city. The princeſs Chriſtina, ſiſter to the 
duke of Saxe Telchen) with her whole court, attended 
to view the brilliant ſpectacle, and in the hope of en - 
Joying the triumph of conqueſt. It is even ſaid, that 
the princeſs herſelf applied the match to ſome of the 
engines of deſtruction. As the garriſon was too ſmall 
to 
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to waſte its force in ſallies, nothing of that kind wag 
attempted ; but its courage and indefatigable aſſiduity 
are beyond encomiums: and marſhal Rualt, the com- 
mander, deſerves to be recorded with every mark of 


reſpect. It is computed that the Auſtrian batteries 
fired upwards of thirty thouſand red-hot balls and fix f 
thouſand bombs upon the city, excluſive of the fire of : 
one of the fineſt battering trains that ever appeared in { 
the field, Notwithſtanding this, the loſs of lives was 1 
not great; ſo formidable in appearance, and ſo little A 
deſtructive in reality, is artillery, The whole loſs of f 
both garriſon and people did not exceed five hundred, © 
three-fourths of whom were women and children, 
The Auſtrians had flattered themſelves with being able * 
to maintain this poſt, ſhould they haye ſucceeded in fo 
their plan for its reduction, notwithſtanding the retreat Se 
of the combined armies : but finding themſelves ut- ni 
terly deceived in their expectations, on the 7th and wa 
8th of October they began to break up their camp, pe: 
and the ſiege was raiſed. . tor 
The arms of France, at this period, were victorious the 
in every quarter. The king of Sardinia had long been que 
regarded as hoſtile to the revolution. He had been trer 
among the firſt to encourage and aſſiſt the emigrants ; pea 
he had acceded to the treaty of Pilnitz ; he had ar- the 
reſted the French ambaſſador on the frontiers, on pre- 0 
tences allowed afterwards to be groundleſs ; he had aver 
increaſed his armaments in Savoy, and filled the for- is nc 
treſs of Montmelian with troops ; and after the affair ſoon 
of the 1oth of Auguſt he had held a congrels of the and 
foreign miniſters, to deliberate on a plan for invading conſ. 
France. That plan was, however, deferred. It was from 
upon theſe reaſons that the national aſſembly, on the priſo 
16th of September, declared war againſt the king of Ar 
Sardinia ; and about the 2oth general Monteſquieu en- was j 
tered the territories of Savoy. He deſcribes his march war, 
as © a triumph”—He was every where received with injure 
joy, and troops flocked to his ſtandard from every Sardir 
part. A deputation from Chambery waited on him in the 


almoſt as ſoon as he paſſed the boundary, and on 1 lamati 


21 
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21ſt he proceeded with a detachment to take poſſeſſion 
of that city. The municipality waited for him at the 
gate in their dreſs of ceremony to deliver up the keys; 
and teſtified, in warm terms, the eſteem in which the 
people of Savoy held the French nation. At the Höôtel 
de Ville he received the homage of all the citizens, and 
invited them all to an entertainment he had prepared 
for the purpoſe. As a mark of confidence, he left the 
Hotel de Ville in the cuſtody of their own town guards, 
a circumſtance which was received with every expreſ- 
ſion of ſatisfaction by the citizens: after this the whole 
country of Sayoy ſubmitted without reſiſtance, 

With another body of troops general Anſelm (who 
had been bred an eccleſiaſtic, but quitted the profeſſion 
for that of arms) croſſed the Var, and on the 29th of 
September, being ſupported by admiral Truguet with 
nine fail of the line, took poſſeſſion of Nice, which 
was evacuated by the Piedmonteſe garriſon on the ap- 
pearance of the French, With the city of Nice, the 
tortreſs of Montalban, and Villa Franca, and indeed 
the whole country of Nice, ſubmitted to the con- 
querors. General Anſelm on his firſt arrival was ex- 
tremely popular among the Piedmonteſe, and they ap- 
peared diſpoſed in eyery reſpect cordially to unite with 
the French republic. © | 

Whether from the imprudence of the general, how- 
ever, or from the want of diſcipline in the ſoldiers, it 
is not eaſy to determine, but the groſſeſt exceſſes were 
ſoon after committed; the French name was diſgraced, 
and the nation rendered odious in that quarter, The 
conſequence was, that general Anſelm was diſmiſſed 
ow his command, and afterwards committed to 
priſon, 

An inſtance of ſeverity in Admiral Truguet, which 
was indeed juſtified, in ſome degree by the laws of 
War, and by a groſs provocation, contributed alſo to 
injure the popularity of the French in the territory of 
Sardinia, On the 23d of October the admiral arrived 
in the harbour of Onaglia, and having prepared a proc- 
ation inviting the inhabitants to a union with the 

: | French 
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French nation, he ſent it by captain Duchayla under 
a flag of truce, to be preſented 'to the magiſtrates, 
The admiral followed the boat, which proceeded with 
the flag of truce alone, and ordered the other veſlels 
to keep ſtudiouſly at a diſtance from the ſhore. The 
people, at firſt, appeared to receive the boat with 
demonſtrations of friendſhip ; but at the moment cap. 
tain Duchayla was preparing to addreſs them at a ſmall 
diſtance, they aflailed it with a ſhower of muſketry, by 
which the aid de camp of marſhal Lahouliere, who ac- 
companied captain Duchayla, two midſhipmen, and 
four ſeamen were killed, and the captain himſelf, and 
adjutant general Lacouverſiene, wounded. 

The magiſtrates affected to excuſe themſelves ; but 
their apology not proving ſatisfactory to the admiral, 
he prepared to take an ample and indeed a cruel re. 
venge. As ſoon as the boat was out of danger, he or. 
dered his ſquadron to drop their anchors, and can- 
nonade the town—At the ſame time it was attacked 
by land by marſhal Lahouliere, and, being taken by 
ſtorm, was ſurrendered to a general plunder, and after. 
wards ſet on fire in different places. 

To conclude our narrative of the operations of the 
ſouthern armies, it will be neceſſary to revert to general 
Monteſquieu, and to relate his tranſactions with the 
republic of Geneva. The conqueſt of Savoy by the 
French ſpread an inſtant alarm over the neighbouring 
ſtates, and the ariſtocratic faction in Geneva in par- 
ticular felt no inconſiderable portion of uneaſinels. 
From the other Swiſs cantons this party demanded a 
N of one thouſand ſix hundred men, while a 

rench party in the city were clamorous for placing 
the republic under the protection of France. There 
appears ſome reaſon to ſuſpe& that the executive coun- 
cil of France were not indiſpoſed to take poſſeſſion of 
this flouriſhing republic ; and, with or without reaſon, 
(for the affair has never been ſatisfactorily explained) 
pretended to be offended by the admiſſion of the Swiſs 
garriſon. Monteſquieu, by their orders, preſented 


himſelf before the city. The ariſtocracy became im- 
| | mediately 
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mediately alarmed ; they extended the olive branch to 
the French general, and the diſpute was terminated 
with apparent equity, on the one fide, by the diſmiſ- 
fion of the Swiſs garriſon, and on the other, by the 
withdrawing of the French troops from the vicinity of 
the republic. | | . 

The democratic party in Paris could not eaſily for- 
give this conceſſion in their general. Monteſquien 
was ſuſpected, and even accuſed of having received a 
bribe ; and ſoon after, various charges of peculation 
being exhibited againſt him, to ſave himſelf from de- 
ſtruction, or at leaſt from the humiliation and riſk of a 
trial, he left the army and eſcaped into Switzerland. 
The conqueſts of Cultine in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine were not leſs brilliant than thoſe of his col- 
leagues: It was with conſiderable difficulty, from the 
badneſs of the roads, and the quantity of rain, that he 
could collect his army at Landau by the 29th of Sep- 
tember. On that morning, however, he proceeded 
towards Spires, which he -reached on the following 
day. He found the Auſtrians drawn up in order of 
battle before Spires, having on their right an eminence, 
which is above the gate that looks towards Worms, a 
ravine before them, and their left extended among 
ſome gardens ſurrounded with thick hedges. In this 
poſition the general did not heſitate to attack them, 
and ſoon forced them to retreat within the walls of the 
city. Having tried for a ſhort time to force the gates 
with cannon, and perceiving the ardour of his troops, 
general Cuſtine propoſed to cut them down with axes, 
and the propoſal was eagerly received by the ſoldiers. 

The gates were ſpeedily demoliſhed, and the French 

ruſhed into the town with their uſual impetuoſity ; but 

the enemy, who had taken poſſeſſion of all the adjacent 

houſes, commenced a heavy and deſtructive fire upon 

them, almoſt as ſoon as they entered. Fortunately gen- 

eral Cuſtine had taken the precaution to place at the 

head of the columns ſome howitzers and eight pound- 

ers, which enabled him to rally his troops, who were in 

ſome degree diſordered at firſt by the violence of the 

diſcharge 
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diſcharge of muſketry from the houſes. The Auſtrians 
had, however, apparently no intention of maintainin 
their ground; they immediately retreated, and 1 
Cuſtine maſter of the city- The French on this oc- 
cation took upwards of three thouſand priſoners, be. 
ſides a great quantity of cannon, howitzers, &c. 
The capture of Worms by M. Neuvigner, with x 
detachment from Cuſtine's army, immediately ſuc. 
ceeded that of Spires, and the movements of the 
French were ſo rapid, that the enemy had not found 
it poſſible to remove their ſtores; an immenſe quantity 
therefore of every kind was found in this place. M. 
Cuſtine laid the biſhop, the chapter, and the magiſ- 
trates, under a heavy contribution : the loſs of the 
Auſtrians in men was alſo conſiderable. _ 
On the 19th of October, in the midſt of heavy rain, 
general Cuſtine by forced marches arrived before Mentz. 
The ſtate of the fortrefles was previouſly well known 
to him; and the garriſon amounted to about fix thou- 
ſand men. On the 2oth he ſummoned the governor 
to ſurrender, who anſwered that he meant to defend 
the town, but requeſted till the 21ſt to conſider. In 
the mean time the garriſon never ceaſed their fire ; but 
to end it, M. Cuſtine again wrote te the governor ; 
a capitulation was agreed upon, the chief article of 
which was, that the garriſon ſhould' not ſerve in the 
war for the ſpace of one year; and on the 211t the 
garriſon marched out with the honours of war. 
Frankfort fell into the hands of this victorious com- 
mander on the 23d of October. In conſequence of 
the protection and aſſiſtance which this city had granted 


to the emigrants, M. Cuſtine thought proper to impoſe 


on the iſtrates a fine of one million five hundred 


. thouſand florins; but on their repreſentation he was 


afterwards induced to remit the five hundred thouſand. 

The ſucceſſive capture of three places, of ſuch con- 
ſiderable ſtrength and importance, in ſo ſhort a ſpace 
of time, is almoſt without example in the hiſtory of 
military affairs. The enlarged and ardent ambition of 


the general would have penetrated to Coblentz, that 


noted receptacle of the enemies of French liberty : = 
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this daring project, he complained that he had been 
diſappointed by the tardineſs and inactivity of Keller- 
mann. He wiſhed that general to paſs the Sarre and 
the Moſelle, directly to Treves and Coblentz, and to 
leave a ſmall party to watch the motions of the Pruſſians 
in their retreat. Kellermann however vindicated him- 
ſelf by ſtating, that after Dumourier left him, he had 
no more than fifteen thouſand men under his com- 
mand, and Valence not more than fourteen thouſand : 
the Pruſſians amounted to upwards of fifty-five thou- 
ſand men, and conſequently he was neither able to 
penetrate ſuch a body, nor did he think it ſafe to leave 
the French territory again open to their incurſions. 
The general, diſappointed in this favourite meaſure, 
ſtill proceeded to extend his conqueſts in the domini- 
ons of the prince of Heſſe. By the union of the Pruſ- 
ſians with the Heſſians and Auſtrians, however, a 
check was put upon his career before the termination 
of the campaign. On the 2d of December the Pruſ- 
ſians appeared before Frankfort, the gates of which 
were treacherouſly opened to them by ſome of the 
populace. Moſt of the French garriſon, to the amount 
of one thouſand three hundred, were maſſacred, and 
ſeveral, who had been taken priſoners, were ſent the 
next day to Mentz with their hands cut off : this dia- 
bolical action was committed by Heſſians in the dif- 
gu of peaſants. After the ſurrender of the city, a 
mart action took place between the two armies, in 
which that of the Pruſſians amounted to fifty thouſand, 
and Cuſtine's to only twenty-three thouſand: The 
French however maintained their ground from one 
o'clock till three, when they retired to a wood, whence 


they were able to annoy their adverſaries, and to keep 


them in check. 

Perhaps the whole hiſtory of mankind fcarcely in- 
cludes” a picture ſo ſtriking, of the ſurpriſing effects 
reſulting from the enthuſiaſm of liberty, as the ſtate 
of France at this moment preſented. Actuated by this 
ſpirit, the haſty levies of undiſciplined peaſants were at 
once converted into regular armies. Battalions, com- 
poled chiefly of beardleſs boys, chaſed from the on 
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the diſciplined legions of Germany and Pruſſia; and 
though checked by no military ſyſtem, no code of war, 
no regularly appointed authority, this principle alone 
was ſufficient to retain them in order and ſubordination. 
Even the female ſex partook in the general patriotiſm, 
and many of them proved equal in courage and con- 
duct to the braveſt of ours. Not only the ſiſter of 
general Anſelm, and the two miſs Fernigs, who ſerved 
as aids de camp to general Dumourier, but man 
others of the French women, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the moſt heroic exertions: and even the artillery 
was frequently ſerved by female patriots, who, regard- 
leſs of natural or habitual weakneſs and imbecility, by 
their ſpirit and activity compenſated for the want of 
that force and vigour which has hitherto been exclu- 
ſively attributed to men, | 


CHAP. Ix. 


Proceedings of the French legi/lature—Decree concerning 
divorces cenſured Meeting of the national convention 
[ts charafter—Abolition of royalty—Decrees relative 
to the eſtabliſhment of a republic on the baſis of equal. 
ity——Propoſal of Manuel for aboliſhing religious e/tab- 
liſhments rejefted with contempt—A bolition of the titles 
of Monſieur and Madame—Diſfelution of the tribunals 
—Incorporation of Savoy with the republic of France 
Ill treatment of the generals—Convention divided into 
faction Accuſation of Robeſpierre and Marat—De- 
cree againſt the emigrants—Decree of fraternity—Vic- 
torious career of Dumourier— Action at Boſſu——Battle if 
Gemappe Capture of Mons—Attion at Anderlecht— 
Triumphant entry of Dumourier into Brufſels—Requdtion 
of Tournay, Malines, Ghent, Antwerp, Louvain, and 
Namur — Invaſion of Liege Action near Tirlemont— 


Conqueſt of Liege---Subſequent diftreſſes of the French army. 


N HILE the French, as patriots and ſoldiers, muſt 
attract the admiration of the hiſtorian, their inability 
and weakneſs as legiſlators cannot fail equally to rs 
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his contempt and ſurpriſe. One of the laſt acts of 
the legiſlative aſſembly calls for the reprobation of 
every man who has a regard to good morals or ſocial 
order. It was to legaliſe adultery, to authoriſe 2 
community of women, by a law which enabled the or- 
dinary tribunals to pronounce a ſentence of divorce 
between any married couple, not only on mutual agree- 
ment, but on the application of either party, alleging 
ſimply as a cauſe, incompatibility of humour or charac- 
ter. The female children were directed by this decree 
to be entirely confided to the care of the mother, as well 
as the males to the age of ſeven years, when the latter 
were. again to be recommitted to the ſuperintendence of 
the father : provided only, that by mutual agreement 
any other arrangement might take place with reſpect to 
the diſpoſal of the children; or arbitrators might be 
choſen from the neareſt of kin to determine on the ſub- 
jet. The parents were to contribute equally, however, 
to the maintenance of the children, in proportion. to 
their property, whether under the care of the father or 
mother. Family arbitrators were to be choſen, to direct 
with reſpect to the partition of the property, or the ali- 
mentary penſion to be allowed to the party divorced. 
Neither of the parties could contract a new marriage 

for the ſpace of one year. | 
The confuſion, the litigation, the domeſtic conteſts 
and the fatal jealouſies that ſuch an arrangement muſt 
produce in families, might have been ſufficient to deter 
men of any information or judgment from ſo pernicious 
a meaſure; but theſe are ſmall evils in compariſon with 
the perverſion of the moral principle, which muſt nec- 
eflarily enſue, the effeminate, luxurious and profligate 
habits, that muſt follow this unreſtrained gratification 
of the animal propenſities. Men converſant in hiſtory 
might have known that the law of polygamy has ener- 
vated the whole Muſſulman empire; has rendered its 
ſubje&s incapable. of virtue or liberty; and that this 
very law of divorces was the immediate cauſe which 
overthrew the republic of Rome. | 
We have already intimated how inferior this aſſembly 
was in character and ability to that which it ſucceeded. 
2 | Its 
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Its characteriſtic, however, was rather weakneſs than 
diſhoneſty. The majority was undoubtedly compoſed 
of men who meant well to their country; but untortu. 
nately, by the intrigues of the Jacobins, the influence of 
the Paris mob, and the activity of the republicans them. 
felves, a ſmall faction of anarchiſts and levellers became 
in the end the ruling party. Had the aſſembly in time 
taken the deciſive ſtep to decree the removal of the 
king and the legiſlature from the factious metropolis, 
they might ſtill have continued their labours with prof. 
it to their country, and honour to themſelves. After 
the fatal roth of Auguſt, the legiſlature acted entirely 
under the control of the populace, The galleries, and 
not the benches, decided every queſtion. Vaublanc, 
Dumas, and all thoſe who united integrity with reſpec- 
tability of character and coolneſs of underſtanding, 
were ſilenced or expelled, and the ſuſpenſion of the 
king was followed by a ſuſpenſion of the whole collect. 
ive wiſdom of the nation. 05 

On the 2oth of September, the convention met; 
but if there was reaſon to complain that the legiſ- 
lative afſembly was inferior in reſpectability to their 
predeceſſors, it was with grief and apprehenſion that 
men of ſenfe and reflection obſerved the national 
convention compoſed of the refuſe of both. Petion, 
Robeſpierre, and a few of the moſt violent and leaſt 
reſpectable of the conſtituent aſſembly, were re-cho- 
ſen on this occaſion; and Danton, Cabot, Merlin, and 
others equally without property, rank, or character, 
were ſelected from the preſent legiſlature. Foreign- 
ers were invited to become repreſentatives of Franee, 
and unfortunately they were invited, not for the ex- 
tent of their abilities, not for the reputation of integ- 
rity, but becauſe they had been foremoſt in the ca- 
reer of republicaniſm, and becauſe they had diſclaimed 
every title to moderation or judgment in their opin- 
ions on the ſcience of government. The celebrated 
Thomas Paine was invited from England to repreſent 
one department; and a Pruſſian of the name of Cloots, 
a wretched maniac, whom the humanity of this coun- 
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would have charitably provided with medical aid in 
the cells of Bethlehem, was choſen to repreſent another. 
The department of Paris was, however, firſt in infamy 
upon this as upon every other occaſion. There the 
proſtituted duke of Orleans (now diſtinguiſhed by the 
almoſt ludicrous title of Egalite) was united with the 
infamous incendiary and aſſaſſin Marat, with the painter 
David; and with Legendre, who is literally by profeſ- 
ſion a butcher. Actors, news-writers, and men from 
almoſt the loweſt ranks and ſtations, were mingled with 
the degraded remnants of the ci-devant nobleſſe, and 
with ſuch of the clergy as had ſufficient laxity of prin- 
ciple to diſavow their engagements with the head of 
their church. Juſtice obliges us to confeſs, that this 
heterogeneous maſs included ſome men reſpeQable for 
their talents, and ſome unimpeached as to their integ- 
rity. The brilliancy of Condorcet as a writer, does not 
however compenſate for his evident inexperience and 
imbecility as a ſtateſman ; nor do the metaphyſical tal- 
| ents of the abbe Sieyes appear very happily adapted to 
the practical purpoſes of political life. | 
From a body of men thus collected together in a mo- 
ment of political ferment, but little of wiſdom, little of 
unanimity, little of moderation, could be expected. 
Their firſt movements were violent, haſty, and without 
deliberation 3 they ſoon divided into factions, and diſ- 
graced the very name of a legiſlature by altercation, 
abuſe, and even manual conteſt. At their firſt meeting 
M. Petion was elected preſident; M. Condorcet, vice» 
preſident ; and M. M. Camus, Vergniaud, Briſſot, La- 
lource, and Rabaud, ſecretaries. 

In order to preſerve government and peace, the con- 
vention proceeded to declare, that thoſe laws which 
vere not abrogated, and thoſe powers which have not 
been ſuſpended, ſhould be proviſionally preſerved and 
ſupported; and that the taxes ſhould be collected as 


formerly.“ 
This buſineſs was ſcarcely terminated, when M. Col- 
lots, lot d' Herbois, who had been formerly an actor, appear- 
doun- ed upon the tribune, and reminded the aflembly, © that 
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there was one declaration which could not for a ms. 
ment be deferred—viz. the eternal abolition of royalty 
in France.“ It was in vain that M. Bazire and other 
members intreated the convention to proceed with more 
dignity and deliberation in ſo important a queſtion; it 
was in vain they urged the neceſſity of giving it at leaſt 
the ſanction of a diſcuſſion. The abolition of royalty 
was voted by acclamation, and the houſe adjourned, 

On the following day a ſeries of decrees were paſſed, 
confirming this reſolution. All public acts were to be 
dated The firſt year of the French republic.” The 
ſtate ſeal was to bear the inſcription of the French re. 
public. All citizens were declared eligible to all vacant 
places ; and even the judges might be ele&ed from 
among the ordinary citizens. The diſtinction eſtabliſh. 
ed by the conſtituent aſſembly between active and pal 
five citizens, was aboliſhed. | 

In the courſe of the ſacceeding ſittings, the conven- 
tion refolved, © that the French republic no longer ac. 
knowledges princes ; that therefore the rentes appanz- 
| ſhould be alſo ſupprefled.” The word © repub- 
tic” was alſo ordered to be ſubſtituted in the oaths and 
other public acts, in the place of the word “ nation.” 

On the 27th of September, the penſions granted by 
the conſtituent aſſembly to the ejected clergy were or- 
dered to ceafe, with an exception in favour of thoſe 
above fifty years of age, whole penſions however were 
not to exceed one thouſand livres (5ol.) per annum. 

On this occaſion, M. Manuel roſe to propoſe, that, a 

royalty was aboliſhed, the order of prieſts, and all re- 
ligious eftabliſhments, ſhould be aboliſhed along with 
it. We mult report it, to the honour of the convel- 
tion, that his propoſal was heard with murmurs, and 
rejected with diſdain. . be | 
Ihe rage of republicaniſm was however carried at 
this period to an unexampled exceſs of folly. With 
a puerility diſgraceful to a nation, the innocent and 
undiſcriminating titles of Monſieur and Madame were 
relinquiſhed, and the awkward phraſeology of . Cit: 
zen” ſubſtituted in their ſtead. The croſſes of 8. 
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Louis, which had been given to the knights of that or- 
der, were ordered to be ſurrendered to the ſtate, not as 
patriotic donations, but as a reſtitution. The ſudden 
diſſolution of the judicial boards was a more ſerious 
meaſure, and appeared ſo dangerous and raſh to all 
perſons in the leaſt accuſtomed to order and govern- 
ment, that even Thomas Paine, who by his adverſaries 
has been termed an anarchiſt in principle, deprecated 
the haſty adoption of the decree, and intreated that the 
tribunals might be gradually changed, inſtead of releaſ- 
ing the nation at once, though for a ſhort period, from 
the ſalutary reſtraints of law. 

The conqueſt of Savoy afforded a temptation which 
the convention was not poſſeſſed of wiſdom or fortitude 
to reſiſt. Contrary to all their former profeſſions of a 
diſintereſted zeal for the liberties of mankind, this inju- 
dicious and feeble aſſembly converted it into an eighty- 
fourth department, and thus by one falſe ſtep loſt the 
confidence of Europe, and afforded a precedent for fu- 
ture decrees, which nearly proved fatal to the liberty 
and independence of France. The decree which re- 
nounced conqueſt, and which limited the operations of 
war to the ſimple principle of ſelf-defence, was worthy of 
an enlightened age, and an enlightened people, and will 
be ever recorded to the honour of that body which en- 
acted ſo juſt and politic a law. To depart from that 
principle degraded a free people to the level of deſpot- 
ic ſtates, and was at once the fulleſt proof of the diſ- 
honeſty or the weakneſs of the national convention. 

The incapacity of the convention, even to conduct 
the common buſineſs of a nation, was alſo ſoon evinced 
by their ungrateful and unworthy treatment of their 

enerals and commanders. La Fayette, it might be 
airly faid, had forfeited their confidence by adopting 
and avowing principles diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
on which they thought proper to found the new edifice 
of government, But againſt Luckner there was no 
ſpecifie charge. Yet Luckner was denounced as an 
enemy to the country; the moſt atrocious falſehoods 
were aſſerted concerning him; and finally, he 3 
nulie 
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miſſed the ſervice, General Dillon had agreed to an 
armiſtice with the prince of Hefle, at a criſis when theſe 
incompetent legiſlators (the majority of whom were to. 
tally ignorant of the art of war, and could not be ac. 
quainted with the particular fituation of M. Dillon) 
choſe to believe that he might have made priſoners of 
the Heſſians: for this he was denounced and accuſed, 
though he afterwards had ſufficient addreſs to procure 
a reverſal of the decree. General Monteſquieu was 
one day diſmiſſed from his command, and the next he 
was reinſtated in it. In a word, ſuch was their abſurd 
conduct, that they ſcarcely left the republic a general 
capable of commanding its armies, or an officer whom 
they could truſt. Grtat care ought to be obſerved in 
inyeſting an individual with the chief command ; but 
when it is entruſted to him, a conſiderable ſhare of con- 
fidence ſhould always accompany it. No man will riſk 
his life, his happineſs, his reputation, without the proſ- 
pet of a brilliant reward: and if, after the moſt mer]. 
torious ſervices, a military character is to experience 
nothing but ingratitude and detraction, his views will 
ſoon be turned in an oppoſite direction to that of patri- 
otiſm ; they will ſoon be directed to ſelf-prefervation 
and private emolument, and he will think rather of ſe- 
'curing a comfortable retreat, than of expoſing himſelf 
in a conteſt where he has every thing to loſe and noth- 
ing to gain. | | 

The convention was ſcarcely aſſembled, when its 
peace was diſturbed by the appearance of factions, the 
moſt diſaſtrous to the country. On the 26th of Septem- 
ber, Laſource denounced Robeſpierre and Marat as al- 
piring to the dictatorſhip, and they were at the ſame 
time charged, and upon apparently not the worlt 
On, with being indirectly at leaſt concerned in the 
Horrid maſſacres on the 2d and 3d of September. It 
ſhould be mentioned, to the honour of the convention, 
that a committee was appointed to inquire into the facts 
relative to the maſſacres; but unfortunately the pre- 
dominant influence of the Parifian mob deterred them 
from proſecuting the inquiry as ſtri& juſtice — 
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- The miniſter of juſtice, Danton, gave in his reſigna- 
tion on being elected a member of the convention. 
Roland requeſted permiſſion to do the ſame, but retain- 
ed his office for ſome time longer, at the requeſt of the 
convention. The ſtatement of the finances by the min- 
iſter, Claviere, was clear and able. He recommended 
economy in the various departments, and with an 
honourable attention to the morals of the people, rep- 
robated lotteries. 

The war miniſter, Servan, ſoon after reſigned, and 
was ſucceeded by Pache. | 

It would be an abuſe of time, to detail debates which 
were productive of no permanent effect, or to regiſter 
decrees too inſignificant to be remembered. Thoſe 
which were enacted againſt the emigrants are of more 
importance. On the gth of October it was decreed, 
“That all emigrants taken in arms ſhould be put to 
death twenty-four hours after they had been declared 
guilty by a military committee ; and that all foreigners, 
who, ſince the 14th of July, 1789, had quitted the ſer- 
vice of France, and entered into that of the enemy, 
ſhould be conſidered as armed emigrants,” The ſever- 
ity of this decree, was however exceeded by that of the 
12th of November, which extended the penalties of 
death to what they termed reputed emigrants, or thoſe 
not immediately engaged in hoſtilities. 

By a further decree of the 27th, thoſe unfortunate 
emigrants, who had returned in the hope of finding 
pardon and relief in the boſom of their country, were 
ordered to depart in twenty-four hours, and the pen- 
alty of death was awarded againſt ſuch as ſhould fail 
inſtantly to obey. Whatever apologies may be urged 
from the peculiar and critical ſituation of France, in 
favour of theſe decrees, they will ſcarcely be ſuch as 
completely to ſatisfy the friends of freedom. The con- 


feſſors of liberty, like the martyrs of Chriſtianity, ſhould 


be rather prepared to ſuffer than to commit injuſtice. 
They ſhould never permit a principle to be violated ; and 
as their only object, their only plea, is the happineſs of 
mankind, that happineſs ſhould not be invaded in a ſin- 
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gle inſtance, if poſſible, by themſelves. The enemies 
of Gallic liberty have forced a conſtruction upon this 
conduct which we ſhould be ſorry to admit, and have 
not ſcrupled to aſſert, that the property of the emi. 
grants was the bait that ſeduced the convention to 
adopt too extenſive a definition of the offence. No— 
Let us rather hope that the decree was the reſult of 
haſty reſentment and temporary alarm—That a more 
enlightened legiſlature will, at a time when this alarm 
no longer exiſts, reduce its rigour, and receive with 
tenderneſs thoſe inoffenſive exiles, whoſe apprehen- 
ſions, or whoſe principles, removed them from their 
country, but whoſe — are merely of a negative 
nature. | 

Another decree it is neceſſary to notice, as it has ex- 
cited more attention than almoſt any other proceeding 
of the national convention, and has perhaps made them 
more enemies 1n foreign countries, than any meaſure 
which they could have adopted, We allude to the de. 
cree of fraternity of the 19th of November. The cir- 
cumſtance, in which this imprudent reſolution orig}: 
nated, was an inſurrection in the bailiwick of Darm. 
ſtadt, in the territories of the duke of Deux Ponts, at 
that period at war with the French nation. The 
people, headed by the magiſtrates and principal in- 
habitants of the diſtrict, had declared their wiſhes to be 
united to France, and ſolicited her protection againſt 
their former maſter, To have acceded to the requelt, 
would have been acting agreeably to the law and prac- 
tice of nations ; but with their uſual enthuſiaſm, and 
without deliberation, the convention, or rather the 
galleries, paſſed by acclamation a decree in the follow 
ing terms : 

«© The national convention declare, in the name of 
the French nation, that they will grant fraternity and 
aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to procure lib- 
erty; and they charge the executive power to ſend or- 
ders to the generals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch people as 


have ſuffered, or are now ſuffering in the cauſe of 


liberty.“ 
A haſty 
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A haſty error is not eaſily explained, and it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to maintain a ſhadow of conſiſtency, 
and yet to explain this decree in ſuch a manner as not 
to give offence to the neutral powers. The attempts 
to excuſe it, have been, if poſſible, more awkward 
and abſurd than the decree itſelf; they ſerve only to 
ſhew that the convention were, in reality, aſhamed of 
their own act, but had not the manlineſs to extricate 
themſelves from the difficulty by a direct repeal. 

That almoſt every government (and deſpotic gov- 


ernments more particularly) do actually take advantage 


of the diſquietudes and inſurrections of the people in 
other ſtates, in plain terms do fraternize them, is a truth 
that cannot be denied; but it is only the circumſtances 
of the caſe that can determine a free ſtate in the adop- 
tion of ſuch a meaſure, A general law upon the ſub- 
jet was, therefore, the groſſeſt of abſurdities, and 
was liable to be, as it in fact has been, miſconſtrued. 
It was no leſs than a direliction of their own principles, 
a folly of the moſt enormous kind; while the French 
people was ſuffering from the unjuſt principle of foreign 
nations preſuming to regulate its dome/tjc concerns, to 
countenance the interference by its own example! 
When we cenſure theſe proceedings, are we the 
enemies of liberty or of France? No! the cauſe of 
liberty is ſacred in our eſtimation ; but we can make 
a diſtinction between the cauſe itſelf and the means 
which have been erroneouſly employed to promote it ; 
the former is unimpeachable ; the latter have been fre- 
quently deſerving of cenſure, We wiſh ſincerely, as 
Britons and as men, to fee a free government eſtab- 
liſhed in France. We execrate the league which has 
been formed againſt her independence; in an inter- 
eſted view we regard that independence as eſſential ta 
the balance of Europe, and as the beſt barrier to this 
iſland againſt the ambition of continental powers, But 
we ſee with regret, in this inſtance, that it is not the 
heroiſm of a people that will fave the country; but that 
wiſdom in council is even more wanted than valour in 
the field. 
Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding the diſſolution of all regular goy. 
ernment ſince the roth of Auguſt, the country of 
France was in general more tranquil than could be ex. 
pected in a ſeaſon of anarchy. Happily the greateſt 
atrocities were confined to the vicinity of the metrop. 
olis ; we cannot, however, omit mentioning, that in 
ſome inſtances the ſoldiery conducted themſelves in a 
diſorderly and ferocious manner, On the ꝗth of Oc. 
tober the firſt diviſion of the national gendarmerie ar. 
rived at Cambray ; and they ſcarcely arrived before 
they proceeded to the priſons, and ſet at liberty al} 
who were confined, except Canone d*Hercique, who 
was charged with a robbery ; the ſecond diviſion, hoy. 
ever, who arrived on the 1oth, beheaded him. The 
officers of the ſecond battalion of volunteers, who were 
in garriſon in the citadel, cauſed the gates to be ſhut, 
to prevent a communication with the ſoldiers of the 
gendarmerie ; but the ſecond lieutenant, Beſambre, 
who was one of the moſt active in endeavouring to 
confine them to their duty, fell a victim to their fury, 
He was accuſed by his own ſoldiers to the gendarmerie, 
who dragged him along the eſplannade, and after ſtab. 
bing him 1n ſeveral places, cut off his head, as well as 
that of a captain Le Gros, of the ſixth ſquadron of 
cavalry. A general inſurrection immediately ſucceeded, 
nor was it quelled without the moſt ſtrenuous exertions, 
in the courſe. of which the patriotic mayor incurred the 
moſt imminent danger. | 

We turn with ſome ſatisfaction from the debates of 
the convention, and the ferocity of the populace, to the 
brilliant triumphs of Dumourier, and the humiliation 
of thoſe deſpotic powers who were certainly in no ſmall 
degree authors of the calamities of France. Our pleal- 
ure would have been more complete, had theſe efforts 
ſucceeded in ſecuring the real liberties of the nation, 
and the bleſſings of a juſt and equal government. But 
what the ability of the general and the courage of the 
people achieved, the folly and wickedneſs of the con- 
vention unfortunately rendered nugatory and abortive. 

On the 12th of October, general Dumourier re- 


paired to Paris to concert meaſures for the winter cam- 
| DAIgN, 
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paign, and after a ſtay of only four days, he returned 


to the army to make the neceſſary arrangements, and 
to prepare for entering the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
From the period when the ſiege of Lifle was raiſed, 
the Auſtrians had continued to retire before the vic- 
torious French. Within their own territories, how- 
ever, they determined to make a ſerious ſtand, and 
there they began to colle& their ſcattered forces, 
The firſt reſiſtance which Dumourier experienced, was 
at the village of Boſſu, which is ſituated about a league 

from the ſince celebrated poſt of Gemappe. At this 
place the general repreſents the enemy to have taken 
an excellent poſition ; but they were unable to with- 
ſtand the excellence of the French artillery, and the 
ardour of the dragoons. The Auſtrians were in num- 
ber from eight to ten thouſand ; and they had one 
hundred and fifty killed, and two hundred taken priſ- 
oners : the French loſt only twenty. This action took 
place on the 4th of November, and the Auſtrians were 
ſo little in expectation of an attack, at that time, that 
the officers had juſt prepared a very ſplendid banguet, 
which the French arrived juſt in time to take poſſeſ. 
ſion of. | 

From Boſſu Dumourier proceeded, early the next 
morning, towards Mons, and ſoon came in ſight of 
the enemy, ſtrongly poſted on the heights of Gemappe, 

Their right was covered by the village of that name, 
and by the river ; and their left by thick woods. Three 
rows of fortifications were obſerved one above another 
like the feats of an amphitheatre, upon which were 
mounted nearly one hundred pieces of cannon. Had 
the general therefore truſted to his artillery in this en- 
gagement, the advantage of the ground was ſo very 
much in favour of tle enemy, that he mult probably 
have been defeated. Here the enthuſiaſm of the French 
charaQter proved an excellent auxiliary to the {kill of the 
general. 'The army, which was principally compoſed 
of young men, had been long ambitious of a cloſe en- 
gagement. The general ſecretly favoured the deſign, 
but he reſtrained their ardour only in the hope of in- 
creating it. The 
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The French paſſed the night within fight of their 
adverſaries. At ſeven in the morning of the 6th, a 
very heavy cannonade commenced on both ſides, and 
continued till ten without much effect on the part of 
the French, which confirmed the general in his ſenti- 
ments with reſpe& to the mode of attack which it 
would be proper to purſue. As he went along the 
bottom of the line, the troops teſtified the utmolt im- 

at;zence to charge the enemy with their bayonets. 

he general however contented himſelf with ordering 
colonel Thuvenot, adjutant general, to attack the vil. 
lage of Carignon, (which was neceſſary, to enable him 
to aſſail Gemappe on that ſide) and at the ſame time 
approaching the batteries, to produce greater effect. 

At noon the French general determined on a cloſe 
attack, The number of the French who formed for 
this purpoſe amounted to about thirty thouſand, and 
the Auſtrians are computed at the loweſt to have been 
upward of twenty-four thouſand, three thouſand of 
which were cavalry, The right wing of the French, 
conſiſting of the van guard, was commanded by gen- 
erals Bournonville and Dampierre ; and the centre by 
generals Egalité, Stetenboffe, Deſporets, and Drouet. 
The infantry formed almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and the 
general preſenting himſelf in the front of the line, the 
muſic, by a ſignal previouſly appointed, began to play 
the celebrated Marſeillois ſong. The ſoldiers, thus 
encouraged, ruſhed impetuouſly on with ſhouts of 
„Vive la nation!” and joining in the chorus of their 
favourite tune. The firſt line of redoubts was inſtantly 
carried. The cavalry of the enemy however advanc- 
ing at this criſis, with the view of flanking the French, 
the general diſpatched young Egalite to repel this at- 
tack, and ſupported him moſt oppartunely by a de- 
tachment of chaſſeurs and huſſars. At the ſame mo- 
ment ſome diſorder appearing in Bournonville's cavalry, 
general Dumourier rallied them himſelf, and in the 
mean time the left wing, which conſiſted chiefly of the 
Belgian volunteers, had obtained poſſeſſion of Gemappe, 
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After a ſhort reſiſtance on the heights, the enemy, 
at about two o'clock, retreated with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation and diſorder to Mons. The French in this 
engagement experienced the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance 
from the Hungarians, through whoſe ranks they could 
only force their way by cutting down their opponents. 
The loſs of both parties in this action has been dif- 
ferently eſtimated. It muſt have been great, for there 
has ſeldom been a field more obſtinately conteſted ; 
that of the Auſtrians muſt have exceeded the loſs of 
the French, ſince an enemy who flies in the early part 
of the day always ſuffers conſiderably ; but Dumourier 
probably over-rated their loſs in killed and wounded 
when he ſtated it at four thouſand, as he eſtimates his 
own at only nine hundred ; and the loſs muſt have 
been more equal. 

The buſineſs of this day ſerved to inſpire the Auſ- 
trians with the ſame reſpectable opinion of French 
valour, which was entertained previouſly and acknowl- 
edged by the duke of Brunſwick. Some ſignal acts 
of courage were performed. The young genera] 
Egalite acquired much reputation ; and ſuch was the 
enthuſiaſm of all ranks, that Baptiſte, Dumourier's 
valet-de-chambre, raliied and brought up to the charge 
a regiment of dragoons and two battalions of national 
guards, who had been repulſed. 

The victory of Gemappe was deciſive as to the fate of 
the Netherlands. The general inſtantly ſummoned the 
city of Mons, which on the ſucceeding morning ſurren- 
dered, and was taken poſſeſſion of by general Bournon- 
ville. From Mons Dumourier proceeded to Bruffels, 
which he entered on the 14th of November. On the 
heights of Anderlecht, adjoining to the city, the rear of 
the enemy, amounting to about ten thouſand men, com- 
manded by the prince de Wirtemberg, affected to 
make a ſtand, but it was probably only intended to 
favour the retreat of the governors and civil authori- 
ties from Bruſſels. After a conteſt of fix hours, in 
the courſe of which, the French general afferts, an im- 
menſe number of the enemy were killed, the Auſtrians 
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followed their main army, and the general entered 
Bruſſels in triumph. The moderation and wiſdom of 
Dumourier was equal in every reſpect to his military 
excellence. He informed the citizens, that it was his 
intention carefully to abſtain from interfering in the 
internal government of the country. A proviſionel 
legiſlative aſſembly was. choſen, among whom were 
the duc d*'Urſel, baron Walkiers, and other diſtin- 
iſhed patriots. It would have been happy for France, 
as well as the Netherlands, if the ſame ſyſtem of mod. 
eration had continued to prevail. "EY 

It is a ſingular fact that general Dumourier had 
promiſed the French miniſtry that he would keep his 
Chriſtmas at Bruſſels. This afſertion, which was really 
founded on an actual knowledge of the ſtate of the 
enemy, but was at the moment regarded as the ex- 
travagant boaſt of a vain-glorious man, was more than 
realized, for he anticipated the performance of his en- 
gagement by five weeks. | PSP 
While thee affairs were tranſacting, Tournay, Ma- 
lines, Ghent, and Antwerp, opened their gates to 
general Labourdonnaye. Louvain and Namur, after 
a faint reſiſtance by the Auſtrian general Beaulieu, 
were taken by general Valence ; Oſtend was entered 
by the French fleet on the 15th of November; the 
citadels of Antwerp and Namur reſiſted for a ſhort 
time, but the former capitulated on the 28th of No- 
vember to general Miranda, and the latter on the 2d 
of December to general Valence: in a word, the 
whole of the Auſtrian Netherlands, Luxemburg only 
excepted, were ſubjected to the victorious arms of 
France before the concluſion of the year. 

On the 18th of November, general Dumourier re- 
ceived a flag of truce from the prince de Saxe Teſchen, 
conveying a propoſal on the part of general Clairfait 
for a ſuſpenſion of arms during the remainder of the 
winter ſeaſon. . To have acceded to this propoſal, and 
to have diſbanded a part of the army, and put the reſt 
into winter quarters, would have been wiſe conduct in 
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think the inclinations of the general would have led 
him to purſue. He however returned a verbal an- 
ſwer, © that he could only ſend general Clairfait's 
letter to the executive council of the republic, and in 
the mean time ſhould continue the operations of the 
campaign. | N 

As it is probable that the determination of the ex- 
ecutive council was in favour of a winter campaign, 
the active genius of Dumourier loſt no time in follow- 
ing up his ſueceſſes, and purſued the flying enemy into 
the territory of Liege. On the 21ſt of November he 
proceeded with an advanced guard of five thouſand, 
men to Tirlemont, where the whole of the enemy's 
army was encamped behind the city, with an advanced 
guard of three or four thouſand men, on the heights 
of Cumptich. He attacked with his irreſiſtible artil- 
lery this advanced guard, which was reinforced by 
five thouſand men, but undertook nothing. At break 
of day on the 22d, the whole of the Auſtrians de- 
camped from Tirlemont, after having loſt in this ac- 
tion not leſs than four hundred of their beſt troops. 
General Dumourier halted only one day at Tirle- 
mont, and on the 27th overtook again, almoſt at the 
gates of Liege, the rear guard of the Imperialiſts, 
amounting to twelve thouſand men, and command- 
ed by general Staray. The French drove them ſuc- 
ceſſively from fix villages, and at laſt from an en- 
trenchment. The conflict laſted ten hours, in which 
the Auſtrians loſt their general Staray, an, immenſe 
train of artillery, and five or ſix hundred men killed 
and wounded, beſides innumerable priſoners and de- 
ſerters. On the following day the French general en- 
tered Liege. 

Such was the triumphant career of this extraordinary 
man—a career which, as is aſſerted by the general, was 
only arreſted by the treachery of the Jacobin party in 
Paris, His firſt victories, he obſerves, were ſcarcely 
announced, before he was publickly ſlandered and 
abuſed in the convention, by the unprincipled faction 
of Marat and Robeſpierre. Under the influence of this 

party, 
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party, he ſuppoſes the wat miniſter Pache to have ag: 
ed; and every criminal means, he aſſerts, was put in 
practice to diſtreſs and haraſs the gallant: ſoldiers of lib. 
erty. While immenſe ſums were voted by the conven. 
tion, the army was deſtitute of every neceſſary of life. 
Unprovided of mattreſſes or coverlets, or even of ſtraw 
to repoſe on, theſe brave men, in a rainy and inclement 
winter, were compelled to ſleep upon the wet ground; 
and ſome of them, to avoid the evils which muſt be 
conſequent from ſuch a ſituation, actually laſhed them. 
ſelves to the trunks of trees, and ſlept in a ſtanding po. 
fition. The ſoldiers were almoſt literally naked, with. 
out coats, without ſhoes; and their arms were deſtroyed 
for want of eloaks to cover them from the wet. The 
conſequence was, that numbers of them periſhed, and 
{till greater numbers deſerted and returned home. The 
general's own words are {ſtrong —*< To retard and cruſh 
my ſucceſſes,” ſays he, © the miniſter Pache, ſupported 
by the criminal faction to whom all our evils are to be 
aſcribed, ſuffered the victorious army to want every 
thing, and ſucceeded in diſbanding it by famine and 
nakedneſs. The conſequence was, that more than fif. 
teen thouſand men were in the hoſpitals, more than 
twenty-five thouſand deſerted through miſery and diſ- 

it, and upwards of ten thouſand horſes died of 

unger!“ 

If this ſtatement be juſt, it will be eaſy to account 
for the ſubſequent une and overthrow of the 
French army in Flanders. The other party, however, 
have not failed to recriminate on the general, and have 
afferted that he was bribed to betray the cauſe of the 
republic—That he entered into ſecret and criminal 
treaties with the king of Pruſſia, in an early ſtage of 
the conteſt, and ſolely with a view to his own advan- 
tage. He made a wanton facrifice, it is ſaid, of his 
own ſoldiers at Gemappe, by-his injudicious diſpoſition 
of the army on the attack, and afterwards took every 
means to enrich himſelf, and injure the public cauſe. 
Of theſe mutual accuſations it is impoſſible to form at 
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the teſtimony of eye witneſſes, that the army was moſt 
ſhamefully neglected during the winter campaign; and 
was certainly, as Dumourier aſſerts, in want of every 
neceſſary. 


—— IDE oe]ocwv=—— 


T. 


Proceedings the convention preliminary to the trial the 
ing State of partie. Trial and condemnation of Louis 
X VI.—His execution —Ręſignation of members and min- 
iſters War with England and Holland—New conſtitu- 
tion—War with Spain—Surrender of Breda and Ger- 
truydenburg—Reverſe of fortune to the French Defeat 
of Miranda—of Valence—Miſcarriage at Cagliari— 
Defeat of Dumourier—His defeftion—Congreſs at Ant- 
werp—Inſurretion in La Vendee—Defeftion of Corſica— 
Baniſhment of the Bourbons—Abaſement of Egalite—Ims 
priſonment of Marat—Intelligence from Dampierre. 


WIE ſuch was their criminal inattention to the 
armies of the republic, the infatuated convention was 
amuſing itſelf with a petty and ignoble triumph over 
their fallen ſovereign; and inſtead of uniting with 
firmneſs and patriotiſm againſt that combination of deſ- 
pots which threatened the extinCtion of their liberties, 
they were only active to diſpute, and perſevering to 
oppreſs. | 
To underſtand rightly the origin of the violent pro- 
ceedings againſt the depoſed monarch, it will be nec- 
eſſary to revert to the ſtate of parties in France at a pe- 
riod anterior to that of which we are now treating. 
It will be remembered, that we intimated that almoſt . 
from the firſt aſſembling of the national convention, that 
body was divided by faction, and two virulent parties 
contended earneſtly for the ſovereign authority. The 
party which firſt aſſumed the reins of government after 
the depoſition of the king affected a tone of modera- 
ton; and either from principle, policy, compact or 
Aa engagement, 
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engagement, intended, we are diſpoſed to believe, ts 
fave the life of the unfortunate monarch. The mul. 
titude, on the other hand, is always fanguinary ; and 
whoever contemplates the conduct of the French popn. 
lace, as diſplayed in ſo many fatal inſtances in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, will be diſpoſed to acknowledge, that 
either from a haſty or violent ſpirit, or from the in. 
fluence of thoſe habits which were acquired under the 
old government, they have acted on moſt occaſions with 
more than - uſual cruelty. Many circumſtances con- 
tributed to exaſperate this infatuated people againſt the 
unhappy king. Though other nations may doubt of 
his guilt in promoting the deſigns of the counter. revo- 
lutioniſts, no doubt of it was entertained in France, 
The intemperate revenge of thoſe who had loſt near 
connexions or friends on the fatal 1oth of Auguſt wa 
not yet fatisfied, and a conſiderable ſhare of the guilt 
of that day was unjuſtly thrown upon a ſingle illuſtricus 
victim. Theſe patlions were induſtrioufly cheriſhed by 
the great movers of faction and ſedition; they had ac. 
quired a decided majority in the Jacobin clubs who gov. 
erned the nation, and every thing conſpired for the 
promotion of their views. 'The Gironde, or moderate 
party, themſelves were reduced to a ſingular dilemma, 
If the king was innocent, then they, who were the chief 
authors and actors in the dreadful affair of the 1oth 
of Auguſt, muſt have been guilty of the worſt of trea- 
ſons; if he was not innocent, why ſhould he not re- 
ceive the reward of his delinquency ? 

The rage of faction had ariſen to an alarming excel 
in the convention itſelf. The mountain party, or an- 
archiſts as they were called, were charged, as we have 
already ſeen, with the horrid maſſacres of the 2d of 
September, and the Gironde had repeatedly demanded 
a ſevere examination into the origin of thoſe atrocious 
tranſactions. The intentions of the Gironde in favour 
of the king were not unknown to their opponents, who 
were alſo perfect maſters of the public ſentiments upon 
that ſubject; and therefore the only means that appear- 
ed of effecting the deſtruction of their rivals was to 
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clamour inceſſantly for the trial and the condemnation 
of the king, as it was evident that in either event they 
muſt be finally triumphant : if the king ſhould be ac- 
quitted, the charge of inconſiſtency mult inevitably fix 
upon thoſe who operated the change in the govern- 
ment; if he ſhould be condemned, the views and the 
engagements of the Gironde muſt be fruſtrated. 

Such were, in all probability, the motives and inten- 
tion of Robeſpierre, Marat, Danton, and the other 
leaders of the mountain party, in urging the fate of the 
devoted Louis. It was impoſſible longer to reſiſt the 
torrent of popular violence; and in the beginning of 
October the clamours of Marat, Merlin, and other in- 
cendiaries, plunged the convention into a feries of de- 
crees, the reſult of which could only be fatal to the king. 
An extraordinary commiſſion was appointed of twen- 
ty-four members, who were authoriſed to examine and 
arrange the body of evidence againſt him. Louis was 
ſeparated from his family, and the whole of the unhap- 
py priſoners in the Temple were guarded with redoub- 
led vigilance. On the 6th of November Valaze, one 
of the commiſſion of twenty-four, made a report of 
accuſation againſt the king, the principal articles of 
which were drawn from an exercife of that very power 
with which the repreſentative body had legally intruſted 
him. Acts committed anterior to his acceptance of the 
conſtitution were adduced as evidence to prove his inten- 
tions of violating it, and the precautions which he took 
on the night preceding the bloody 1oth: of Auguſt, dic- 
tated moſt probably by motives of perſonal ſafety only, 
were conſtrued into premeditated: plots to deſtroy the 
citizens of Paris. | 

Some facts, indeed, reſted upon rather better grounds 
of evidence. Papers were produced in — of the 
king having remitted ſums of money to certain emi- 
grants; but they appeared rather the dictates of com- 
paſſion towards the diſtreſſed, than of treachery towards 
his country. It appeared alſo from the ſame papers 
which had been found in the Tuilleries, that money had 
been actually diſtributed to certain journaliſts and writ- 
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ers in favour of monarchy ; but theſe are the common, 
and ſurely in moſt cafes the venial, practices of court; 
and in the inſtance before us might be conſidered as 
the mere dictates of ſelf-defence. 

The queſtion, however, which embarraſſed moſt his 
accuſers was, Whether the king was not inveſted by 
the conſtitution with perfect and legal inviolability; 
and whether, conſiſtently with juſtice, he whom the 
law had ſolemnly pronounced to be above the reach of 
any legal proceſs could be brought to trial. This ob- 
jection was ſtrangely and moſt iniquitouſly over - ruled 
by the convention, who in this inſtance eſtabliſhed the 
precedent, always ſo fatal to liberty, of an ex pt fach 
law, and evinced to the eyes of Europe their inattention 
to thoſe © rights of man” which the nation had ſolemn. 
ly. proclaimed. | 
On the 11th of December the ill-fated monarch was 
ordered to the bar of the convention; the act of accu. 
ſation was read, and the king was ſummoned, by the 
preſident Barrere, to anſwer to each ſeparate charge. 
So important a record it would be inconſiſtent with the 
fidelity of hiſtory to abridge, and we have therefore 
determined to preſent to. our readers the examination 
at large. After a ſhort addreſs from the preſident, the 
priſoner was permitted to ſeat himſelf at the bar, and 
the examination proceeded : 

PRESS. Louis, the French nation accuſes = of 
having committed a multitude of crimes to eſtabliſh 
your tyranny, in deſtroying her freedom. You, on the 
20th of June, 1789, attempted the ſovereignty of the 
people, by ſuſpending the aſſemblies of their repreſent 
atives, and expelling them with violence from the places 
of their ſittings. This is proved in the proces verbal 
entered at the tennis-court of Verſailles by the men- 
bers of the conſtituent aſſembly. On the 23d of June 
you wanted to dictate laws to the nation—you fur- 
rounded their repreſentatives with troops—you preſent: 
ed to them two royal declarations, ſubverſive of all 
liberty, and ordered them to ſeparate. Your own dec- 
larations, and the minutes of the aſſembly prove theſe 


attempts. — What have you to anſwer ?““ 
| Lou1s 
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Lovis.“ No laws were then exiſting to prevent 
me from it.“ | ö 

Przs. © You ordered an army to march againſt the 
citizens of Paris. Your fatellites have ſhed the blood 
of ſeveral of them, and you would not remove this ar- 
my till the taking of the Baſtille, and a general inſur- 
rection announced to you that the people were victo- 
rious. The ſpeeches you made on the gth, 12th, and 
14th of July, to the deputations of the conſtituent af- 
ſembly, ſhew what were your intentions; and the'mal- 
facres of the Tuilleries, riſe in evidence againſt you.— 
What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. „I was maſter at that time to order the 
the troops to march; but I never had an intention of 
ſhedding blood.“ ä 5 

Pres. © After theſe events, and in ſpite of the prom- 
iſes which you made on the 1 5th, in the conſtituent aſ- 
ſembly, and on the 17th in the town-houſe of Paris, 
you have perſiſted in your projects againſt national 
liberty ; you long eluded the execution of the decrees 
of the 11th of Auguſt, reſpecting the abolition of per- 
ſonal ſervitude, the feudal government and tythes. 
You long refuſed acknowledging the rights of man : 
you doubled the number of the life guards, and called 
the regiment of Flanders to Verſailles : you permitted; 
in orgies held before your eyes, the national cockade to 
be trampled under foot, the white cockade to be hoilt- 
ed, and the nation to be ſlandered. At laſt, you ren- 
dered neceſſary a freſh infurreQion, occaſioned” the 
death of ſeveral citizens, and did not change your lan- 
guage till after your guards had been defeated, when 
you renewed your perfidious promiſes. The proofs of 
theſe facts are in your obſervations of the 18th of Sep- 
tember, in the decrees of the 11th of Auguſt, in the 
minutes of the conſtituent aſſembly, in the events of 
Verſailles of the 5th and 6th of Oober, and in the con- 
verſation you had on the ſame day with a deputation of 
the conſtituent aſſembly, when you told them, You 
would enlighten yourſelf with their counſels, and never 
recede from them.—What have you to anſwer ?” 
Louis. 
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Lovis. © I have made the obſervations which 1 
thought juſt on the two firſt heads. As to the cock. 
ade, it is falſe : it did not happen in my preſence.” 

PRESS. You took an oath, at the federation of the 
14th of July, which you did not keep. You ſoon tried 
to corrupt the public opinion, with the aſſiſtance of Ta. 
lon, who acted in Paris, and Mirabeau, who was to 
have excited counter-revolutionary movements in the 
provinces.— What have you to an{wer ?” _ 

Lov1s. „I do not know what happened at that time, 
but the whole is anterior to my acceptance of the con- 
ſtitution.“ , 

Pres. © You laviſhed millions of money to effect 
this corruption, and you would even uſe popularity as 
a means of enſlaving the people. Theſe facts are the 
reſult of a memorial of Talon, on which you have made 
your marginal comments in your own hand-writing, 
and of a letter which Laporte wrote to you on the 19th 
of April, in which, recapitulating a converſation. he had 
with Rivarol, he told you, that the millions, which you 
had been prevailed upon to throw away, had been pro- 
ductive of nothing. For a long time you had medi 
tated on a plan of eſcape. A memorial was delivered 
to'you on the 28th of February, which pointed out 
the means for you to effect it; you approve of it by 
marginal notes. What have you to anſwer ?”* 

Louis. © I felt no greater pleaſure than that of re- 
lieving the needy This proves no deſign.” 

Pres, © On the 28th a great number of the nobles 
and military came into your apartments in the caſtle 
of the Tuilleries, to favour that eſcape : you wanted to 
quit Paris on the 1oth of April to go to St. Cloud. — 
What have you to anſwer ?”? 

Lovis. © This accuſation is abſurd.” 

Pres. © But the reſiſtance of the citizens made you 
ſenſible that their diſtruſt was great; you endeavoured 
to diſcard it by communicating to the conſtituent al- 
ſembly a letter which you addreſſed to the agents of 
the nation near foreign powers, to announce to them, 
that you had freely accepted the conſtitutional —_ 
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which had been preſented to you; and, notwithſtand- 
ing, on the 2 1ſt you took flight with a falſe paſſport. 
You left behind a proteſt againſt theſe ſeli-ſame conſti- 
tutional articles; you ordered the miniſters to ſign none 
of the acts iſſued by the national aſſembly; and you 
forbade the miniſter of juſtice to deliver up the ſeals of 
ſtate. The public money was laviſhed 10 inſure the 
ſucceſs of this treachery, and the public force was te 
protect it, under the orders of Bouille, who ſhortly be- 
fore had been charged with the maſſacre of Nancy, and 


to whom you wrote on this head, To take care of his 


pularity, becauſe it would be of ſervice to you.” 

heſe facts are proved by the memorial of the 23d of 
February, with marginal comments in your own hand- 
writing; by your declaration of the 2oth of June, 
wholly in your own hand-writing ; by your letter of 
the 4th of September, 1790, to Bouille ; and by a note 
of the latter, in which he gives you an account of the 
uſe he made of nine hundred and ninety-three thou- 
ſand livres, given by you, and employed partly in tre- 
png the troops who were to elcort you.— What 

ve you to anſwer ?? 

Lovis. © I have no knowledge whatever of the 
memorial of the 23d of February. As to what relates 
to my journey * — I appeal to my declaration 
to the commiſſaries of the conſtituent aſſembly at that 
period.“ 

Pres. After your detention at Varennes, the ex- 
erciſe of the executive power was, for a moment, ſuſ- 
pended in your hands, and you again formed a conſpir . 
acy. On the 17th of July the blood of citizens was 
ſned in the Champ de Mars. A letter, in your own 
hand-writing, written in 1790, to La Fayette, proves 
that a criminal coalition ſubſiſted between you and La 
Fayette, to which Mirabeau acceded. The reviſion be- 
gan under theſe cruel auſpices; all kinds of corrup- 
tions were made uſe of. You have paid for libels, 
pamphlets, and newſpapers, deſigned to corrupt the 
public opinion, to diſcredit the aſſignats, and to ſup» 
port the cauſe of the emigrants. The regiſters of — 
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teuil ſhew what immenſe ſums have been made uſe of 

in theſe liberticide manceuvres.—What have you to 
anſwer 7 | 

Louis. What happened on the 17th of July has 

nothing at all to do with me. I know nothing of jt.” 

Pages. © You ſeemed to accept the conſtitution on 
the 14th of September ; your ſpeeches announced an 
intention of ſupporting it, and you were buſy in over. 
turning it, even before it was completed. A conven- 
tion was entered into at Pilnitz on the 24th of July, 
between Leopold of Auſtria and Fredric-William of 
Brandenburg, who — themſelves to re- erect in 
France the throne of abſolute monarchy, and you were 
ſilent upon this convention till the moment when it was 
known by all Europe. What have you to anſwer ?” 

Lovis. © I made it known as ſoon as it came to my 
knowledge; beſides, every thing that refers to this 
ſubje& concerns the miniſter.” 

PES. Arles had hoiſted the ſtandard of rebel 
lion; you favoured it by ſending three civil commiſſa- 
ries, who made it their buſineſs, not to repreſs the 
counter-revolutioniſts, but to juſtify their proceedings. 
— What have you to anſwer ?” My 

Lovis. © The inſtructions which were given to the 
commiſſaries muſt prove what was their miſſion ; and 
I knew none of them, when the miniſters propoſed 
them to me.“ | 

PRESS. Avignon, and the county of Venaiſſin, had 
been united with France ; you cauſed the decree to be 
executed; but a month after that time civil war deſolat- 
ed that country. The commiſſaries you ſent thither 
helped to ravage it. What have you to anſwer ?” 

Lovis. © I do not remember what delay has been 
cauſed in the execution of the decree : beſides, this oc- 
currence has no perſonal reference to me—it only con- 
2 thoſe that have been ſent, not thoſe who ſent 

em.“ | 

Przs. © Nimes, Montauban, Mende, Jales, felt 

eat ſhocks during the firſt days of freedom. You 


id nothing to ſtifle thoſe germens of counter-revolu- 
tion, 
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tion, till the moment when Saillant's conſpiracy be- 
came manifeſtly notorious.— What have you to an- 
ſwer ?“ 

Louis. „“I gave, in this reſpect, all the orders which 
were propoſed to me by the miniſters.“ 

Pres. * You ſent twenty-two battalions againſt the 
Marſeillois, who marched to reduce the counter-revo- 
lutioniſts of Arles.—What have you to anſwer ?”” 

Lovis. *] ought to have the pieces referring to 
this matter, to give a juſt anſwer.” 

Pres. © You gave the ſouthern command to Wit- 

ſtein, who wrote to you on the 21ſt of April, 1792, 
after he had been recalled : * A few inſtants more, and 
] ſhall call around the throne of your majeſty, thou- 
lands of French, who are again become worthy of the 
wiſhes you form for their happineſs.'—What have you 
to anſwer ?” | 

Louis. * This letter is dated fince his recall; he 
has not been employed ſince. I do not recollect this 
letter.“ Wt 

Pres. ''* You paid »your late life guards at Cob- 
lentz 3 the regiſters of Septeuil atteſt this; and gene- 
ral orders ſigned by you prove, that you ſent conſider- 
able remittances to Bouille, Rochefort, Vauguyon, 
Choiſeul—Beaupre, Hamilton, and the wife of Polig- 
nac.— What have you to anſwer?” 


Louis. When I firſt learnt that my life guards © 


aſſembled beyond the Rhine, I ſtopped their pay; as to 
the reſt, I do not remember.” : 
Pres. © Your brothers, enemies to the ſtate, cauſ- 
ed the emigrants to rally under their banners: they 
raiſed regiments, took up loans, and concluded alliances 
in your name: you did not diſclaim them, but at the 
moment when you were fully certain that you could 
no longer croſs their projects, your intelligence with 
them by a note, written by Louis Staniſlaus Xavier, 
ſigned by your two brothers, was conceived in theſe 
words : 
I wrote to you, but it was by poſt, and I could ſay 
nothing. We are two here, which make but one; 
one 
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one in ſentiments, one int principles, one in zeal of 
ſerving you. We keep ſilence ; becauſe, were we to 
break it too ſoon, it would injure you : but we ſhall 
{peak as ſoon as we ſhall be certain of general ſupport, 
and that moment is near. If we are ſpoken to on the 
part of thoſe people, we ſhall hear nothing; but if on 
your part, we will liſten : we ſhall purſue our road 
ſtraight ; it is therefore deſired that you will enable us 
to ſay ſomething ; do not ſtand on ceremonies. Be eaſy 
about your ſafety ; we only exiſt to ſerve you; we are 
eagerly occupied with this point, and all goes on well; 
even our enemies feel themſelves too much. intereſted 
in your preſervation to commit an uſeleſs crime which 
would terminate in their own deſtruction. Adieu. 
L. S. Xavier and CHARLES PHILI1Pps,” 
—* What have you to anſwer ?“ | 
Louis. I diſowned all the proceedings of my 
brothers, according as the conſtitution preſcribed me 
to do, and from the moment they came to my knoy!- 
edge. Of this note I know nothing.” | 
PRESS. The ſoldiers of the line, who were to be 
put on the war eſtabliſhment, conſiſted but of one hun- 
dred thouſand men at the end of December, you there- 
fore neglected to provide for the ſafety of the ſtate from 
abroad. Narbonne required a levy of fifty thouſand 
men, but he ſtopped the recruiting at twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand, in giving aſſurances that all was ready; yet there 
was no truth in theſe aſſurances. Servan propoſed after 
him to form a camp of twenty thouſand men near Pa- 
ris; it was decreed by the legiſlative aſſembly; you re- 
fuſed your ſanction.ä— What have you to anſwer ?” 
Lovis. * I had given to the miniſters all the orders 
for expediting the augmentation of the army: in the 
month of December laſt, the returns were laid before 
the aſſembly. If they deceived themſelves, it is not 
my fault ?“ 
Pzxzs. © A flight of patriotiſm made the citizens re. 
pair to Paris from all quarters. You -ifſued a procla- 
mation, tending to ſtop their march ; at the ſame time 


our camps were without ſoldiers. Dumourier, the — 
ceſſor 
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ceſſor of Servan, declared, that the nation had neither 


arms, ammunition, nor proviſions, and that the poſts 
were left defenceleſs. You waited to be urged by a 
requeſt made to the miniſter Lajard, when the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly wiſhed to point out the means of provid- 
ing for the external ſafety of the ſtate, by propoſing the 
levy of forty-two battalions. You gave commiſſion to 
the commanders of the troops to diſband the army, to 
force whole regiments to deſert, and to make them pals 
the Rhine to put them at the diſpoſal of your brothers, 
and of Leopold of Auſtria, with whom you had intelli- 
gence. This fact is proved by the letter of Toulou- 
geon, governor. of Franche Comte !|— What have you 
to anſwer ?” 

Louis. © know nothing of this circumſtance ; 
there is not a word of truth in this charge.” 

PrEs. © You charged your diplomatical agents to 
favour this coalition of foreign powers and your broth- 
ers, againſt France, and eſpecially to cement the peace 
between Turkey and Auſtria, and to procure thereby a 
larger number of troops againſt France from the latter. 
A letter of Choiſeul-Gouffier, ambaſſador at Conſtanti- 
nople, verifies the fact. What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. M. Choiſeul did not ſpeak. the truth: no 
ſuch thing has ever been.“ 

Pres. © The Pruſſians advanced againſt our fron- 
tiers : your Miniſter was ſummoned on the 8th of July 
to give an account of the ſtate of our political relations 
with Pruſſia; you anſwered, on the 1oth, that fifty 
thouſand Pruſſians were marching againſt us, and that 
you gave notice to the legiſlative body of the formal acts 
of the pending hoſtilities, in conformity to the conſti- 
tution,—What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis, „It was only at that period I had knowl- 
edge of it: all the correſpondence paſſed with the min- 

ers. 

PES. 4 You entruſted Dabancourt, the nephew of 
Calonne, with the department of war; and ſuch has 
been the ſucceſs of your conſpiracy, that the poſts of 
Longwy and Verdun were ſurrendered to the enemy » 

| | the 
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che moment of their appearance.—What have you to 
anſwer? 

Lovis. „I did not know that Dudaaedurt was M. 
Calonne's nephew; I have not diveſted the poſts. 1 
would not haye permitted myſelf ſuch a thing ; I know 
nothing of it, if it has been ſo.” 

Pres. © You have deſtroyed our navy—a vaſt 
number of officers belonging to that corps had emi. 
grated, there ſcarcely remained any to do duty in the 
harbours ; mean while Bertrand was granting paſſports 
every day; and when the legiſlative body repreſented 
to you his criminal conduct on the 8th of March, you 
anſwered, that you were ſatisfied with his ſerrices.— 
What have you to anſwer?“ 

Louis. „I have done all I could to retain the of. 
ficers. As to M. Bertrand, ſince the legiſlative aſſembly 
preſented no complaint againſt him, that might have 
put him in a ſtate of accuſation, I did not think proper 
to turn him out of office.” 

Pres. © You have favoured the maintenance of 
abſolute government in the colomes ; your agents t0- 
mented troubles and counter-revolutions throughout 
them, which took place at the ſame epoch when it was 
to have been brought about in France, which indicates 
plainly that your hand laid this plot. —What have you 
to anſwer ?” 

Lovis. © If there are any of my agents in the 
colonies, they have not ſpoken the truth; I had noth- 
ing to do with what you have juſt mentioned.” 

Pres. © The interior of the ſtate was convulſed 
by fanatics; you avowed yourſelf their protector, in 
manifeſting your evident intention of recovering by 
them your ancient power. What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. © I cannot anſwer to this ; I know nothing 
of ſuch a project.“ 

Pres. © The legiſlative bod had paſſed a decree 
on the 29th of January, againſt the factious prieſts ; 
you ſuſpended its execution. What have you to an- 
ſwer ?”? 

Lovis. The conſtitution reſerved to me the free 


right to refufe my ſanction of the decrees.” 
Pars. 
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PRESS. The troubles had increaſed; the miniſter 
declared that he knew no means, in the laws extant, 
to arraign the guilty. The legiſlative body enacted a 


freſh decree, which you likewiſe ſuſpended. —What - 


have you to ſay to this?“ 
[Louis replied in the ſame manner as in the pre- 
ceding charge.] | 

Pres. * The uncitizen-like conduct of the guards 
whom the conſtitution had granted you, had rendered 
it neceſſary to diſband them. The day after, you ſent 
them a letter expreſſive of your ſatisfaction, and con- 
tinued their pay. This fact is proved by the treaſurer 
of the civil liſt. What have you to anſwer ?” 

Lovis. © I only continued them in pay till freſh 
ones could be raifed, according to the tenor of the 
decree.” | 

PRESS. You kept near your perſon the Swiſs 
guards : the conſtitution forbade you this, and the 
legiſlative aſſembly had expreſsly ordained their de- 
parture.— What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. © TI have executed all the decrees that have 
been enacted in this reſpec.” 

Pres. © You had private companies at Paris, charg- 
ed to operate movements uſeful to your projects of a 
counter-revolution. Dangremont and Gilles were two 
of your agents, who had ſalaries from the civil lift. 
The receipts of Gilles, who was ordered to raiſe a 
company of ſixty men, ſhall be preſented to you.— 
What have you to anſwer ?”? 

Lovis. I have no knowledge whatever of the 
projects laid to their charge; the idea of a counter- 
revolution never entered into my mind.“ 


Pres. © You wiſhed to ſuborn, with conſiderable 


ſums, ſeveral members of the legiſlative and conſtitu- 
ent aſſemblies. Letters from St. Leon and others 
evince the reality of theſe deeds. What have you to 
anſwer ?”? 

Lovis. “ Several perſons preſented themſelves 
with ſimilar decrees, but I have waved them.” 

Pars. Who are they that preſented you thoſe 
Projects?“ Louis, 
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Lovis. The plans were fo vague that I do not 
recolle& them now.“ | 

Pres. © Who are thoſe to whom you gave 
money??? 

Louis. © I gave money to nobody.“ 
PRESS. You ſuffered the French name to be re. 
viled in Germany, Italy, and Spain; fince you omit. 


ted to demand ſatisfaction for the bad treatment which 


the French ſuffered in thoſe countries. — What have 
you to anſwer ?” | 

Louis. The diplomatical correſpondence will 
prove the contrary ; beſides, this was a concern of the 
miniſters.“ 

Pres. © You reviewed the Swiſs on the 1oth of 
Auguſt, at five o'clock in the morning; and the Swils 
were the firſt who fired upon the citizens.“ 

Louis. © I went on that day to review all the 
troops that were afſembled about me ; the conſtituted 
authorities were with me, the department, the mayor 
and municipality ; I had even invited thither a depu- 
tation of the national aſſembly, and I afterwards re- 
paired into the midſt of them with my — — 

PRESS. Why did you draw troops to the caſtle?” 

Louis. * All the conſtituted authorities ſaw that 
the caſtle was threatened ; and as I was a conſtituted 
authority, I had a right to defend myſelf.” 

Pres, © Why did you ſummon the mayor of Paris, 
in the night between the gth and 1oth of Auguſt, to 
the caſtle ?”? 

Lovis. „On account of the reports that were 
circulated.” | 

Pats. * You have cauſed the blood of the French 
to be ſhed.” 

Louis. No, fir, not I.“ d 

PRESS. You authoriſed Septeuil to carry on a 
conſiderable trade in corn, ſugar and coffee at Ham- 
burgh. This fact is proved by a letter of Septeuil.“ 

Lovis. I know nothing of what you ſay.” 

Pres. © Why did you afhx a veto on the decree 
which ordained the formation of a camp of twenty 
thouſand men:?“ . Lov1s. 
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Lovis. The conſtitution left to me the free right 
of refuſing my ſanction of the decrees ; and even from 
that period I had demanded the aſſemblage of a camp 
at Soifſons.*? | : 

PRESIDENT, addreſſing the Convention. The 
queſtions are done with” —(To Lovis)—< Louis, is 
there any thing that you wiſh to add?“ 

Louis. ma» a communication of the charges 
which I have heard, and of the pieces relating thereto, 
and the liberty of chooſing counſel for my defence.“ 

Valaze, who ſat near the bar, preſented and read 
to Lovis CayzT the pieces, viz. The memoir of 
Laporte and Mirabeau, and fome others, containing 
plans of a counter- revolution. 

Louis. © I diſown them.” | 

VaLaze. © Letter of Louis Carzr, dated June 
29, 1790, ſettling his connexions with Mirabeau and 
La Fayette, to elfed a revolution in the conſtitution.” 

Louis. © I reſerve to myſelf to anſwer the con- 
tents*—(Valaze read the letter)“ It is only a plan, 
in which there is no queſtion about a counter-revolu- 
tion; the letter was not to have been ſent.” 

VALAzE. © Letter of Louis Carer, of the 22d 
of April, relative to converſations about the Jacobins, 
about the preſident of the committee of finances, and 
the committee of domains ; it is dated by the hand of 
Lovis Carer.” 

Lovis. © I difown it.“ 

VaLAZZ I. Letter of Laporte, of 'Thurſd;,- morn- 
ing, March 3, marked in the margin, in i e hand- 
writing of Lovis Carr, with March 3, 1791, im- 
plying a pretended rupture between Mirabeau and the 
Jacobins.“ 

Lovis. I difown it.“ 

. VALAz Rz. Letter of Laporte without date, in 
his hand-writing, but marked in the margin by the 
hand of Lovis Carr, containing particulars reſpect- 
ing the laſt moments of Mirabeau, and expreſſing the 
care that had been taken to conceal from the knowledge 
of men, ſome papers of great concern which had 
been depoſited with Mirabeau.“ Lovis. 


- 
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Lovis. © I difown it as well as the reſt.” 

VALAZE. © Plan of a conſtitution, or reviſion of 
the conſtitution, ſigned La Fayette, addrefled to 
Louis Carer, April 6, 1790, marked in the margin 
with a line in his own hand-writing.”” 

Louis. “ Theſe things have been blotted out by 
the conſtitution.“ 

VaLAz Rg. Do you know this writing?“ 

Louis. *© I do not.” h 

VALAZE. © Your marginal comments?“ 

Louis. „I do not.” | 

VaLAZE. © Letter of Laporte of the 19th of 
April, marked in the margin by Louis Carer, April 
19, 1791, mentioning a. converſation with Rivarol.“ 

Lovis. © I diſown it.“ | 

VALAZE. © Letter of Laporte, marked April 16, 
1791, in which it ſeems complaints are made of Mira- 
beau, the abbe Perigord, André, and Beaumetz, who 
2 not ſeem to acknowledge ſacrifices made for their 

8 1 
Louis. © I diſown it likewiſe.” 

VALAZE. *© Letter of Laporte of the 23d of Feb. 
ruary, 1791, marked. and dated in the hand-writing 
of Louis CarET ; a memorial annexed to it, reſpect- 
ing the means of his gaining popularity.“ 

Louis. I know neither of theſe: pieces.“ 

VALAazZE. Several pieces without ſignature, found 
in the caſtle of the Tuilleries, in the gap which was 
ſhut in the walls of the palace, relating to the ex- 
penſes to gain that popularity.“ | 

PRESIDENT. © Previous to an examination on this 
ſubject, I wiſh to aſk a preliminary queſtion :—Have 

ou cauſed a preſs with an iron door to be conſtrued 
in the caſtle of the Tuilleries, and had you your 
papers locked up in that preſs ?” 

Louis. © I have no knowledge of it whatever.” 

VaLAzZE. *© Here is a day-book written by Lovis 
Carer himſelf, containing the penſions he has granted 
out of his coffer from 1776 till 1792, in which are ob- 


ſerved ſome douceurs granted to Acloque.” 
Lov1s, 


er 


the 
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Lovis. This I own, but it conſiſts of charitable 
donations which I have made.” I 

VALAZE. © Different liſts of ſums paid to the 
Scotch companies of Noailles, Gramont, Montmorency, 
and Luxemburgh, on the gth of July, 1791.” | 

Louis. “ This is prior to the epoch when I forbade 
them to be paid.” | 

PRESIDENT. © Lovis, where had you depoſited 
thoſe pieces which you own?“ 

Louis. With my treaſurer.” | 

VALAZE. © Do you know theſe penſion liſts of 
the life guards, the one hundred Swils, and the king's 
guards for 1792 ?” 

Louis. © I do not.” | 

VAaLAZE. © Several pieces relative to the conſpir- 
acy of the camp of Jales, the originals of which are 
depoſited among the records of the department of 
L'Ardèche.“ : 

Louis. * I have not the ſmalleſt knowledge of 
them,” 

VaLAzk. Letter of Bouille, dated Mentz, bearing 


an account of 993,000 livres received of Louis Carer.” 


Lovis. “I difown it.“ 

VaLA:Z RH. An order for payment of 168, oos li- 
vres, ſigned Louis, endorſed Le Bonneirs, with a let- 
ter and billet of the fame.” | 

Louis. 1 difown it.“ 

VaLaze. © Two pieces relative to a preſent made 
to the wife of Polignac, and to Lavauguyon and 
Choiſeul.“ | 

Louis. © I diſown them as well as the others.” 

VaLaze. © Here is a note ſigned by the two broth- 
ers of the late king, mentioned in the declaratory act.“ 

Louis. „I know nothing of it.“ 3 

VaLazg. Here are pieces relating to the affair 
of Choiſeul-Gouffier, at Conſtantinople.” | 

Louis. © I have no knowledge of them.“ 

 VaLaze. © Here is a letter of the late king to the 
biſhop of Clermont, with the anſwer of the latter, of 
the 16th of April, 1791.” 
B b Louis. 
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Louis. „I diſown it.” 
PRESIDENT. © Do you not acknowledge your writ. 
ing and your ſignet?“ 
ovis. „I do not.“ - 
PRESIDENT. The ſeal bears the arms of France.” 
Lovis. Several perſons made ule of that ſeal.” 


VaLazE. © Do you acknowledge this lift of ſums | 


id to Gilles?“ 
1 « I do not.“ 
VALAZZ EZ. Here is a memorandum for indemni- 
fying the civil liſt for the military penſions ; a letter of 
Dufreſne St. Leon, which relates to it.“ 5 

Louis. © I know none of theſe pieces.” * 

In the courſe of the debates upon this important tri- 
al, the convention agreed to allow counſel to the priſ- 
dner. His choice fel upon three diſtinguiſhed advo- 
cates,. M. M. Fronchet, —— — and 

Deſeze; 


* When the king had anſwered all the queſtions, the original papers 
on which part of the accuſation was founded were laid on the table. 
Valaze, taking them up one by one, and reading the title, ſaid, as he 
preſented each to the king,. © Louis Capet, la reconnoiflezvous ?” If the 
King anſwered that he knew it, Valaze ſaid, Louis la reconnoit ;” and 
the preſident repeated, © La piece eſt reconnue.” If the king diſavow- 
ed it, they ſaid, Louis ne la reconnoit pas—La piece n'eſt pas re- 
connue.“ 

The king diſavowed many of them. When the whole had been 
inveſtigated in this manner, the 1 addreſſing the king, ſaid, © 1 
have no other queſtions to propoſe—have you any thing more to add in 
your defence ?? I deſire to have a copy of the accuſation,” replied 
the king, „and of the papers on which it is founded. alſo deſire 
to have a counſel of my own nomination.” Barrere informed him, 
that his two firſt requeſts were already decreed, and. that the determi- 
nation reſpecting the other would be made known to him in due time. 
Dr. Moore's Journal, Vol. II. | 


+ Monfieur de Lamoignon-Maleſherbes is a man of an amiable and 
reſpectable character; of diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, probity, and learning; of 
ene of the chief families of what is called the Robe in France ; he 13 
pain of the chancellor Lamoignon, who was an intimate friend of 

oileau, Rachine, and other men of genius in the reign of Lows the 
fourteenth. 7 
The * monſieur de Maleſnerbes diſtinguiſhed himſelf towards 
the end of the reign of Louis XV. by ſome very eloquent and coura- 
geous remonſtrances which he drew up when he was firſt preſident - 


the Cour des Ades, and for which he was baniſhed. 
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Deſeze 3 he had previouſly applied to M. Target, who 
excuſed himſelf on account of his infirmity. On the 


26th of December the king appeared for the laſt time 


at the bar of the convention, and M. Deſeze read a de- 
fence which the counſel had prepared, and which was 
equally admired for the ſolidity of the argument and 
the beauty of the compoſition. The opinions of the 
convention themſelves appeared ſhaken and divided ; 
and M. Lanjuinais, one of the members, exhorted them 
not to confound the characters of judges, jury, and ac- 
cuſers, having already virtually ſet forth their opinions 
to the world. 

The diſcuſſion was fatally cloſed on the 19th of Jan- 
uary. After a fitting of near thirty-four hours, the 
puniſhment of death was voted by a ſmall majority of 
the convention, and ſeveral of theſe differing in opinion 
from the reſt, reſpecting the time when it ſhould be 
inflicted ; ſome contending that it ſhould not be put in 
execution till after the end of the war, while others pro- 
poſed to take the ſenſe of the people by referring the 
ſentence to the primary aſſemblies. The concluſion of 
this unhappy buſineſs is too well known to require a 
minute detail. It was however on the beſt grounds be- 
lieved, that the majority of the convention were com- 
pelled to this unjuſt » meaſure by the apprehenſion of 
becoming victims to popular fury, ſince a formidable 
mob was collected who openly threatened by name a 
conſiderable number of the deputies, and declared their 
intention to murder them if they refuſed to vote for the 

death 


In the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. he ſucceeded monſieur 
de St. Florentin in the miniſtry ; but afterwards, for reaſons which are 
vanouſly ſtated, he deſired and obtained leave to retire. | 

This reſpectable man is ſeventy-two years of age. His generous offer 
to be counſel for the king gains him the applauſe of the public, and forms 
2 contraſt greatly in his favour with the cautious conduct of M. Target, 
which haz been condemned by all parties. Even the fiſh-women of Pa- 
11s marked the difference, went in a body and hung garlands of flowers 
and Jaurel on the gate of monſieur de Maleſherbes, and afterwards 
proceeded to the houſe of monſieur Target, in the intention to inſult 

in 2 manner peculiar to themſelves. Fortunately for him, he was 
advertiſed of their intention, and made his eſcape. Dr. Moore's Jour- 
tal, Val. II. 
B b 2 
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death of the king. Every circumſtance” indeed war. 
rants us in afferting, that this deciſion was more the ef. 
fe& of factious fury than of temperate'deliberation, and 
that the cauſe of liberty has certainly been impeded by 
the unprincipled violence of its pretended votaries, 
Britons may exult that there was not an Engliſhman 
to be found upon this ſanguinary hit. The only ong 
in the convention, the celebrated Thomas Paine, did 
not vote, but ſent his opinion to the preſident, which 
was, that Louis Capet ſhould. be baniſhed to America 
at the end of the war, and kept a priſoner till that 
event. | 
The preſiderit having announced that he was about 
to declare the reſult of their long and important delih. 


. erations, a profound and awful filence enſued, while he 


declared, That out of ſeven hundred and twenty-one 
votes, three hundred and ſixty- ſix were. for death,“ 
three hundred and nineteen for impriſonment during 
the war, two for perpetual impriſonment, eight for a 
ſuſpenſion of the execution of death till after the expul- 
ſion of the Bourbons ; twenty-three were for not put- 
ting him to death, unleſs the French territory ſhould be 
invaded by ſome foreign power; and one was for 
death, but with commutation of puniſhment. The 
preſident concluded in a lower and more ſolemn tone, 
and, taking off his hat, pronounced, © In conſequence 
of this I declare, that the puniſhment decreed by the 
national convention againſt Louis Capet is death.” The 
Spaniſh court through the medium of its miniſter made 
a becoming application to the aſſembly, previous to the 
paſling of the ſentence, in behalf of the depoſed ſover- 
eign ; but the reading of the letter was rejected with 
equal inſolence and imprudence. At this period of 
the ſitting, the king's three counſellors were admitted 
to the bar, and one of them, M. Deſeze, addreſſed the 
convention: 

« Citizens, repreſentatives, the law of the nation and 


your decrees have entruſted to us the ſacred _— 
2 0 


* In this liſt, to the ſhame of human nature, was the name of ttt 
baſe and infamous Egalite. 
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of the defence of Louis. We come, with regret, to 
preſent to you the laſt act of our function. Louis has 
given to us his expreſs charge to read to you a letter 
ſigned with his own hand, of which the following is 


a copy: a. 
LETTER FROM LOUIS. 

“J owe it to my own honour, I owe it to my family, 
not to ſubſcribe to a ſentence which declares me guilty 
of a crime of which I cannot accuſe myſelf. In conſe- 
quence, I appeal to the nation from the ſentence of its 
repreſentatives 7 and I commit by theſe preſents to the 
fidelity of my defenders, to make known to the nation- 
al convention this appeal, by all the means in their 
power, and to demand, that mention of it be made in 
the minutes of their ſitting. 

(Signed) Lovis.“ 

M. Deſeze then ſolemnly invoked the aſſembly in the 
name of his colleagues, to conſider by what a ſmall ma- 
jority the puniſhment of death was pronounced againſt 
the dethroned monarch. * Do not aftlict France,“ 
added this eloquent advocate, by a judgment that will 
appear terrible to her, when ue voices only were pre- 
ſumed ſufficient to carry it.“ He appealed to eternal 
juſtice, and ſacred humanity, to induce the convention 
to refer their ſentence to the tribunal of the people. 
« You have either forgotten or deſtroyed,“ faid the cel- 
ebrated M. Tronchet, © the lenity which the law allows 
to criminals, of requiring at leaſt 7wo-thirds of the 
voices to conſtitute a. definitive judgment,” | 

A melancholy gloom and awful filence ſuperſeded 
the native gaiety of the French” capital during the laſt 
days of the life of the deplored Louis, as if ſome future 

calamity was preſaged to that irritable and factious city; 
while bodies of armed men patroled the metropolis, the 
ſuppreſſed ſighs and the' reſtrained lamentations an- 
nounced to the thinking world, that a fair appcal to 
the people would have granted life at leaſt to him, who 
had ſuffered: the mortification of deſcending from the 
ſtation of an, exalted: ſovereign to that of a degraded 


citizen, 
After 
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After pafling Sunday in preparations for his ap. 
proaching change, and taking an eternal and agonizing 
farewell of his wife and family, the unfortunate Louis, 
as the clocks of Paris ſounded eight on Monday morn. 
ing, was ſummoned to his fate. The monarch aſcend. 
ed the ſcaffold with heroic fortitude, with a firm ſtep, 
and a countenance void of diſmay ; and being prevent. 
ed from 2 gy, the people, he was ſent before the 
tribunal of the Omnipotent, to claim, and probably 
to receive, that juſtice which his earthly judges had 
denied him.“ Some of the members who had been 

| moſt 

The following account of the laſt moments of this unfortunate 

monarch is truly intereſting. It is extracted from the letters of an 
Engliſn lady at that time in Paris. 

The French king received the intelligence of his approaching fate 
without diſmay. He diſplayed far more firmneſs upon the ſcaffold than 
he had done upon the throne, and atoned for the weakneſs and inconſiſt. 
ency of his conduct in life, by the calmneſs and fortitude of his behay. 
jour in death. The evening before his execution, his family, from whom 
he had been ſeparated fince the commencement of his trial, were con- 
ducted to the tower of the Temple, and allowed the {ad indulgence of a 
laſt interview, unmoleſted by the preſence of his guards. Alas ! when 
imagination pictured the anguiſh of ſuch an interview, it was not neceſ. 
fary to look back upon the former elevation of the ſufferer, in order to 

ity the gloomy tranſition in his fate! It was not neceſſary to recol- 

ct, that he who was the following morning to ſuffer death upon the 
ſcaffold, was once the firſt monarch of Europe, and would be led to 
execution through the ſtreets of his own capital! It was enough to 
conſider this unfortunate perſon as a man, a huſband, a father! Ab, 
ſurely, amidſt the agonies of final ſeparation from thoſe to whom we are 
bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of nature and affection ; ſurely, when we 
cling to thoſe we love, in the unutterable pang of a laſt embrace —in 
ſuch moments the monarch muſt forget his crown, and the regrets * 
diſappointed ambition muſt be unfelt amidſt the anguiſh which ovet- 
whelms the broken heart. That anguiſh was not . 2220 to the boſom 
of the king, the queen, and his ſiſter, The princeſs, his daughter, has 
attained that age when perhaps the ſou 's moſt ſuſceptible of ſtrong 
impreſſions, and its ſenſibility moſt exquifite. Even the young prince, 
who is only in his ninth year, caught the infe@t. s ſorrow, and, while 
his eyes were bathed in tears, cried, ſobbing, to San:erre, “ Ah, laiſſez 
moi courir les rues !—ſ'irai aux diſtrifts—/'irai à toutes les ſections, de- 
mander grace pour mon papa!“ * 

The king had ſufficient firmneſs to avoid ſeeing his family on the 
morning of his execution. He defired the queen might be told that he 

Was 


* « Oh! let me run through the ſtreets— will go to the diſtricts—1 Will 
go to all the ſections, and beg for my papa.“ 
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moſt active in their endeavours to ſave the king, im- 
mediately reſigned their ſeats in the convention, par- 
ticularly Kerſaint and Manuel. The miniſter Roland 
alſo reſigned on this occafion, and for this cauſe ; the 
war miniſter Pache was foon after diſmiſſed, and Bour- 
nonville ſucceeded to that department. Soon after 
the condemnation of the king, M. Pelletier de St. Far- 
geau, a deputy of the conyention, who had voted for 
his death, was aſſaſſinated by a perſon of the name of 
Paris, who had formerly been one of the gardes-du- 
corps. The convention decreed public honours to the 

memory 


was unable to bear the ſight of her and his children in thoſe laſt mo- 
ments. He took a ring off his finger, which contained ſome of his 
own hair, of the queen's, and of his two children, and defired it might 
be given to the queen. He called the municipal officers round him, 
and told them, it was his dying requeſt, that Clery, his valet de chambre, 
might remain with his ſon. He then ſaid to Santerre, Marchons;“ “ 
x: after croſſing, with a hurried pace, the inner court of the Temple, 


he got into the mayor's carriage, which was in waiting, and was attend- 


ed by his confeſſor. 
« The calmneſs which Louis the ſixteenth diſplayed on this great 
trial of human fortitude, is attributed not only to the ſupport his mind 
received from religious faith, but alſo to the hope which it is ſaid he 
cheriſhed, even till his laſt moment, that the people, whom he meant to 
addreſs from the ſcaffold, would demand that his life might be. ſpared. 
And his confeſſor, from motives of compaſſion, had encouraged him in 
this hope. After aſcending the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep, twice the 
unhappy monarch attempted to ſpeak, and twice Santerre prevented him 
from being heard by ordering the drums to beat immediately. Alas ! 
had he been permitted to ſpeak, poor was his chance of exciting com- 
miſeration! Thoſe who pitied his calamities had carefully ſhunned 
that fatal ſpot ; and thoſe who moſt immediately ſurrounded him, only 
waited till the ſtroke was given, ia order to dip their pikes and their 
handkerchiefs in his blood ! 
„Two perſons who were on the ſcaffold aſſert, that the unha 
monarch, finding the hope he had cheriſhed, of awakening the — 
tion of the people, fruſtrated by the impoſſibility of his being heard, as a 
laſt reſource, declared that he had ſecrets to reveal of importance to 
the ſafety of the ſtate, and defired he might be led to the national con- 
vention. Some of the guards who heard this declaration, cried, © Ves, 
let him go to the convention !”?—Others ſaid “ No.” Had the king 
been conducted to the convention, it is eaſy to imagine the effect which 
would have been produced on the minds of the people, by the ſight of 
their former monarch led through the ſtreets of Paris, with his hands 


bound, 
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memory of Pelletier; but the aſſaſſin, who appeared 
to be inſane, eſcaped to the country, where he ſoon de 
after deſtroyed himſelf. 


| | f 2 al 
( Among other misfortunes in which the murder of ty 
| the king involved the French nation, we mult certainly {t; 
account that of a war with Great Britain. On the firſt ſa 
eſtabliſhment of the revolution, the heart of every Eng. ti 
| liſhman beat in uniſon with thoſe of the patriots of th 
| France. Some imprudent ſteps of the firſt aſſembly ar 
| leſſened the number of its admirers ; but notwithſtand- E. 
ing the declamations of Mr. Burke, when the French 
| were firſt invaded by foreign deſpots, * ſuccels to their de 
arms” of 
| bound, his neck bare, his hair already cut off at the foot of the ſcaffold OL 
| in preparation for the fatal ſtroke—with no other covering than his hz 
| ſhirt, At that ſight the enraged populace would have melted into ten- he 
| derneſs, and the Pariſian women, among whom were numbers who 
| paſſed the day in tears of unavailing regret, would have ruſped between al 
I | the monarch and his guards, and have attempted his reſcue, even with at 
| the riſque of life. Santerre, who foreſaw theſe conſequences, who per- a 
i: ceived the danger of this riſing diſpute among the guards, called to the at 
| executioner to do his office. Then it was, that deſpair ſeized upon the ſ | 
| | mind of the unfortunate monarch—his countenance aſſumed a look of - 
1 horror—twice with agony he repeated, “ Je ſuis perdu ! je ſuis per- ſti 
1 du!“ * His confeſſor meantime called to him from the foot of the Fi 
| ſcaffold, * Louis, fils de St. Louis, montez auciel !“ f and in one mo- ve 


0 ment he was delivered from the evils of mortality. 

Bj The executioner held up the bleeding head, and the guards cried 
Ih Vive la Republique !”” Some dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood; 
but the greater number, chilled with horror at what had paſſed, deſired 
4 the commandant would lead them inſtantly from the ſpot. The hair 
was fold in ſeparate treſſes at the foot of the ſcaffold ; and, as if "7 
incident of this tragedy had been intended to diſplay the ſtrange viciſſi- 
tudes of human fortune, as if every ſcene were meant “ to point a mor- 
q al,” the body was conveyed in a cart to the pariſh church of St. Made- 
q laine, and laid among the bodies of thoſe who had been cruſhed to death 
on the Place de Louis XV. when Louis the ſixteenth was married, and 
of thoſe who had fallen before the chatcau of the Tuilleries on the 10th 
of Auguſt. | 

The grave was filled with quicklime, and a guard placed over it till 
the corple was conſumed. The ground was then carefully levelled with 
| the ſurrounding earth, and no trace or veſtige remains of that ſpot, to 
| il which, ſhrouded by the doubtful gloom of twilight, ancient loyalty 
| il} might have repaired, and poured a tear, or ſuperſtition breathed its ritual 
for the departed ſpirit.“ 

iy * lam undone! I am undone !” 

i + * Son of St. Louis, aſcend to heaven !” 
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arms“ was reſounded from every quarter of this king- 
dom. The horrid maſlacres of the 10th of Auguſt, 
and the 2d of September, diſgraced the name of liber- 
ty, which the predominant faction had aſſumed ; but 
till, ſuch was the veneration of Britons for even that 
ſacred name, that we are perſuaded, had the conven- 
tion abſtained from imbruing their hands deliberately in 
the blood of a fallen and perhaps innocent man, all the 
arts of miniſtry would never have led the people of 
England to countenance a war. | 
It would be a tedious, and therefore an unwelcome un- 
dertaking, to trace minutely and gradually the progreſs 
of the diſpute between France and England. With- 
out affixing any degree of credit to the reports which 
have been circulated, that the court of Great Britain 
had early but fecretly acceded to the concert of princes, 
and the treaty of Pilnitz; we may venture to obſerve 
at leaſt, that the Britiſh miniſtry had long viewed with 
a jealous eye the progreſs of the French revolution, 
and had induſtriouſly avoided every thirg which might 
ſerve to countenance the proceedings even of the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly. On the contrary, we muſt do the 
French nation the juſtice to confeſs, that the unanimous 
yoice of that people was clamorous from the firſt for 
peace and alliance with England. During the ſtay of 
General Dumourier at Bruſſels, he earneſtly, through 
M. Noelle, then reſident in London, ſolicited an alli- 
ance with Great Britain, On what grounds this pro- 
polal was rejected, we have as yet no competent infor- 
mation — But whatever was the motive, it can never be 
ſufficiently lamented, by the friends of liberty and hu- 
manity, that ſo noble an effort to prevent the effuſion 
of human blood, and to inſure the peace of Europe, 
and the liberty and happineſs of France, proved abor- 
tive. Had the negociation of Dumourier been attended 
with ſucceſs, the amiable and unfortunate Louis would 
probably have now been alive, and the remains of his 
tamily releaſed from that ſtate of humiliation and cap- 
tivity in which they ſupport a miſerable exiſtence. 
inſtead of being involved in a war (to ſay the leaſt of 
it, 
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it, unproductive of any good, with no. determinate ob. 
ject for the intereſt of the nation) Great Britain would 
have continued to enjoy her commerce and proſperity 
uninterrupted ; and would have been 1n reality the 
arbitreſs of Europe; a ſituation which will now be 
neceſſarily but unworthily occupied by Ruſſia, whoſe 
wary and cautious conduct in the war evinces unequiy. 
ocally a deſign of profiting by the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
powers who are more forward in the cruſade. 

Such were, as we think, the injudicious politics of 
the Britiſh miniſtry ; and the abſurd conduct of the 
French convention unhappily accelerated the com. 
mencement of hoſtilities, No ſooner had Antwery 

ielded to the arms of France, than to conciliate the 

Igians the opening of the Scheldt was projected 
and decreed by the convention ; and this meaſure was 
immediately converted into a cauſe of alarm, as a vio- 
lent infringement of the treaty of Munſter in 1648. 
'The decree of the ſixteenth of November was alſo 
complained of, though certainly no intention was indi- 
cated by France of invading the territories of Great 
Britain. A ſeries of little affronts upon the French 
nation was practiſed by the Engliſh miniſtry. A bill 
for forcibly tranſporting aliens out of the kingdom was 

introduced 

* In the third volume, p. 539, of the Political State of Europe, th: 
following fact is produced with a view probably of demonſtrating the 
inconſiftency of the Britiſh miniſtry in this inſtance. As impartial bi- 
torians, it is our buſineſs to conceal nothing that falls within our notice, 
and we therefore give it exactly in the words of the compiler of that 
publication: | | | 
« A REMARKABLE FacT, from the Memorien dienende tot Opheldermy ; 

or, Memoirs relative to the War between England and Holland : by 

— rs J. Rendorp, LL. D. Burgomaſter af Amſterdam. Jul 

udumed. 

G IT appears that Sir Joſeph Yorke, when he left the Hague, went 
to Antwerp, and inſtigated the inhabitants of that city to petition the 
emperor to inſiſt on the free navigation of the Scheldt. 

The people of England will, perhaps, think it ſomewhat extraordina- 
ry that a Britiſh miniſter ſhould excite the Antwerpers to obtain that # 


a natural right, (for ſuch he muſt doubtleſs have repreſented it) the bar! 
apprehenſion of which has been lately urged as a ſufficient reaſon for 


involving the nation in extraordinary expenſes, and bringing upon id al 


the calamities of war.” 
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introduced into parliament. The ports of Great Brit- 


ain were ſhut againſt the exportation of corn to France, 
while it was permitted to her enemies. In the end, an 
inſult perhaps unneceſſary was offered to the ambaſſador 
of the republic, by ordering him, under the authority 
of the alien bill, at a ſhort notice, out of the kingdom; 
and to complete the affront the notice was publiſhed in 
the gazette,* 

Good policy in the French council ſhould {till have 
diſregarded theſe affronts, and they ſhould, as well as 
in the caſe of Auſtria, have compelled their opponents 
to appear altogether in the character of the firſt aggreſ- 
ſors. But this ſuited not the impetuous diſpoſition and 
the ſhallow views of theſe unfledged ſtateſmen. Intox- 
jicated with their ſucceſſes in the Netherlands, deceived 
probably with reſpect to the ſtate of parties in England, 
and inflamed with pride and reſentment, on the iſt of 
February, upon the motion of Briſſot, the national con- 
vention decreed, among other articles, That George, 
king of England, had never ceaſed ſince the revolution 
of the roth of Auguſt, 1792, from giving to the French 
nation proofs of his enmity, and of his attachment to 
the concert of crowned heads; and that he had drawn 
into the ſame league the ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces : that, contrary to the firſt article of the trea- 
ty of 1783, the Engtiſh miniſtry had granted protection 
and ſuccour to the emigrants and others, who have 
openly appeared in arms againſt France: that, on the 
news of the execution of Louis Capet, they were led to 
commit an outrage againſt the French republic, by or- 
dering the ambaſſador of France to quit Great - 

that 

* This laſt meaſure will probably be long regretted by Engliſhmen, 
if there is any truth in the report, that ſuch was the reluctance of the 
French nation to break with Great Britain, that, while it was in agitation, 
M. Maret, private ſecretary to the French miniſter, arrived in England 
with full powers to make every conceſſion that might appear reaſonable, 
and even to cede to Britain ſome of the moſt valuable colonies of France, 
thould the latter power be diſpoſed to form a treaty of peace and alli- 
ance, Unfortunately M. Maret arrived juſt at the moment of M. 
Chaurelin's diſmiſſion; and, judging it neither fafe nor honourable to 
remain, immediately returned. Overtures of peace have fince been 


made by the French, but were not attended to by the Britiſh miniſtry. 
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that the Engliſh have ſtopped divers boats and veſſels 
laden with corn for France, whilſt at the ſame time, 
contrary to the treaty of 1786, they continue the ex. 
portation of it to other foreign countries : that, in 
order to thwart more efficaciouſly the commercial tranf. 
actions of the republic with England, they have by an 
act of parliament prohibited the circulation of aſſignats. 
The convention therefore. declare, that, in conſequence 
of theſe acts of hoſtility and aggreſſion, the French re- 
public is at war with the king of, England and the ſtadt. 
holder of the United Provinces.” ou 

In conſequence of theſe meaſures, general Dumourier 
proceeded with a large body of troops to invade Hol- 
land, exhorting the Batavians, in a violent manifeſto, to 
reject the tyrannic ariſtocracy of the ſtadtholder and 
his party, and to become a free republic. The ſtates 
general of Holland iſſued a counter-declaration, in which 
they combated that of the French commander, and 
pointed out the fallacy of his aſſertions and the danger 
of his deſigns. The Dutch every where made the moſt 
vigorous preparations for defending themfelves, and the 
Engliſh cabinet ſeconded their efforts by an immediate 
embarkation of troops, to the command of which the 
duke of York was appointed. 

While theſe tranſactions were in agitation, the con- 
ſtitutional committee were aſſiduouſly employed in 
framing the plan of a new conſtitution, for which the 
nation became every day more clamorous. The con- 
ſtitution was indeed preſented to the convention on the 
15th of February by M. Condorcet, its reputed author ; 
it was however never confirmed, and is deſervedly, in 
our opinion, committed to oblivion. On the 7th of 
March, as if the nation was not already ſufficiently em- 
barraſſed, the convention added one more enemy to the 
combination againſt them, by declaring war againſt 
the king of Spain. 

The ſubjugation of Holland was the firſt project of 
general Dumourier; and when the eaſe with which he 
effected the conqueſt of the Netherlands, and the cour- 
age and ability diſplayed by him and his army = the 
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famous battle of Gemappe, was conſidered, the ariſ- 
tocracy of almoſt every nation trembled. He juſtly 
ſuppoſed, that the diviſions which the uſurpations of 
power had created in Holland would greatly facilitate 
his progreſs; and the ealy ſurrender of Breda and 
Gertruydenberg encouraged him to boaſt that he would 
terminate the conteſt by a ſpeedy approach to Amſter- 
dam. A train of circumſtances, however, ſoon inter- 
rupted the victorious career of Dumourier, and evinc- 
ed to mankind the uncertainty of military ſucceſs. 

General Miranda, who had beſieged the city of 
Maeſtricht with great force and vigour, and ſummoned 
the governor to ſurrender, was attacked by prince 
Frederic of Brunſwick, and defeated with conſiderable 
loſs. The commiſſioners of Belgium informed the con- 
vention, in a letter from Liege dated March the zd, 
that their cantonments on the river Roer, above Aix- 
la-Chapelle, had been forced by the enemy, and that 
general Valence had evacuated that city. The Aui- 
trians after this divided themſelves into three columns, 
two of which marched towards Maeſtricht, and the 
ſiege of that place was immediately raiſed. The third 
purſued the advanced guard of the republic, and the 
abſence of ſeveral commanding officers was ſuppoſed ta 
have greatly facilitated the ſucceſs of the Pruſſians in 
theſe rencounters, which may be juſtly conſidered as 
the commencement of a new ſeries of misfortunes to 
France. Such was the conſternation which the ſuc- 
cefles of the enemy occaſioned, that general Valence 
himſelf informed the commiſhoners, that if Dumourier 
did not arrive immediately, he could not anſwer for the 
conſequences ; that the Pruſſians who paſſed the Roer 
had defeated him and relieved Maeſtricht; that they 
amounted to near thirty thouſand men, a conſiderable 
part of which were cavalry, in which his army. was 
remarkably deficient. 

Before we review the reverſe of fortune which Du- 
mourier experienced in the Netherlands, it may be 
proper to advert to the bombardment of Cagliari, the 


capital of Sardinia, The ſhips under the command of 
| admiral 
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admiral 'Truguet began to fire upon the town the twen. 
ty-fourth of January ; but as all the tranſports with the 
land forces were not arrived, he ordered the firing tg 
ceaſe on the twenty-ninth. The volunteers, however, 
being impatient to land, the admiral, after uſing every 
argument to convince 'them how dangerous it muſt be 
to make an attempt without a ſufficient force, at length 
conſented, and gave orders for diſembarkation on the 
14th of February. Four ſhips and two bomb-ketches 
were poſted before the town, and nearly the ſame force 
was placed between the town and a ſmall mountain de- 
fended by batteries : another came to anchor before 
the town to batter it, and three ſhips and three frigates 
were employed in covering the landing of the troops. 
Of all theſe ſhips the Themiſtocles alone did execution; 
but ſhe was ſet on fire by a red hot ball, and the cap- 
tain was wounded in the leg, and died four days after, 
In the night the Themiſtocles was obliged to retire, 
The Patriot, which kept up a continual fire for three 
days and three nights, expended all her ammunition, and 
had eight men wounded, ſome of them in a dangerous 
manner. The Juno frigate had ſeven wounded. 
The deſcent was effected under the command of 
eneral Caſa-Bianca, with fifteen hundred troops of the 
line, and three thouſand national volunteers; another 
deſcent was to be made at ſome diſtance, and a certain 
ſignal was agreed upon. The ſame ſignal was obſerved 
in the iſland, and the troops heard the following words 
pronounced through a ſpeaking trumpet :—Citizens, 
come on ſhore ; we have put to flight the enemy. The 
troops, however, ſuſpected the deluſion, eſpecially as 
they could obſerve with their glaſſes that the invitation 
came from perſons in the Sardinian uniform. The ſec- 
ond deſcent therefore was countermanded. Caſa-Bian- 
ca, however, formed a camp at the diſtance of half a 
league from the town, with fifteen pieces of cannon 
and ſome mortars ; but the troops were ſeized with an 
inſtantaneous panic, they miſtook the word of command, 
and the patroles fired upon each other ; the foldiers 


imagined themſelves too weak in number, and requeſted 
to 
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fo be re· embarked, and ſome of them without orders 
began to retire towards the ſhore. In this diſagreeable 
fituation the general was compelled to re-embark his 
troops, and it was with great difficulty that he was able 
to fave his cannon. When the troops returned on 
board, Truguet immediately ſet fail. The Leopard, a 
ſhip of the line, ran on ſhore, but the crew were ſaved. 
A tartan, which ran on ſhore alſo, was burnt by the 
Sardinians. 

This failure of the attack upon Sardinia was a trivial 
misfortune in compariſon with the haſty retreat and fi- 
nal defection of Dumourier in the Netherlands. Soon 
after that general quitted Holland, and aſſumed in perſon 
the command of the drſconcerted armies of Valence 
and Miranda, the forces of the prince of Cobourg and 
general Clairfait attacked him with a vigour that aſton- 
iſhed him, who had but a few months before driven 
the ſame troops out of France, and through the Neth- 
erlands into Germany. He ſaw with mortification and 
diſmay the laurels of Gemappe wither on the plains of 
Tirlemont. 

On the r4th of March, the Imperialiſts advanced 
from , ar towards Tirlemont, by St. Tron, and 
were attacked by general Dumourier ſucceſſively on 
the 15th and the following days. The firſt attempts 
were attended with ſucceſs. The Auſtrian advanced 
poſts were obliged to retire to St. Tron through Tirle- 
mont, which they had already paſſed. On the 18th a 
general engagement took place, the French army being 
covered by Dormael, and on the right by Landen. 
The action continued with great obſtinacy on both 
ſides, from ſeven o'clock in the morning till five in 
the evening, when the French were obliged to fall back, 
and the Auſtrian cavalry coming up, put them entirely 
to flight. The loſs in each army was great. The 
French diſplayed conſiderable courage and addreſs, but 
were overpowered by the ſuperior numbers, and, per- 
haps, by the more zegular diſcipline of their enemies. 
Dumourier himſelf, in a letter to general Duval, ſays 
of this battle, that he attacked the enemy in the famous 
plain 
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plain of Newinghen, and fought the whole day with his 
right wing and centre. The left wing not only fought 
ill, but abandoned him and fled beyond Tirlemont, 
He fortunately withdrew the right wing and the centre, 
{kirmiſhing from the 19th to the 2oth; and in the 
: 3 he took a poſition on the heights of Cumpitch. 
Dumourier addreſſed another letter to Bournonville, 
dated the 28th of March, in which he gave an account 
of the retreat of a part of the army under generals Neu- 
illy and Ferrand, who, by the deſertion of a great num. 
ber of volunteers, were obliged to evacuate the city of 
Mons during the night. General Maraſſe, military 
commander of Antwerp, capitulated, and by that meth. 
od, though not the, moſt honourable, yet indiſpenſably 
neceſlary, ſaved a body of ten thouſand men. He add. 
ed, that colonels St. Clair and Theuvenot were attack- 
ed without means of. defence; that the military con- 
voys were detained at Bruges ; that he had diſpatched 
ſome troops in order to liberate thoſe convoys ; and that 
he had ſent forces to garriſon St. Omer, Cambray, and 
all the places on the line from Dunkirk to Givet. At 
this period Dumourier deſcribed the army as in a ſtate 
of the utmoſt diforder, and as not having proviſions for 
more than ten days. He ſaid that the pretended ſuc- 
cours of men from the departments of the north con- 
fiſted only of old men and boys, who, ſo far from be- 
ing uſeful, ſerved only to conſume the proviſions and 
increaſe the confuſion. He declared, that if order.and 
diſcipline were not reſtored—that if fifty authorities, 
each more abſurd than the other, continued to direct 
all political and military operations, France would be 
loſt : and he added, that with a ſmall number of brave 
men he would bury himſelf under the ruins of his 
country. He affirmed, that it was impoflible for him 
to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, who, without amuſ- 
ing themſelves with ſieges, might, with an army of 
twenty thouſand cavalry, lay — 5 and reduce to aſhes 
all that part of the country which lies in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. The French general concluded this 
melancholy repreſentation with beſtowing eulogiums 
| | : on 
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on the clemency and moderation of the Auſtrians, who, 
he obſerved, were entitled to the more praiſe, as from 
the examples of cruelty and outrage which the French 
had exhibited, a very different conduct on their part 
might have been expected. I have always affirmed,” 
ſays he, © and I repeat, that a republic can only be 
founded on virtue, and that freedom can be maintained 
only by order and wiſdom.” 

Such is the outline of the proceedings which preced- 
ed the final defection of that celebrated general from 
the republicans of France, whoſe conduct he ſeems 
rather to have diſapproved than their cauſe. His great 
and ambitious mind was affected even to deſperation, 
when he had loſt the alluring epithet of deliverer of na- 
tions, by the raſhneſs of the convention and the irregu- 
larity of mobs; and it will perhaps long remain a 
doubt with ſpeculative men, whether Dumourier would 
not have continued faithful and victorious, if France 
had ſeconded his efforts with wiſdom and liberality, im- 
mediately after the retreat of the duke of Brunſwick. 

The frequent reproachful addreſſes to the convention 
from the general, were at length conſtrued by them in- 
to inſult and treaſon. He had been too much accuſ- 
tomed to the ſtratagems of war and the fineſſe of polit- 
ical tranſactions, not to be previouſly informed of the 
deſign of the convention to order him a priſoner to 
their bar. When the commiſſioners of the northern 
army therefore came to Tournay with an evident de- 
ſign of ſounding his intentions, they found him with 
madame Sillery, young Egalite, and Valence, ſurround- 
ed with deputations from the diſtrict of Cambray. 
The interview was violent. Dumourier expreſſed him- 
ſelf in terms of invective againſt the Jacobins. © They 
will ruin France,“ faid he; © but I will fave it, though 
they ſhould call me a Cæſar, a Cromwell, or a Monk.“ 
The commiſhoners carried the converſation no farther. 
They departed, and returned next day, determined to 
diſſemble, in order the better to diſcover the extent of 
his views. The general then became more explicit; 
he ſaid that the convention were a herd of ruffians, 
Cc | whom 
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whom he Held in abhorrenee that the volunteers wer 
þoltroohs ; but, that all their efforts would be vain, 
* As for. the feſt,” added he, “there ſtill remains 2 
party. If the queen and her children are threatened, 
I will march to Paris—it is my fixed intention—ang 
Boe convention will not exiſt three weeks longer.“ 
le commiſſioners alked him by what theans he would 
replace the convention? His anſwer was, „The tneah 
are already formed.” They aſked him whether he did 
not wiſh to have the laſt conſtitution? He replied, that 
it was a fooliſh one; he expected a better from Con. 
dorcet : the firſt conſtitution, with all its imperfections, 
was preferable. When they aſked him whether he 
wiſhed to have a king, he replied—<« We muſt have 
one.” He alſo told them, that he was employed to 
make peace for France; that he had already entered 
into a negociation with the prince of Cobourg for at 
exchange of priſoners, and for the purpoſe of with. 
drawing from Holland thoſe eighteen battalions which 
were on the point of being cut off. When they in- 
formed him that thoſe negociations with Cobourg, and 
the peace which he wiſhed to procure for France, would 
not change republicans into royaliſts, he repeated the 
aſſertion that he would be in Paris in three weeks; and 
obſerved, that ſince the battle of Gemappe he had wept 
over his ſucceſs in ſo bad a cauſe. Dubuiſſon then pro- 
poſed to communicate to him a plan of a counter-rev- 
olution: but he ſaid that his own was better. 
- The attempt to arreſt an able general at the head of 
his army, did not, it mult be confeſſed, argue a ſuperior 
degree of wiſdom either in the convention or its agents. 
As ſoon as the ſpecial commiſſioners therefore arrived 
From Paris for that purpoſe, and announced to the gen- 
_ eral their intention, he ſmiled, and aſſured them “ that 
he valued his head too much, to Tubmit it to an atbi- 
frary tribunal :” and immediately giving the fignal fora 
body of ſoldiers. who were in waiting, he ordered tlie 
miniſter of war Bournonville, (who was ſent to ſuper- 
Tede him) and the commiſſioners, immediately to be 
conveyed to the Auſtrian head quarters at Mons, as 

Hoſtages for the ſafety of the royal family. 
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Dumourier, however, notwithſtanding his ſplendid 
talents, appears to have been groſsly miſtaken with re- 
gard to the diſpoſition of his army. They were ready 
to reſent to a man the affront which was ſo imprudent- 
ly offered to their general, in ordering him to appear 
as a criminal at Paris; but, when he came to propoſe 
to them the reſtoration of royalty in the perſon of the 
prince, and to turn their arms againſt their country, 
the prejudices or the patriotiſm of Frenchmen aſſumed 
their wonted influence, and they conſidered it as their 
. diſobey. The general had ſeareely advanced 
as far as Cambray before he found his army gradually 
deſerting. The artillery was the firſt corps that for- 
ſook him; and they were almoſt immediately followed 
by the national guards. M. Dumourier then harangued 
the troops of the line; but their reply was, © that 
though they loved him as a man, and venerated him as 
a general, they could not fight againſt their country.” 
Thus defeated in his plan of a counter- revolution, 
and finding that no dependence was to be placed upon 
the majority of the army, general Dumourier, with 
two regiments of horſe, and accompanied by young 
Egalite and ſome other officers, determined to make 
his eſcape to the enemy at Mons ; where, after a dan- 
gerous purſuit by a part of the army which he lately 
eommanded, and being ſhot at ſeveral times, he at 
length arrived ſafe, at the head of that ſmall party 
whieh ſtill retained their fidelity to their fallen com- 

mander, | 
The conduct of general Dumourier has afforded 
room for many conjectures, and has excited a variety 
of ſuſpicions. The democratic party do not ſcruple 
to aſſert, that it was long his intention to betray his 
country, and that he was actually bribed by the Im- 
perialiſts. We muſt confeſs that theſe conjectures ap- 
pear ſcarcely to be waryanted by competent evidence. 
No traitor would have fought as Dumourier did on the 
18th; and had it not been for the imprudent and ab- 
ſurd proceedings of the convention in denouncing him 
5 an enemy to his country, we think there is at leaſt 
S a prob- 
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a probability that he would till have remained faithful 


to its cauſe. The aſſertions of thoſe who think dif. 
ferently are however ſtrong ; and it is not impoſſible 
that both motives might have concurred to detach him 
from the cauſe of the republic; it is not impoſſible, 
that, finding a ſtrong and increaſing party againſt him 
in Paris, he might be diſpoſed to lien to the advances 
of the combined powers, and might in theſe circum. 
ſtances even accept the wages of corruption. 

We ſhould have remarked, that general Dumourier 
had, previous to his intended march to Paris, eſtab. 
liſhed an armiſtice with the prince de Cobourg ; and 
his highneſs had iſſued a moſt liberal proclamation, 
which accompanied the addreſs of M. Dumourier, and 
which aſſured the French nation, that it was not his 
intention to interfere at all in the internal government 
of France, and that no part of his army ſhould even 
enter the frontier, unleſs the general ſhould demand a 
ſmall body to act under him to ſupport his motions, 
and to co-operate as friends and brothers in arms. 

It is much to be regretted, that this liberal and con- 
ciliatory addreſs ſhould have been revoked by the con- 
greſs of general officers, which was held at Antwerp 
on the 8th of April. The reſolution of that congreſs 
* to commence a plan of active operations againſt 
France“ is ſtill more deeply to be regretted. The 
temper maniteſted by the troops of Dumourier, their 
obſtinate adherence to the republic, ſhould have damp- 
ed the hopes of thoſe who wiſh at his criſis to force a 
monarchy upon the French nation. A monarchy we be- 
lieve they would ſhortly have, if left to themſelves ; 
for what is termed pure democracy is no other than a 
ſtate of anarchy, and that cannot long endure. lt is 
the odium which the combined powers firſt excited 
againſt monarchy by the league of Pilnitz, and their 
hoſtile invaſion, that keeps the French united ; and, 
conducted on the preſent plan, we can ſee no probable 
iſſue of the war, but an immenſe profuſion of blood 
and treaſure, and the confederated powers reduced to 
a ſimilar ſtate of bankruptcy with France itſelf, in at- 
tempting to ſubdue it. Amidſt 
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Amidſt this accumulation of external misfortunes, 
the country of France was at this period internally 
agitated by the moſt formidable inſurrections in dit- 
ferent parts. A conſiderable body of royaliſts aſſem- 
bled on the bank of the Loire, and threatened the re- 
duction of Nantz. In the department of La Vendée, 
they aſſumed the denomination of the Chriſtian Army, 
and were commauded by a perſon of ſome note, of 
the name of Joly. Strong ſuſpicions have been enter- 
tained, that the inſurgents were ſecretly aſſiſted by 
foreign powers. | 

On the 2d of April, a member of the national con- 
vention enumerated ſeveral cauſes of ſuſpicion againſt 
the executive council, and cited diſtin& charges againſt 
the miniſter Bournonville. In the ſame fitting the 
commiſſioners of the convention at Rochelle announc- 
ed, that the people of Nantz had made a ſucceſsful 
ſally againſt the revolters, had killed twelve hundred 
on the ſpot, and captured an equal number. 

On the ſame day the popular ſociety of Toulon de- 
nounced general Paoli as a ſupporter of deſpotiſm. 
They alleged that the general, in concert with the ad- 
miniſtrators of the department, had inflicted every kind 
of hardſhip upon the patriots, and at the ſame time 
favoured the emigrants and the refraQtory prieſts. They 
demanded that his head ſhould fall under the avenging 
{word of the law. The convention decreed, that gen- 
eral Paoli and the procureur general ſyndic of the de- 
partment of Corſica ſhould be ordered to the bar, to 
give an account of their conduct. 

On the following day the aſſembly received a letter 
from general Biron, ſtating, that though the ſnow lay 
deep on the ground, the enemy had attacked the camp 
of Braons on the 28th of March. They were vigor- 
ouſly repulſed ; and he added, that the loſs muſt have 
been conſiderable, if he might judge from the quantity 
of blood and of fuſils left in the field. 

It was the 4th of April before the national con- 
vention received the intelligence, that the commiſ- 
ſioners whom they had ſent to ſeize Dumourier, and 

to 
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to conduct him a priſoner to Paris, had themſelvez 
been arreſted by that general and ſent to the Auſtri. 
ans. On the receipt of this information, the conven. 
tion decreed a large reward for bringing Dumourier 
to Paris dead or alive. They took the ſpeedieſt meaſ. 
ures for ſecuring the peace of Paris, and for defend. 
ing the frontiers. | 

"he conſternation which the defection of Dumoy. 
rier had created, was in ſome meaſure relieved by let. 
ters of the 5th of April, from the commiſſioners of 
the northern army to the convention, informing them 
that their country was ſaved, that the camp of Maulde 
was diſbanded, and that all the troops had forſaken 
Dumourier. . 

The commiſſioners added, that relying on the patri. 
otiſm and activity of general Dampierre, they had ap- 
pointed him proviſionally commander in chief. Du. 
mourier paſted through the camp of the army of the 
Ardennes, conſiſting of. twenty battalions, troops of 
the line and volunteers, with à park of artillery, which 
he endeavoured to ſeduce, but failed in his attempt; 
and they 2 came over to the intereſt of the 
convention, after having been exhorted by Becker, 
aid-du- camp to general Diretmann, to beware of the 
deluſions of their former commander, who only told 
them they ſhould ſoon have a king and laws, the better 
to effect his own ambitious projects. 4405 
Our readers will ſcarcely regret the misfortunes and 
abaſement of the notorious duke of Orleans, better 
known at preſent by the proſtituted name of Philip 
Egalite. A decree having paſſed in the convention for 
the baniſhment of all the Bourbons, this ſhameleſs 
monſter ſent a letter to the preſident, deſiring to know 
whether he, as a repreſentative of the people, could be 
included in the decree z when ſuch was the indignation 
even of this factious aſſembly, that the affirmative re- 
ſounded from every part of the hall. 

In a diſpatch dated April the roth, the commiſſioners 
at Valenciennes informed the convention that the ene- 
my were preparing apparently for the attack of * 
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but that-the ſoldiers who compoſed the garriſon of that 
place were determined to defend themfetres like true 
republicans—that a ſpirit of order began to be re- 
eſtabliſhed among the troops, and that they hoped, 
when the army was convinced reſpecting the traitorous 
defigns of Dumourier, that their errors would be 
changed into indignation, and their deleats into vic- 
tories. | 
In the mean time the conflict of parties, which was 
ſhortly to break out into open outrage, began to agi- 
tate the convention, and the violence or the crimes of 
the notorious Marat at length produced his accuſation 
and impriſonment. He, as preſident of the Jacobing 
of Paris, had figned an addreſs, invoking all the popu- 
lar ſocieties to exert themſelves for the expulſion of 
thoſe * unfaithful members of the convention who 
betrayed their truſt, and who did not vote for the 
death of a tyrant.” At ten in the evening, on the 
13th of April, the appeal nominal on the deeree againſt 
this inſolent aſſaſſin commenced, and after a tumultu- 
ous fitting of the whole night, the reſult was announc- 
ed at ſeven o'clock in the morning: out of three 
hundred and thirty-ſix votes, two hundred and thirty- 
two were for the decree of accuſation. In conſequence, 
the decree was pronounced againſt Marat, and he wag 
committed to the Abbaye priſon. After ſo groſs an 
inſult on the principles of juſtice, and on the peace 
and liberty of the repreſentative body, it- 18 furprifing 
that a jury could be fund abandoned enough to acquit 
ſo A 0 85 a delinquent; but he was too great a 
favourite with the populace to fall by a legal deciſion 
in a city where the multitude are ſovereigns. He was 
acquitted by the tribunal ; and his return to the con- 
vention was a triumphal entry, in which that aſſembly 
was diſgraced in the fame manner as their predeceſſors 
on the infamous 2oth of June. won 
Upon the news of the defection of Dumourier, 
eneral Kellermann, who commanded the army of the 
Alps, aſſembled his troops, and, in the preſence of the 
conſtituted authorities, addreſſed them upon that 12 
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ject. The ſoldiers univerſally teſtified their adherence 


to the principles of the revolution, and anſwered the 
addreſs of their general by ſwearing by their arms that 
they would ſupport the republic and liberty. 

While thele affairs were in agitation, the national 
convention received a letter irom Dampierre, general 
of all the forces at Valenciennes, dated the 13th of 
April; in which he ſays, © The enemy attacked our 
advanced poſts at this place in ſix different points; 
they were however repulſed with conſiderable loſs. In 
the advanced guard, which I commanded, we had 
much the advantage. I have reſumed the camp of 
Famars. I cannot beſtow 'too high praiſes on the 
courage and ardour of the ſoldiers. I can aſſure you 
that in a little time the army will recover that ſuperi. 
ority which it loſt only by the treachery of thoſe who 
- commanded it.“ 

Two days after this, the miniſter at war received * 
another letter from the ſame general, in which he in-. 

1 formed him, that the advanced guard of the French 

| army behaved with the ſame bravery as the day before, 

and that they had repulſed the Auſtrians, who attacked 

| them very briſkly.” | 

| One of the general's aides-du-camp confirmed by 
his perſonal teſtimony the bravery of the troops, and 
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obſerved, that on the 14th they yielded to numbers, 
but on the 15th they were victorious. He added, that 
| the prince de Cobourg and his officers, by their 
ſpeeches, letters, and actions, appeared deſirous of 

| peace ; and intimated further to the convention, that 
1x a miſunderſtanding prevailed among the combined 
| powers. | 
j Such reports are common in the ing circuit of 
political affairs. Too many intereſts, however, con- 
ſpired to render ſuch an event probable. The Auſtri- 
ans are fighting their own battles at a more eaſy ex- 

enſe than if they were left alone: the king of Pruſſia, WW 1 
in the eaſy and negligent manner in which he conducts its 
the war, is only amuſing a part of his numerous armies ; le- 
while at the ſame time, by the continuance of hoſtili- ta 
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ties on the ſide of France, the eyes of Europe are di- 
verted from his depredations in Poland. The Britiſh 


$ that miniſtry know, that on the continuance of the war 

they muſt depend for remaining in office, as war and 
tional ce are ſeldom made in this country by the fame ad- 
eneral miniſtrations : and the empreſs of Ruſha, who is really 


the ſoul of the whole confederacy, is enjoying in 
ſecret the diſtreſſes of other powers, who are weaken- 


; ing and exhauſting themſelves, while ſhe is gaining 
(2-6 immenſe acceſſions of territory, and contributes neither 
> had men nor money to a war in which ſhe invited all Eu- 
np of rope to unite. 1 
n the | 
e you . = 1 3 et 
uperi- 
es CHAP. XI 
ceived Re-organization of the French army — Action near St. An- 
he in and Death of general Dampierre—Rights of man— 
rench Revolution of the 3 1ſt of May—New conſtitution —Crit- 
efore, ique upon it—Spirited attack of Cuſtine on the Pruſſiant 
acked French diſlodged from Tamar. —Acian near Arlon— 

Siege and capture of Mentz— Surrender of Conde and 
xd by Valencienne.— French diſladged from Cæſar's camp 
„ and Siege of Dunkirl — Defeat of the Engliſh—Attack on the 
abers, camp at Maubeuge—Defeat of the combined armies — 
, that Succeſſes of the French againſt the rebels in La Vendee— 
their Diſagfoction of the ſouthern province. Revolt of Lyons, 
us of arſeilles, and Toulon—Submiſſion of the Marſeillois— 
„that Surrender of Toulon to the Engliſl Reduction of Lyons 
bined — Aſſaſſination of Marai—Removal of the queen to the 
I Conciergerie— Trial and execution of general Cuſtine— 
uit of Trial and execution of the queen—New calendar—De- 
con- cree againſt foreigner.— Execution of the Gironde party 
uſtri- | ——Refleftions on the preſent ſtate of France, 
y ex- | 
ruſſia, Wl Tur defection of general Dumourier diſappointed, in 
duCts its conſequences, the expectations of Europe. The 
mies; leaſt reſult that could be apprehended from fo impor- 
oftili- ant an event was the entire diſſolution of the northern 


army; 
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army; but even this effect did not enſue, and in leſg 
than a month general Dampierte was enabled to reſtore 
to order and, diſcipline the diſorganized troops, and to 
lead them to action, if not to — | 
In a well-conteſted battle, on the 8th of May, near 
St. Amand, between the combined. armies and the 
French, pores was mortally wounded, and ſoon af. 
ter died. His laurels had not arrived at a fufficient matu- 
_ Tity to be aſſailed by the blaſts of envy or of faction, but 
accompanied him in their full bloom to his grave, The 
effuſion of human blood was the principal event of this 
action; the Auſtrians are ſaid to have loſt two thouſand 
men, the French nearly the ſame number, but the loſs 
of the Engliſh is yet unknown. 1 
General Cuſtine, commander of the armies of the 
Rhine and the Moſelle, informed the convention about 
this time, that he had been groſsly inſulted by three of 
their commiſſioners, and complained that he was accuſ- 
ed reſpecting a letter which he had written to the duke 
of Brunſwick. In what manner the general was ſatis- 
fied, we are not informed ; but that he was, is evident 
from his acceptance of the command of the armies of 
the north, ſoon after their retreat from the camp of 
Famars. The ſentiment, however, which he appears 
to have excited on this occafion, proved afterwards fatal 
to this able and ill treated officer. | 
The natipnal convention, on the 1oth of May, took 
poſſeſſion of their new hall of aſſembly in the'palace of 
the Tuilleries, and on that day they laid the firſt ſtone 
of the new edifice of the conſtitution :.the tranſactions 
of this day may perhaps explain to the thinking world, 
the temper and ſentiments of France with reſpect to 
government. On the one hand it was propoſed that 
a ſocial compact ſhould be decreed before the conſti- 
'tution. On the contrary, it was determined that a 
nation which had proclaimed the rights of man, could 
have no other ſocial compact than a conſtitution : the 
leaders of the Jacobin party contended, that modern 
legiſlators ought to act preciſely contrary to former 
precedent ; hitherto the art of government had 9 
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the art of pillaging, and of ſubjecting the many for 
the benefit of the few; and legiſlation had been the art 
of reducing theſe crimes into a ſyſtem. They next ob- 
ſerved, that politicians, hitherto leſs anxious to defend 
liberty than to modify tyranny, have * but of 
two means to limit the power of the magiſtrate one 
has been the equilibrium of power, the other the tribu- 
nitian authority. The equilibrium of power was term- 
ed a chimera ; it was argued that we muſt ſuppoſe the 
abſolute nullity and ſuſpenſion of government, if the 
rival powers did not neceſſarily coaleſce againſt the 
people ; and that the influence of gold and the influence 
of the crown utterly deſtroyed this boaſted balance. 
Such were the poſitions on which the republicans of 
France grounded the new fabric of their conſtitution, 
which we ſhall preſently have occahon to review; but 
it is neceſſary previouſly to advert to the revolution, as 
it is termed, of the 311t of May, when the Gironde, 
or moderate party, was precipitated from power by the 
turbulent faction of Marat. 
_ The Gironde in voting for the death of the king 
defeated, or leaſt delayed, the execution of that plot 
which had been formed by their adverſaries for their 
deſtruQtion. But as the majority of that party had 
voted for a ſuſpenſion of the puniſhment, this arcum- 
ſtance was artfully employed by the Jacobins in the 
hope of equally effecting their purpoſes; and they ſoon 
ſucceeded in rendering the Gironde completely odious 
to the populace at leaſt of Paris. | 
From the moment in which Marat had been com- 
mitted to the Abbaye, the deliberations of the legiſla- 
ture had been almoſt entirely confumed in mutual re- 
criminations. The fitting of the ziſt of May opened 
at half paſt ſix in the morning, and did not cloſe till 
ten at .night ; and notwithſtanding a moſt perſuaſive 
diſcourſe from Vergniaux, followed by ſeveral concilia- 
tory motions from Barrere, and in ſpite of the firmneſs 
diſplayed by ſeveral. other members, Robeſpierre, Ma- 
rat, and the deputies of the commune, were finally 
Ngorious. A petition was received from the conſti- 
tuted 
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tuted authorities in Paris, demanding “ that the mem. 
bers of the commiſſion of twelve, with others, to the 
number of twenty-two, who had been formerly marked 
out, (among whom were Iſnard, Guadet, Briffot, Verg- 
niaux, Genſonne, Barbaroux, the miniſter Le Brun, 
and the ex-miniſter Roland) ſhould be decreed in a 
ſtate of accuſation as enemies to their country.“ This 
petition was ordered to be printed. Lanjuinais, and 
ſeveral others, proclaimed that their deliberations were 
not free; and the galleries in return openly menaced 
thoſe who oppoſed themſelves to what 'was called the 
wiſh of the city of Paris 

A majority of the convention had ordered the com. 
mittee of twelve to be re-eſtabliſhed. The deputies of 
Paris, in a lofty tone, demanded, that it ſhould be 
again diſſolved. They informed the convention, that 
the ſections of Paris had eſtabliſhed, on the night pre. 
ceding, a proviſional revolutionary commune. A ma- 
jority of the convention was diſpoſed not to recogniſe the 
municipality thus. eſtabliſhed ; but they at length were 
compelled not only to the recognition, but alſo to per- 
mit that the aſſembly, thus nominated, ſhould grant for. 
ty ſous a day to each of the ſans culottes of Paris who 
ſhould execute its orders, until the general tranquillity 
ſhould be reſtored. After this a general federation 
was decreed for the 1oth of Auguſt. On the following 
day (1ſt of June) the fauxbourgs of St. Antoine and 
St. Marceau, with all the adherents of Marat and Ro- 
beſpierre, were again in motion. 'The drums beat to 
arms in every quarter; few perſons knew what was 
tranſacting, but every man was at his poſt. At nine 
o'clock in the evening it was known that another depu- 
tation from the municipality was about to repair to the 
convention, who had adjourned their fittings at five 
o' clock to eight in the evening. M. Le Brun with M. 
and Madame Roland were put under arreſt. Claviere, 
the late miniſter of the finances, concealed himſelf, but 
wrote to demand that he might be placed under the 
protection of the law. 

On the ad of June the convention decreed the arreſt 


of all the members of the committee of twelve, 9 
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frede and St. Martin excepted. - On the preceding 
evening the alarm bells were rung. When the reſpe&- 
ive departments heard of the impeachment of their 
repreſentatives, a conſiderable ferment took place, and 
ſeveral bodies of men threatened to march to Paris, to 
reſtore liberty to the inſulted convention; but the 
apparent though fallacious moderation of the predom- 
inant party, and the vigour of their meaſures to repel 
the common enemy, ſerved in moſt inſtances to appeaſe 
the reſentment of the provinces. 

The members of the convention ordered under an 
arreſt, iſſued an addreſs to the French people, in which 
they develope the cauſes of the late commotions in the 
aſſembly and in Paris ; and their account is as follows : 
„A law had been enacted which preſcribed the forma- 
tion of committees in the different ſections of Paris, 
deſtined to watch over foreigners and ſuſpicious people. 
This law was eluded. Inſtead of thoſe committees, 
others were formed in the moſt illegal manner. Theſe 
committees created a central committee, compoſed of 
one member from the committee of each ſection. This 
central committee, after ſome private deliberation, 
ſuſpended the conſtituted authorities, and aſſumed the 
title of the revolutionary council of the department of 
Paris, and alſo inveſted itſelf with a dictatorial power. 
An extraordinary committee had been formed in the 
boſom of the convention, to denounce the illegal and 
arbitrary acts of the conſtituted authorities, and to cauſe 
all perſons to be arreſted who ſhould be denounced as 
chiefs of conſpiracies. On the 27th of May theſe rev- 
olutionary committees, with an armed force, demanded 
the ſuppreſſion of the committee formed by the con- 
vention. This requeſt was decreed, but on the next 
day it was deferred till the committee ſhould have 
made their report. 

The revolutionary council of Paris refuſed to attend 
the report. On the 3oth of May they intimated to the 
convention their order to ſuppreſs the extraordinary 
committee. Amidſt armed petitioners, ſurrounded by 


cannon, under continual inſults from the galleries, ſome 
members 
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members decreed the ſappreffion of it. On the famous 

rt of May the generale was again beaten, the tocſin 

anded, and the alarm-guns fired. At theſe fignaly 
the citizens flew to arms, and were ordered to 
aſſemble round the convention. Some deputationg 
demanded a decree of accuſation againſt thirty-five 
members of the convention. The aſſembly referred 
this to the committee of public ſafety, enjoining them 
to deliver in their report within three days. On the 
rit of June, at three in the afternoon, the revolutionary 
council of Paris marched at the head of an armed 
force to inveſt the national hall. At night they ap. 
peared at the bar, and demanded a decree of accuſation 
againſt the denounced members. The convention 
paſſed to the order of the day, and ordered the pet. 
tioners to exhibit the proofs of the crimes imputed to 
the accuſed members. On the 2d of June the revolu. 
tionary council demanded, for the laft time, the decree 
of accuſation againſt the obnoxtous deputies. The 
aſſembly paſſed again to the order of the day. The 
petitioners now gave a ſignal to the ſpectators to leave 
the hall and ruſh to arms. About noon the generale 
was beaten, the tocſin ſounded ; more than a Pundred 
cannon furrounded the national hall, and grates were 
formed to heat red hot balls; cannon were point- 
ed towards all the avenues; the gates were ſhut, and 
the centries ordered to ſtop all the members of the 
convention. Many of the deputies were inſulted by 
the ſatellites of Marat. The battalions, which ſeveral 
days before ſhould have marched againſt the royaliſts, 
fuddenly arrived, and ſeized on the inner poſts of the 
hall. Aſſignats and wine were diſtributed among them. 
In ſhort, the repreſentatives were impriſoned in their 
own hall. To avert the rage of the people, it was 
ordered that the committee of public ſafety ſhould 
make their report. Barrere mounted the tribune, and 
propoſed, that the denounced members, againſt whom 
no proof of the imputed crimes had been produced, 
mould be invited to ſuſpend themſelves from ther 


functions. Some of them ſubmitted to this ä 
[1 
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At length an end was put to the fitting, the preſident 
walked out of the hall at the head of the convention, 
and ordered the centries to withdraw. 

« The convention reached the middle of the court 
without meeting any reſiſtance ; but being arrived 
there, the commander of the armed force ordered them 
to return. The preſident told him, the convention was 
not to be dictated to; that it held its authority inde- 
pendent of any other power than the French people, 
and they alone had a right to command it. The com- 
mander, Henroit, drew his ſword, ranged his cavalry 
in order of battle, and ordered the cannoniers to point 
their cannon. His ſoldiers were ready to fire—The 
preſident turned back, the members followed him, and 
attempted every outlet in order to eſcape, but eve 
avenue was cloſed or defended by cannon. At len 
the aſſembly, unable to retire, reſumed their fitting z 
and ſome deputies decreed, that the obnoxious mem- 
bers ſhould be put under arreſt at their own houſes. 
On the propoſal of Marat, Couthon demanded that 
Valaze and Louvet ſhould be added to that number: 
ſome members gave their conſent, for the greater part 
of them did not take any ſhare in thoſe humiliating 
deliberations. After the decree was ſigned, a deputa- 
tion made its appearance, to teftify its approbation of 
the decree, and offered an equal number of citizens as 
hoſtages for the arreſted members.” 

After theſe commotions had ſubſided, the firſt Rep 
of the triumphant party was to complete the conſtitu- 
tion. The national convention, on the 23d of June, 
iſſued a declaration of the rights of man, as a preface 
to their new form of government, which is contained 
In thirty-five articles. It ſtates, that the end of ſociet 
is the general happineſs: the rights of man are equa 
liberty, ſafety, and the protection of property—a _ 
people know no other motive of preference in their 
election to offices than virtue and talents—the law is 
the protection of liberty, and juſtice its rule—all per- 
ſons have a right to affemble peaceably for public wor- 


thip, without any prohibition from particular fects.— 
The 
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The law does not acknowledge ſervitude or ſlavery; the 
contract between maſter and ſervant is only an engage. 
ment of attention and gratitude, between the man who 
labours and the man who employs him. Every one 
has a right to diſpoſe of his property, revenues, labour, 
and induſtry, according to his * Society is 
obliged to provide for the ſubſiſtence of the unfortunate, 
either by procuring them work, or maintaining thoſe 
who are unable to labour. The concluding article 
ſtates, that when the government violates the rights of 
the people, inſurrection becomes the duty of the people. 
A few days after the publication of this declaration, 
the aſſembly announced the completion of the new 
conſtitution of France, which had been diſcuſſed article 
by article, and paſſed as the conſtitutional act within 
the ſpace of a fortnight. It is introduced by the fol. 
lowing ſentence—* The French republic honours loy- 
alty, courage, age, filial piety, and misfortune. It puts 
the depoſit of its conſtitution under the guard of all 
the virtues.” It conſiſts of one hundred and twenty- 
four articles, arranged under general heads, of which 
the following are the moſt important : 

The rights of a citizen are acquired, as to natives, 
by birth ; foreigners acquire them by marrying a 
French woman, by being domiciliated in France for 
one year, by maintaining an aged perſon, or adopting 
a child. 

The ſovereignty of the people is next proclaimed. 

The primary aſſemblies are compoſed of two hun- 
dred citizens at the leaſt, and fix hundred at the moſt, 
of thoſe who have been inhabitants for ſix months in 
each canton. The elections are made by ballot or open 
vote, at the option of each voter. The ſuffrages upon 
laws are given by yes or no. 

Of the national repreſentation the population is the 
ſole baſis. There is one deputy for every forty thou- 
ſand individuals. Each re- union of primary aflemblies 
reſulting from a population of from thirty-nine thou- 
ſand to forty-one thouſand ſouls, nominates directly 


one deputy. The French nation aſſemble every year 
on 
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on the firſt of May, for the election. The primary aſ- 


ſemblies are formed upon extraordinary occaſions, on 
the demand of a fifth of the citizens who have a right 
to vote in them; but the extraordinary aſſemblies only 
deliberate when more than the half of the citizens are 
reſent. | 
g Electoral aſſemblies are formed by the citizens united 
in primary aſſemblies, who name one eleQdr for every 
two hundred citizens, and in proportion. ä 
The legiſlative body holds its ſeſſion for a year, and its 
firſt meeting is the firſt of July. Its members cannot be 
tried for the opinions they have delivered in the nation- 
al aſſembly. The functions of the legiſlative body are 
to propoſe laws and paſs decrees, ſuperintend public in- 
ſtruction, the national domain, and make the declara- 
tions of war 3 to provide for the defence of the territory, 
and ratify treaties. 
The form̃ation of the law is as follows: The plan of 
a law is preceded by a report; and the diſcuſſion of it 
cannot take place till fifteen days after the report is 
made. The plan is printed, and ſent to all the com- 
munes of the republic, under this title, Law propoſ- 
ed.“ Forty days after, the law propoſed is ſent to the 
departments; if in more than half of the departments 
the tenth of the primary aſſemblies of each have not 
objected to it, the plan is accepted, and becomes a law. 
The executive council is compoſed of twenty-four 
members, for which the electoral aſſembly of each de- 
partment nominates one candidate. The legiſlative 
body chooſe the members of the council from the gen- 
eral lift. One half of it is renewed by each legiſlature, 
in the laſt month of the ſeſſion. It nominates, not of 
its own body, the agents in chief of the general admin- 
iſtration of the republic. The legiſlative body deter- 
mines the number and the functions of theſe agents. 
Civil juſtice is adminiſtered by juſtices of the 
elected by the citizens, in circuits determined by the 
law. They conciliate and judge without expenſe— 
Their number and their competence are determinable 
by the legiſlature. The juſtices of the peace are elected 


every year. 4 In 
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In &rimindl caſes no individual can be tried, but on 
an examination received by a jury, or decreed by the 
legiſlative body. The fact and the intention are de- 
clared by a jury of judgment. The puniſhment is ap. 
plied by a criminal tribunal. Fhe criminal judges are 
elected yearly by the electoral aſſemblies. 

The general force of the republic is compoſed of the 
whole people. All the French are ſoldiers; they are 
all exerciſed in the uſe of arms. No armed body can 
deliberate. The public force, employed againſt ene. 
mies from without, acts under the orders of the execu. 
tive councit. | 

Nationał conventions may be appointed on extraors 
dinary oecaſions. If, in a majority of the departments, 
the tenth of the primary aſſemblies of each, regularly 
formed, demands the reviſion of the conſtitutional act, 
the legiſlative body is bound to convoke all the primary 
aſſemblies of the republic, to know if there be ground 
for a nationat convention. The national convention is 
formed in the ſame manner as the legiſlatares, and unites 
in itſelf their power. | 

Under the title of the eorreſpondence of the French 

republic with foreign nations, we find the French peo- 
ple is the friend and natural ally of every free people. 

t does not interfere in the government of other nations. 
It does not ſuffer other nations to interfere in the gor- 
ernment of its own. It gives an aſylum to foreigners 
baniſhed from their country for the caufe of liberty. It 
does not make peace with aw enemy that occupies its 
refritory. 
We may obſerve with Condorcet, that the firlt ob- 
ro which naturally ariſes to this conſtitution, is the 
vaſte in which it has been formed. To this objection 
it is anſwered, that though the certainty that man can 
never reach entire perfection in any thing that he un- 
dertakes, implies that the more care and deliberation he 
employs, the more likely he is to approach this deſired 

oint ; yet reſpecting this new conſtitution, it mult be 
remembered; that for ſome time a ſeries of writers, 
Whoſe works all Europe has admired, had prepared the 
4 wa 
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way for the legiſlators of France; and that for four 
years they have more or leſs directly diſcuſſed and laid 
the baſis on Which the conſtitution now ſubmitted to the 
French was erected. In fine, if the work be good, eve. 
ery moment that was ſaved will entitle the legiſlators ſo 
much the more to the eſteem of the public. 

Some objections of more effential importance ſeem to 
ſtrike us in an impartial review of this plan of govern- 
ment. Diſmiſſing entirely for the preſent all predilec- 
tion for monarchy; the point to be conſidered is, how 
far it is likely to anſwer the end of a republican ſyſtem, 
In this view, we do not ſee upon what grounds the ex- 
cellent mode of electing the legiſlature, through the 
medium of eleQoral aſſemblies, was laid aſide. Mr. 
Burke's objections to this ſyſtem were not likely to be 
recommended by his authority to the French ; and 
ſurely no plan could be better deviſed for the preven- 
tion of intrigue, venality, confuſion and tumult, than 
this arrangement. Again, as the legiſlative body is te 
be formed on the baſis of population, it Qught to be 
ſpecified how and when that proportion ſhould be aſ- 
certained z but we apprehend that a ſtill ſimpler mode 
would have been, to proceed in the elections according 
to diſtricts, taking for a guide, as to the number of rep- 
reſentatives, the preſent population; and allowing fu · 
ture legiſlatures to alter the number upon certain prin- 
2 ciples, in proportion as the population might be found 

iP to vary. | 
pres 11s The ele&tions are too frequent; and, however viſion- 
| ary politicians may flatter themſelves, nothing is more 
rſt ob- likely to eſtabliſh an ariſtocratical intereſt in republican 
governments than frequent elections. The choice of 
repreſentatives then, from the frequent occutrence of 
zan can the circumſtance, becomes a mere matter of courſe ; 
election dwindles to a kind of conge d'elire, and the 
appointment in time becomes heteditary, | 

The referring of every law for confirmation to the 
primary aflemblies is a prepoſterous meaſure. The 
tacit conſent of the people is given to every law __ 
which they do not expreſsly proteſt : for we think the 
Dd 2 people 
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people at large have a right in every government to 


proteſt againſt a law which they find grievous and op. 
preſſive. But to refer it directly to them for diſcuſſion 
is ſurely an abſurdity. "BD | 
The appointment of the executive power is the great 
difficulty in all democratical ſyſtems. The mode adopted 
by the French appears too complex —It has however one 
excellence, viz. that miniſters cannot now, as by the firſt 
conſtitution, be removed on the harangue of ſome dem. 
agogue in the aſſembly; and they will therefore be able 
to act with more energy in their general departments. 
On the whole, however, notwithſtanding theſe defect, 
and though we cannot be ſuppoſed to retain any very 
ſtrong predilection for its authors, we think this conſti. 
tution greatly preferable to that maſs of metaphyſical 
abſurdities, which was preſented to the convention by 
Condorcet, under the name of a conſtitution. 
Having thus taken a ſhort view of the civil commo. 
tions and the political regulations of France, we ſhall 
once more revert to its military operations. Though 
the preſent combination againſt this ſingle ſtate exceeds 
almoſt any thing recorded in the hiſtoric page, its prog- 
reſs has not been in proportion; and this circumſtance 
conſidered, its fucceſs may be termed inconſiderable. 
Before the tedious ſieges of Conde and Valenciennes took 
place, there were two actions which merit attention; 
one near Carlberg, the other near the village-of Famars. 
In the beginning of May general Cuſtine formed a 
deſign of cutting off from the enemy a body of ſeven 
or eight thouſand men who had advanced as far as 
Rheinzabern; but, to ſucceed, it was neceſſary to 
amuſe the Pruſſians in all parts, and to deſtroy the ef. 
fect of the cavalry and infantry which they had near 
Landau. Had he retained the command of this army, 
he ſaid he ſhould haye deferred that enterpriſe till the 
commencement of June, and then the army, better ex- 
erciſed, would have been in a condition to execute it 
completely; but reflecting that he was about to depart 
and take upon him the' command of the army of the 


North, he determined to attempt an action to Pe 
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Among the number of the dead were three officers. 
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the Pruſſians from taking advantage of their good po- 
ſition: He, therefore, ſent orders to general Houchard 
to attack in the rear Limberg and Carlberg with the 
army of the Moſelle, while Pulli ſhould keep in check, 
and attack with the reſt of the corps des Vaſages, a 
Pruſſian corps who had advanced, and while general 
Sulek, with nine battalions and ſome. cavalry ſhould 
advance towards Anweiler to moleſt the enemy. The 
ſame day the garriſon of Landau had orders to occupy 
the banks of the canal of Anweiler, the vineyards, and 
village of Nurſderff, with ſeveral other poll, and to 
give the Pruſſians reaſon to apprehend that they would 
be attacked in the rear, in caſe they could attempt any 
movements. He alſo cauſed a report to be ſpread in 
the Pruſſian army, that the cavalry of the army of the 1 
Moſelle had, arrived, as well as part of the artillery of | 
Stratſbourgh. In the mean time general Ferrier, who 
commanded forty battalions, was ordered only to ſhew þ 
himſelf to the enemy till he ſhould hear that the en- 
gagement had commenced, and to attack them in the 
wood of Rheinzabern, and the Auſtrians who were in 
it beyond the village. Notwithſtanding theſe orders, 
Cuſtine obſerves, that he did not ſee his troops appear 
till eleven o'clock, at which time general Diretmann 
had commanded a retreat, becauſe the troops, being fa- 
tigued, could neither procure proviſions nor” drink. 
The general himſelf began to march at eight o'clock 
in the evening, with twenty-ſix battalions and eight 
regiments to the heights near Inſheim ; but ſeveral 
unavoidable delays prevented him from arriving at that 
place till five in the morning. The advanced guard, 
under the command of general Landremont, kept 
back the enemy, and prevented them from quitting the 
foreſt of Germerſheim. While general Landremont 
was thus engaging the Auſtrian army, and preventing 
them from advancing, the main army extended itſelf to 
the heights of Rulſheim, and proceeded as far as that 
village. Cuſtine charged two diviſions of dragoons 
with vigour, who fled after ſuſtaining confiderable loſs. 


The 
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The general obſerved, that had it not been for the infa;, 
uation of a battalion, who miſtook the French cavalry 
for that of the enemy, this day would have been glori. 
ous for the troops of the republic; they anſwered all 
attempts to rally them, only by diſcharges, and it wa 
with great difficulty they could be prevailed upon to 
reſume their ranks, The general was informed that 
this event was occaſioned by the commander, who be. 
an the cry of treachery, He was arreſted, and it was 
id he deſtroyed himſelf. This day, which ought 
to have been ſa memorable,” ſaid Cuſtine, “ terminated 
by the taking of one piece of cannon, and a very great 
number of priſoners. . 

On the 23d of May, after a very ſevere conflict, in 
which the Engliſh troops, under the command-of the 
duke of York, ſuffered conſiderably, the French were 
diſlodged from their camp at Famars, which they had 
fortified with great labour and ability. By this event 
the garriſons of Conde and Valenciennes were left to 
their fate; but the loſs of the combined army was ſaid 
to have greatly exceeded that of the French. 
On the th of June another action took place be- 
tween the French troops under general Laage and the 
Auſtrians, near Arlon; and the latter were obliged to 
retreat to Luxembourg. The French troops on this 
occaſion behaved with ſingular intrepidity, arranging 
themſelves in order of battle before eight thouland 
men poſted in a ſeries of entrenchments on an emi- 
nence, in the form of ſteps, marching and receiving 
their fire in this manner for more than a league, though 
the eminence was defended by thirty pieces of cannon. 
After the defeat of the Auſtrians, the French carried 
= * thouſand facks of cats and a large quantity 

of four. er . hs 
In detailing the events Which have latterly taken 
place in France and its dependencies, we are conſcious 
that ſome apology is due for the curſory manner in 
which we are forced to relate them. But it is impoſ- 
fible to obtain, while a tranſattion is recent, that full 
and certain information which is eſſential to 2 
* * and 


! 
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and it is better briefly to ſtate facts, than to miſtate 
them. We find theſe reflections particularly applicable 
to the ſtate af the French Weſt Indies, from which the 
accounts have been ſo confuſed and imperfect, that it 
is impoſſible to collect from them any regular narra- 
tive. In St. Domingo the commiſſioners, Polverell 
and Santhonax, who were ſent by tke convention for 
the purpoſe of reſtoring tranquillity, have rather ap- 
peared in the character of apoſtles at diſcord than of 
peace : they ſeem to have united with the people of 
colour, and a ſeries of aſſaſſinations, pillage, and ar- 


bitrary impriſonment haye compelled the majority of 


the white colonifty ts take ſhelter in America, or in the 
Engliſh Weſt India iſlands, It is with pain we add, 
that numbers of theſe wretched exiles, in flying from 
the tyranny of their own countr: , have been in; 
tercepted and plundered by the Britiſh privateers. Pol- 
verell and Santhonax were impeached by a decree of 
the convention on the 16th of July. 
The ifland of Tobago was taken by a Britiſh ſquad- 
ron under the command of fir John Laforey, about the 
beginning of April; and, encouraged by the diſputes 
which exiſted between the royaliſts and republicans in 
Martinico, admiral Gardner attempted a deſcent upon 
that iſland alſo, and landed there with about three 
thouſand men. The attempt, however, proved fatal 
only to the royaliſts, as he found, on his arrival, the 
republican party too ſtrong, and was obliged to re- 
embark his troops, even before he could convey away 
from certain deſtruction the whole of the devoted 
party who had probably invited him to undertake the 
expedition. | 1 
When we direct our attention te the tedious ſiege 
of Mentz, it is with difficulty we are able to find terms 
ſufficiently military to mark the tardy progreſs of his 
Pruſſian majeſty; he deſtroyed with great formality 
ſeveral ſham batteries which the French had erected, 
and found a grave for many of his ſoldiers, from the 
ſorties of that garriſon. 3 
About the 2oth of June, however, bs began, ta 
form a more ſerious ſiege, and our readers have al- 
ready 
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ready anticipated the event; as it is well known that vi 

the garriſon capitulated on the 22d of July ; rather 0 

leaving us-cauſe to wonder at their long and effectual Fu 

reſiſtance, than at their final ſurrender. They had W2 

Jong been in want of every neceſſary, and particularly im 
hi 
he 
ſo! 
th 


of medicines; and a conſiderable number had been 

forced to ſubſiſt entirely on horſe-fleſh, and the moſt 
unwholeſome food. | 

The latter end of June and the beginning of July 

were chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the north by ſome petty 

ſkirmiſhes between the two grand armies. The latter of 

part of July was marked by ſome ſucceſſes of more im- Ar 

portance to the Auſtrians. The garriſon of Conde, * 

after ſuſtaining a blockade of three months, ſurren- 2 

dered on the 1oth by capitulation to the prince of Co- on 

bourg ; and Valenciennes on the 2oth of the ſame Th 

month to the duke of York, not without ſuſpicions of | 

treachery in both caſes. * 

On the 8th of Auguſt the French were driven from and 

the ſtrong poſition which they had taken behind the cor 

Scheldt, and which was known by the name of Cæſar's tt \ 

camp: as the French did not make much reſiſtance 15 

on this occaſion, the loſs on both ſides was not con- (ou 

ſiderable. e ala 

Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, a large detachment dil; 

from the combined army, under the command of the = 
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duke of York,* proceeded without loſs of time to a 


VIgorous 


- * The following, which is offered as an explanation of the views 
of the commanders of the combined army, we copy verbatim from 
« The Political State of Europe,” as we cannot vouch for its authen- 


ticity: 
Aſter the ſurrender of Valenciennes, the Britiſh miniſtry ordered 

that part of the allied army, which was in the pay of Great Britain, to 

Attack the weſt fide of French Flanders; in order to take the towns of 

Berg, Dunkirk, Graveline, and Calais, in the name of the king of 

Great Britain, The conqueſts which the Britiſh troops had hitherto 

contributed to achieve had been taken in the name of the emperor. 

The Dutch troops were ordered to co-operate with the Britiſh in the 

attack on French Flanders. This project of ., rating the armies was 

ſtated in ſome of the foreign prints to have been highly diſapproved by one, 

the Auſtrian commanders ; who ſtrongly recommended a — lron 


be made on the coaſt o 
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vigorous attack upon the port and town of Dunkirk, 
On the 22d of Auguſt the duke of York marched from 
Furnes to attack the French camp at Ghivelde, which 
was abandoned on his approach, and he was almoſt 
immediately enabled to take the ground which it was 
his intention to occupy during the ſiege. On the 24th 
he attacked the out-poſts of the French, who with 
ſome loſs were driven into the town. In this action 


the famous Auſtrian general Dalton and ſome other 
| * | officers 


of military operations * — the preſent plan, with the whole allied army. 
And more than one of the prints have gone ſo far as to give fome par- 
ticulars of this diviſion of opinion: they are ſtated to be as follows: 
A ſhort time after the capture of Valenciennes, a council of war 
was held upon the future operations of the war ; and more particularly 
on the project propoſed by the Britiſh cabinet of = Ps the armies. 
The Auſtrian commanders offered two plans againſt it: viz. 

The firſt was, to penetrate to Paris by the aſſiſtance of the,rivers 
which fall into the Seine. Theſe rivers, they faid, would ſave an immenſe 
fatigue and expenſe of land carriage for their heavy artillery, baggage, 
and ſtores. They would have but twenty miles of land carriage in 
conducting their ſtores from the Scheldt to the Oiſe. The objection to 
it was, that this plan ſuppoſed a ſecond campaign; and for its proſecu- 
tion a number of floats muſt be provided; and therefore it was rejected. 
The convulſed ſtate of Europe, the indiſpoſition of every thinking man 
{out of the privileged orders) to the principle of the war, and the 
alarming —— to every government in Europe, with which a 
dilatory and expenſive war, for ſuch an object, is pregnant, made it 
expedient rather to adopt any other courſe that gave the proſpect of 
terminating the ſtruggle in one year. . 

However, notwithſtanding theſe objections, urged probably more 
from motives of deſign to miſlead and deceive, than from any impulſe 
of ſincerity, it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that the dread of another cam- 
paign made no part of the true cauſe for reje&ing the propoſal. 

« The next plan was that of the prince of Cobourg and general 
Clairfait, and this had the concurrence of all the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 

erals. It was, that they ſhould take inſtant advantage of the con- 

ernation into which the unexpected ſurrender of Valenciennes had 

thrown the people of France, and the diſorder of all their armies by 

the denunciation of their generals. That forty or fifty thouſand light 

troops ſhould inſtantly penetrate to Paris, while a debarkation ſhould 

— and force a junction there with the 

— 2 General Clairfait pledged himſelf on the ſucceſs of this 
Proje 

* Upon a moment's view of this plan, it will be perceptible to every 
one, that the debarkation ſpoken of muſt have confiſted of Britiſh troops 
from Britiſh veſſels. The Britiſh miniſtry unqueſtionably did not ap- 

prove 
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officers of note were killed. The ſucceeding day thy 
ſiege might be ſaid regularly to commence. A con, 
ſiderable naval armament from Great Britain was tg 
have co-operated in the ſiege, but by ſome negled 
admiral Macbride was not able to fail. ſo early as wa; 
expected. In the mean time the hoſtile army was ex. 
tremely haraſſed by the. gun-boats of the French; 2 
ſucceſsful ſortie was effected by the garriſon on the 6th 
of September; and the French collecting in ſuperior 
force, the ſiege was raiſed on the 7th, after ſeveral 
ſevere actions in which the allied forces ſyffered very 
conſiderably. General Houchard was afterwards im. 
eached by the convention for not having improved 
his ſucceſs to the beſt advantage, as it is aſſerted that 
he had it in his power to capture almoſt the whole 
of the duke of York's army, The French, after this 
event, took a ſtrong poſition in the neighbourhood of 
Maubeuge, where they were immediately blockaded 
by the whole united force of the allies collected under 
the prince of Cobourg, Upon the 15th and 16th of 
October, however, the prince was attacked by the 
troops of the republic under general Jourdain, who 
ſucceeded Houchard, with fuch vigour and effect, that 
he was compelled, after an immenſe loſs, to abandon 
his poſition, and repaſs the Sambre, Jt was ſome 
time before the allied forces were able to ſtop the 
rogreſs of the French, and their generals,even trem- 
le for the fate of Oſtend. A conſiderable armament 
from England, however, being at that time preparing 
for the Welt Indies, under fir Charles Grey, their 
Se eſtinstion 

prove of it :— their plan was, to divide the armies—to take as man 
of the frontier garriſons as poſſible—that thoſe on the coaſt ſhould be 
taken in the name and retained by the arms of his Britannic majeſty; 
and that in this poſition they ſhould wait to take advantage of the dil 
orders, which, in the courſe of the winter, were expected to ariſe in 4 


country, ſo hemmed in from without and ſo conyulſed within. 
4 This plan, therefore, as the general paymaſter, Britain ſucceeded 
in impoſing on the allies. | 
In conſequence of this plan, the duke of Vork, with the Britiſh, 
the Hanoverians, the Dutch, ſome Heſſians, and a body of the Auſ- 
ü eee and began their march for 
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gdeftination was altered; and by arriving at the fortu- 
nate moment at Oſtend, they probably prevented the 
Low Countries from once more becoming ſubject to 
France. ye | 
The forces of the republic were ſtill more eminently 
ſucceſsful in repelling the attempts of the rebels in the 
department of La Vendee, General Biron repulſed 
the army of the inſurgents from Lucon on the 28th 
of June. But with that inexplicable impetuoſity and 
raſhneſs which characteriſes all their proceedings, the 
general had ſcarcely announced his ſucceſs before he 
was ſuſpended from his command, and placed under 
arreſt. General Biron was ſucceeded by genera] 
Beyſſer, and afterwards by Lechelle, It would be 
tedious to enter on a minute detail of this petty war; 
let it ſuffice to ſay, that the unfortunate infurgents 
made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance to every effort of the 
convention till the middle of October, 1793, when they 
were completely routed, After being driven from La 
Vendte, they divided into three bodies. The firſt 
threw themſelves into the iſland of Noirmontier, where 
they remain in a ſtate of blockade, The ſecond prob- 
ably diſperſed ; and the third took the route of Anjou, 
Maine, and Brittany, where they {till carry on a de- 
r 
The diſaffection of the ſauthern provinces which 
immediately followed the reyolution, as it is called, of 
the 31ſt of May was productive of perhaps more ſe- 
rious conſequences to the new government. It is well 
known that the deputies and e of theſe provinces 
vere among the foremoſt in the iniquitous tranſaction 
of dethroning their king on the execrable toth of 
Auguſt, 1792. It is therefore ſomething extraordinary 
chat che ſame men ſhould be among the firſt to rebel 
againſt the authority of the convention. The formi- 
dable union which took place under the name of feder- 
ate republicaniſin, between the cities of Marſeilles, Lyons, 
and Toulon, in the courſe of the months of June and 
July, ſeemed to threaten almoſt the diſſolution of the 
exiting authorities. A conſiderable army was, how. 

9 ever. 
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ever, diſpatched againſt' Lyons, and that city cloſely 
beſieged. - The Marſeillois in the mean time opened 
their gates.on the approach of the republican army, 
and ſubmitted ; but the people of Toulon entered into 
a negociation with the Engliſh admiral, lord Hood, 
who was then cruiſing in the Mediterranean, and he 
took poſſeſhon both of the town and of the ſhipping in 
the name of Louis XVII. and under the expreſs and 
poſitive ſtipulation that he is to aſſiſt in reſtoring the 
conſtitution of 1789. 0 BOIEW 

On the 8th-of October the city of Lyons ſurrendered 
to general Doppet. The chiefs of the rebels had fied, 
but ſeveral of them were afterwards taken and exe. 
cuted. By a ſubſequent decree of the convention, the 
walls and-public buildings of Lyons were. ordered to 
be deſtroyed, and the name of the city itſelf to be 
changed to that of Ville Afranchie. * 

We have been led a little to tranſgreſs the chrono. 
logical order of our narrative, to exhibit a connected 
detail of the external wars and the internal diſturbances 
of this unhappy country. We ſhould otherwiſe have 
remarked that the incendiary Marat, did not long ſur. 
vive to enjoy his triumph in the convention. On the 
13th of July he was aſſaſſinated in his own houſe by 
the hand of an enthuſiaſtic female of the name of 
Charlotte Corde, a native of Caen, and who appeared 
to have ſome connexion with the deputies of the Gi 
ronde party. ene 299 YER ta 41 
The remains of this notorious anarchiſt were interred 
with great funeral pomp,- attended by a part of the 
national convention and a vaſt multitude of citizens. 

As he is gone to be tried before an omnipotent tribunal, 
we mult let * paſs with him to the ſilence of the 
grave. That Marat was an enthuſiaſt, is beyond diſ- 
pute; and whether he was any other than a pernicious 
madman ſtill appears a matter of doubt; he muſt at 
leaſt have been impelled by ſome other motive than 
avarice, ſince he is ſaid to have died poor. This, it 
is true, affords no apology for the atrocities which he 


provoked or committed; there are but few, * 
| | who 
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who will probably lament his death, except thoſe who 
inſtigated, or at leaſt profited by his crimes. 

The death of this execrable incendiary did not reſtore 
the convention and the mob of Paris to reaſon and 
humanity. On. the night of the 1ſt of Auguſt the 
unfortunate queen was forcibly ſeparated from her 
family, conveyed from the Temple to the Conciergerie, 
one of the priſons deſtined for common malefactors ; 
where her treatment was ſuch as would diſgrace a 
civilized people. She was contined in a narrow room, 
or rather vault, of eight feet ſquare, and the couch on 
which degraded —— was deſtined to repoſe was a 
hard bed of ſtraw. The graces had all deſerted her 
countenance, and the marks of premature old age 
ſeemed to proclaim, that repeated ſorrows would ſoon 
have terminated a life, which was unneceſſarily devoted 
to the hand of the executioner. 

If any act of frenſy could exceed the ill treatment 
of the queen (who, though her ſufferings may have 

iated her crimes, certainly cannot be conſidered as 
the friend of France) it is the ſhocking ingratitude and 
cruelty which the ruling party immediately afterwards . 
exerciſed to one of the moſt meritorious generals that 
ever the French republic could boaſt. The unfortunate 
Cuſtine, after being committed a priſoner to the Abbey, 
was accuſed before the revolutionary tribunal of havin 
maintained an improper correſpondence with the Pruf⸗ 
ſians while he commanded on the Rhine, and of hav- 
ing neglected various opportunities of throwing rein- 


forcements into Valenciennes. We have already re- 


marked that the French have no diſtinct notions of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; they have no idea of the- 
nature of evidence. To be ſuſpected, is to be con- 
demned. The unfortunate general, in the criſis of his 
adverſity, lamented that he appeared forſaken by every 
friend; and the remorſeleſs populace of Paris, aceuſ- 
tomed to ſights of horror, beheld the murder of their 
former defender with calm indifference, or with blind 
exultation. | 

The trial and condemnation of the queen immedi- 


ately followed that of general Cuſtine. The act of ac- 


cuſation 
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euſation conſiſted of ſeveral charges, the ſubſlance of 
which was— That ſhe had contributed to the derange. 
ments of the national finances, by remitting from time 
to time conſiderable ſums to her brother, the emperor 
FJoſeph-—That ſince the revolution ſhe had continued 
to hold a criminal correſpondence with foreign powers 
That in every inſtance ſhe had directed her views to 
- 2a counter-revolution, particularly in exciting the body 
guards and others of the military at Verſailles on the 
iſt of October, r789-—Fhat in concert with Louis 
Capet the had diſtributed counter - revolutionary papers 
and writings ; and even, to favour their purpoſes, 
ſome in which ſhe was perſonally defamed-—That in the 
deginning of October, 1789, by the agency of certain 
monopoliſts, the had created an artificial famine— 
That ſhe was a principal agent and promoter of the 
flight of the royal family in June, 1791— That ſhe in- 
ſtituted private councils in the palace, at which the 
maſſacres, as they were termed, in the Champ de 
Mars, at Nancy, &c. were platmed-—That in conſe- 
quence of theſe councils ſhe had perſuaded hef huſband 
to interpoſe his veto againſt the decrees concerning the 
emigrants and the refractory prieſts That ſhe influ- 
enced him to form a' body guard compoſed of dif. 
affected perſons, and induced him to give employ- 
ments to the refractory prieſts, | 

One of the moſt ſingular charges was, that in con- 
junction with a ſcandalous faction (that of the Gironde 
we conceive) ſhe induced the king and the aſſembly to 
declare war againſt Auſtria, contrary to every principle 
of ſound policy, and the public welfare. 


The act proceeds to ſtate, That ſhe communicated 


to the enemy plans of the campaign, and other intelli- 
gence— That the affair of the 1oth of Auguſt was the 
conſequence of a horrible confpiracy againſt the nation 
formed by her intrigues; and that, to promote her 
views, ſhe kept the Swiſs guards in a ſtate of intoxica- 
tion— That on that day ihe preſented the king with a 
piſtol, ſaying, © This is the moment to ſhew yourſelf ;” 
and on his refuſing, called him coward-—That ſhe — 
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alſo à principal agent in the internal war with which 
France has been diſtrefled. 

The laſt charge was the moſt infamous and . incredi- 
ble, viz. That, like Agrippina, ſhe had held an in- 
ceſtuous commerce with her own fon. 

On the trial a number of witnefles were examined ; 
but we muſt obſerve that few of the charges appeared 
to be fabſtantiated. A maid-ſervant gave in evidence 
a converſation which ſhe had formerly held with the 
duke of Coigny, in which he complained of the im- 
menſe ſums privately remitted by the queen to her 
brother during his war with the Turks; and ſome pa- 
pers were referred to, from which it appeared that the 
queen had drawn for money on the treaſury ſince the 
revolution. 

The charge concerning her favouring the anti-patri- 
otic ſentiments of the body guards at Verſailles on the 
iſt of October, was better ſupported, and we think, 
en the whole, was proved; as well as her activity in 
promoting the flight of the royal family to Varennes. 
The reſt of the evidence on the latter ſubje& concurred 
with the ſtatement which we have before made. 

It appeared alſo that ſhe had frequently been con- 
ſulted by the king upon political ſubjeRs ; that ſhe 
had recommended ſome perſons to brevets in the gardes- 
du- corps: that ſhe treated her ſon with regal reſpect 
was alſo proved. But the horrid charge of inceſt was 
made upon the authority merely of ſome indiſtinct 
2 from the boy Capet to the mayor of 

aris. 

The unfortunate victim was prejudged; and had the 
evidence been even more frivolous, it is probable ſhe 
could not have eſcaped: after an hour's conſultation, 
therefore, the jury brought in their verdiqt “ guilty 
of all the charges.” 

The queen heard the ſanguinary ſentence with dig- 
nity and reſignation ; perhaps indeed it might be con- 
lidered by her leſs as a puniſhment than as a releaſe. 
On the 16th of October, at about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, ſhe was conducted in a coach from the 

priſon 
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priſon of the Conciergerie, to a ſcaffold prepared in 
the Place de la Revolution, where her unfortunate 
huſband had previouſly ſuffered. Her behaviour at 
that awful moment was decent and compoſed; The 
miniſter of St. Landrey was appointed to diſcharga 
the office of a confeſſor; and whatever might have 
been the foibles which diſgraced her early years, we 
have reaſon, on good authority, to believe that ſhe 
died a real penitent; and, like her huſband, found in 
the truths of religion a ſource of conſolation of which 
the malice of her enemies was unable to deprive her, 
and which they themſelves will probably want. 

Amidit theſe ſerious and dreadful events, it is ſome. 
thing curious to obſerve the national convention amul. 
ing themſelves with the formation of a new calendar, 
The year is, according to this, divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five intercalary days, 
which are dedicated to a national feſtivity, and called 
on that account ſans-culottides. Each month is divided 
into decades, and the day of reſt is appointed for every 
tenth day inſtead ot the ſeventh. 

About the ſame period a decree was paſſed, ordering 
all foreigners born in thoſe countries with which the 
republic was at war, under arreſt, and their property 
to be in the cuſtody of the public accomptants till the 
end of the war. wo 

We cloſe our narrative with an article of intelligence 
which was only received as theſe papers were going to 
the preſs. On the zoth of October, twenty-two of 
the deputies of the Gironde party, who had been tor 
ſome time in a ſtate of arreſt, were condemned and 
executed, on the ſentence of the revolutionary tribunal, 
for treaſonous practices againſt the unity and indiviſi- 
bility of the French republic. The names of the 
deputies who ſuffered on this occaſion were Briflot, 
Vergniaud, Genſonné, Duprat, Valaze, Lehardi, Du- 
cos, Boyer, Fonfrede, Boileau, Gardien, Duchatel, 
Sillery, Fauchet, Duperret, Laſource, Carra, Beauvau, 
Mainville, Antiboul, Vigee, and Lacaze. | 

The reader will recogniſe among theſe names, 
ſeveral of thoſe who were moſt active in 2 
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the king, and eſtabliſhing a republic. Valaze, who 
had prepared the charges againſt the king, ſtabbed 
himſelf as ſoon as the ſentence was.pronounced. Fau- 
chet was one of the conſtitutional biſhops z and La- 
ſource a proteſtant clergyman. As the particulars of 
their trials have not yet reached this country, it is im- 
poſſible to pronounce upon the juſtice of their ſentence, 
or to enter into any particulars concerning the melan- 
ö Ü; 8 

In reviewing the progreſs of the French revolution, 
and the bbs! of the principal actors in thoſe extra- 
ordinary ſcenes, a variety of reflections occur, and in 
purſuing a feiv of them we may perhaps be permitted 
to indulge. „ OE” 

It has been generally remarked, that no revolution 
which had liberty for its foundation or its pretext was 
ever diſgraced by ſo wanton an effuſion of blood, b 
ſo many ſanguinary executions, ſuch inhuman maſ- 
facres, 15 much rancour and perſecution of every kind. 
To underſtand the nature and cauſes of theſe melan- 
choly events, ſeveral conſiderations will demand our 


attention. 


I. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the revolution in 
France was at the firſt too ſuddenly effected. The change 
in the circumſtances, habits, and opinions of the peo- 
ple was too violent, and they were too little prepared 
for the enjoyment of liberty. Had the court antici- 
pated the aſſembling of the ſtates· general by ſome ſalu- 
tary and uſeful reforms in favour of the people, they 
would not only have ſerved to ſtrengthen the con- 
nexion between the king and his ſubjects, and more 
firmly to attach the latter; but ſuch à conduct would 
have been à proper initiatory proceſs, and would have 
prepared all ranks of people to act as rational agents 
in the cauſe of freedom. Had the king, by his own 
authority, aboliſhed the odious tyranny of lettres de 
cachet, the puniſhment of the rack, and every ſpecies 
of judicial cruelty, it would not only have endeared 
him to his ſubjects, but would have humanized them. 
Could he have ordered a reviſal of the judicial fyſtem, 

E e and, 
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and, in particular, could he have eſtabliſhed the trial 


by jury, it would have inured them to tlie practice of 


uity, and to the calm inveſtigation of truth. If he 
had done in addition, what there is reaſon to believe 
he was not averſe to, that is, if he had indulged the 
natural clemency of his temper in permitting a free 
toleration to religious opinions, he would have attached 
the proteſtants, and would have grea leſſened the 
acuteneſs of party animoſity and if he had favoured, 
to a certain degree, the liberty of the preſs, the free 
diſcuſſion of controverted points might have been ad. 
yantageous to the cauſe of truth and moderation; 
while, on the r the people, having been wholly 
unaccuſtomed to the liberty of the preſs, were not on 
their guard e its licentiouſneſs, and were con- 
ſtantly impoſed upon, and the dupes of the infamous 
fournaliſts- and their employers. ph ng | 
When the ſtates general aſſembled, the court party 
appeared to have no ſyſtem, no ſettled plan of pro. 
ceeding. They were undetermined what to retain or 
what to relinquiſh; whereas the plan of government 
ought to have been previouſly ſettled ; every thing to 
be propoſed to the ſtates ought to have been well di- 
reſted; and proper agents choſen to introduce each 
particular meaſure to the national aſſembly. On the 
contrary, nothing could be more abſurd than the at- 
tempt, after the deputies of the nation were aſſembled 
in one common hall, and even while the "metropolis 
was in a ferment, to reſtore or preſerve the ancient 
regimen. With this unfortunate outſet the whole con- 
duct of the king and of the court correſponded. 
The feaſt of the military at Verſailles ; the flight of 
the king ; the obſtinate exerciſe of his veto ; all ſerved 
to caſt a ſuſpicion on the deſigns of the court. 
II. Long previous to the revolution, the French 
were' the moſt profligate, corrupt and unprincipled 
people in Europe. All of the higher orders were diſ- 


ipated, they were conſequently all venal. The lower 


claſſes were hardened by ignorance, by oppreſſion, by 
the frequent horrid executions of which they were wit- 


neſſes, 
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neſſes, and by other ſeverities. The venality and cor- 
ruption of ſome, who from time to time affected to be 
the friends of the people, drew down a ſuſpicion upon 
all of the higher orders;“ and the ferocity of the 
multitude, and their ignorance, and conſequent want 
of principle, plunged them into the moſt fatal and 
I. Connected with this circumſtance, we have to 
deplore the irreligious 12 les Which had unhappily 
made ſo fatal a progrefs in France. There is nothing 
but religion that can impart a uniformity to the moral 
character. Where expediency is the only rule of con- 


duct, the human mind will naturally indulge in too 


great a latitude on ſome occaſions, eſpecially where the 
paſſions are ſtrongly intereſted. This perhaps, indeed, 
* the diſtinguiſhing circumſtance which marks the two 
revolutiotis of America and of France. The Americans 
were poſſeſſed of a ſtrong ſenſe of religion; and con- 
ſequently, though the inſtances of treachery which oc- 
curred among themſelves were ſcarcely leſs numerous 
in proportion than thoſe which happened among the 
French, the victims of popular fury were much fewer. 
They were under a neceſſity of defending themſelves ; 
but, independent of this circumſtance, they could not 
forget that their religion taught them © to love their 
enemies: but the majority of the French nation were 
either uninſtructed in the truths of this religion, or 
had rejected its falutary reſtraints. 1 1 

| BY 


* Petion, Dumourier, and molt of the party of the Gironde are 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of having greatly enriched themſelves by the moſt 
palpable peculation. | | | 

+. After all, if we would trace calamity to its ſource; we muſt be 
forced to confeſs that the flimſy writings of that wretched . caviller 
Voltaire have unvoue France. We earneſtly hope the example will 
operate as a caution to all other governments, and teach them to beware 
of permitting with impunity impious and licentious publications. They 
may rely upon it, there are no libels ſo dangerous to a ſtate as thoſe 
againſt God. We venerate, and ever ſhall venerate, the cauſe of re- 
ligious toleration Every ſe& which acknowledges a future ſtate of re- 
wards and putiiſhments is innoxious, if not reſpectable. But if this 
gfeat foundation of morality is removed; there can be no dependence 
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IV. It has been already intimated, that the league 
of Pilnitz, and the infamous conduct of the combined 
powers towards the republic of Poland, excited x 
once the apprehenſions and the reſentment of the 
French. It was no difficult matter to perſuade the 
multitude that the court was immediately connected 
with the invaders ; and this opinion was unfortunately 
countenanced by the publications of the combined 
powers, and particularly by the imprudent manifeſto 
of the duke of Brunſwick. The repeated diſmiſſion 
of the popular miniſters, . and the obſtinacy of the 
king in other inſtances, confirmed the ſuſpicion, 
Hence, and hence only, the republican faction were 
enabled to acquire ſo much credit with the people in 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt, 1792. The 
avowed hoſtilify of this faction might have driven the 
court in its turn into hoſtile meaſures, without imput- 
ing actual treachery to Louis. For we mult obſerve, 
that this is a matter ftill involved in impenetrable ob- 
ſcurity ; and it is impoſſible to determine, from the 
ſtate of the evideiice, either the nature- or the extent 
of the king's connexions with the counter-revolu. 
tioniſts. Thus far is certain, that Paris was crowded 
with the ci-devant nobleſſe, and other diſaffected per- 
ſons, on the 1oth of Auguſt. The fatal rupture, and 
the dreadful carnage of that bloody day, let looſe at 
once all the demons of diſcord. Every bad paſſion 
was put in motion revenge, party rage, the deſire 
of plunder, all that is depraved and abominable in 
human nature, was predominant in the breaſts of dit. 
ferent individuals, and prepared tlie way fot the ſtill 
deeper horrors of the 2d and 3d of September, and 
for all the calamities which have ſince happened to the 


nation. 
V. Another 


an the principle or integrity of a people. Let the Horſleys and the 
Prieſtleys freely indulge themſelves in verbal conteſts concerning the 
diſputed points of theology :—but let every impious ſcoffer, who pre- 
ſumes to aim his deſtructive ſhafts at any of the great doctrines of re- 
ligion, be ſeverely puniſhed, and his writings ſtrictly prohibited. Till 
this is the caſe no government can be ſaſe, nor wilt it be poſſible to 
maintain order, or even common honeſty, among men. 


deſire 
le in 


f dit, 
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v. Another circumſtance which we muſt remark 


is, that the exceſſive population of France is greatly 


calculated to perpetuate violence and anarchy in that 
country. Independent of the frequent alarms of famine 
from this circumſtance, it is impoſſible that there 


ſhould not exiſt in every conſiderable city immenſe 
multitudes of indigent and deſperate perſons, who are 


always ready to promote every ſpecies of miſchief and 


diſorder, and who when once excited cannot eaſily be 


reduced to peace and ſubordination. This again con- 
ſtitutes another remarkable ſhade of difference be- 
tween the American and the French revolutions. The 
American armies were compoſed in general of ſettled 
and induſtrious people, of farmers and mechanics, 
moſt of whom had families ; they conſequently em- 
braced the firſt opportunity to return to their peace- 
able employments and habitations, to fit every man 
under his own vine, and his own fig-tree ; and they 


regarded the affairs of ſtate no farther than as they 


ſerved to ſecure them in the peaceable poſſeſſion and 
enjoyment of their property. Every man at the con- 
cluſion of the war had ſomething to do; every man 
had bufineſs of his own to attract his attention, Not 
ſo the rabble of Paris, of Lyons, of Marſ-illes—many 
of them have no regular employment, and the num- 
bers of banditti are increaſed by the total ſtagnation of 
the commerce and manufactures of France, They 
can acquire more by plunder and confiſcation than by 
ſober induſtry; and thus it becomes at once their in- 


W tereſt to be turbulent, unruly, ſanguinary, and ca- 


pricious. The diſorder and the violence are increaſed 


by the numbers; and the paſſions are inflamed in 


2 aig to the multitudes which are collected to- 
gether, 

It was in vain then that the party of the Gironde 
after the 10th of Auguſt affected a tone of moderation; 
it was in vain, when they kad obtained their wiſhes, 
hat they exhorted the populace to return to order and 
obedience. They had excited the fatal concuſſion ; 
hey had taught the multitude to know their own 
ſtrength ; 
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ſtrength z they had diſturbed the general rangquillity, 
and abſurdly flattered themſelves that a ſpirit of inſur. 
rection would be as eaſily. quelled as it was excited, 
Without wiſhing, therefore, to depreciate their ſlender 
claim to merit in attempting to fave. the life of the. 
king, we cannot but regard this party as the immedi. 
ate authors of all the calamities which have befallen 
their country ſince the overthrow of the monarchical 
conſtitution. The maſſacre of the 1oth of Auguſt 


was ſcarcely leſs atrocious than that of the 2d of Sep- 


tember; and when theſe. men fell the victims of the 
very means which they had employed, and were mur. 
dered in their turn by the very mob which they had 
formerly excited, though our religion teaches us to 
pity even the guilty, and to lament the ſhedding of 


uman blood upon any occaſion, yet it was impoſſible 


not to diſcern ſomething of retributive juſtice in the 
dreadful event. | 


The Gironde had moreover ſomething to charge 


themſelves with for wantonly engaging their. country 


in one vain and fruitleſs war after another ; and on the. 


whole, we think they have been a pernicious faction. 
They were, perhaps, leſs ſanguinary and cruel than 
their ferocious ſucceſſors, but in paint of real prit- 
ciple we ſee little room for preference. 

VI. A moſt. fatal means of promoting bad diſpo- 
ſitions among the people has been the popular ſocieties 
inſtituted throughout the kingdom, for debating upon 
political ſubjects, and the Jacobins in particular. In 
the firſt dawn of French liberty ſuch inſtitutions might 
have their uſe ; but they ſhould even then have been 
reſtrained within moderate bounds, and as ſcon 2 

ſible diſſolved. Theſe have afforded a conſtant aly- 
um to the profligate ; and in theſe every abſurdity, 
every meaſure of ſedition and of cruelty in the national 
councils, have originated, But after the facts which 
are ſtated in the preceding pages, it is unneceflary td 

enlarge upon this topic. ' { 
Such appear to have been the principal cauſes which 
have operated to give to the Fjench revolution that 
ſanguinar) 
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Anguinary and horrid character by which it has been 
oo fatally diſtinguiſhed ; and which, as far as the 
circumſtances may apply to other nations, may ſerve, 
as 2 warning againſt haſty revolutions, and as a guide 
in the conducting of ſuch plans of reformation as po- 
litical exigencies may ſeem to warrant or require. 

Jo ſpeculate on the future fate of France would be 
a hazardous undertaking, even for the moſt fertile 
imagination, or the moſt acute diſcernment. Not- 
withſtanding the difficulty and the danger, however, a 
few conjectures we will venture to ſubmit to our 
readers, rather with a view to entertainment than uſe. 
We look not for the ſubjugation of France by the 
preſent combination, ſince it has been the uniform aſ- 
tertion of thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the re- 
ſources and the temper of the nation, that, whatever 
the force of the external attack, ſhe is invincible : and 
this ſentiment derives ſome confirmation from the ex- 
perience of two campaigns. ' OS CLE 

On the reſtoration of peace, from whatever cauſe 
that may be effected, we look for a train of events very 
different from what the aſpect of affairs at preſent may 
ſeem to promiſe. The firſt circumſtance which, in 
that caſe, we will venture to predict, is, that the preſ- 
ent leaders will not long be able to retain their power. 
Whatever their abilities (and we muſt confeſs that they 
have diſplayed ſome energy, if not ability) they have 
not character enough to ſupport their popularity long, 
even with a profligate and corrupted people. 

That the experiment of eſtabliſhing a republic will 


be continued for, ſome time longer, we think is proba- 


ble; but it will never be more than an experiment; 
and before many years the nation, wearied with faction 
and with - conteſt, will certainly have recourſe to ſome 
form of monarchy or ariſtocracy ; and that period 
would be haſtened, were any one man particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his talents above his competitors to ariſe. 
No ſuch has yet appeared; but it is amidſt the violence 
4 commotion that genius is called into action, 

it would be contrary to all hiſtorical precedent if 
none was to preſefte himſelf on this occaſion. _ 

e 


Huy of the 


The preſent legiſlators of France, we cannot poſlibly 
doubt, have it ultimately in view to aboliſh Chriſtiani- 
ty—In this they will be diſappointed. The people 
muſt have a religion; and as none fo good as the Chriſ- 
tian can be offered them, ſome form of that religion 
will be the predominant faith of the French people. 
The moſt probable nn. is, that the enthuſiaſtic 
profeſſors of ſome of the leaſt moderate of the proteſtant 
ſects will infinuate themſelves among them, and effect 
a religious revolution not leſs ſtupendous than that 
which they have experienced in their civil ſtate. This 
very circumſtance may haſten the political criſis to 
which we alluded in the preceding paragraph. The 
imprudent meaſures of the convention, in unſettling the 
faith of the nation in the fooliſh expectation of eſtab. 
liſhing atheiſm, has juſt prepared the public mind for 
ſuch a change; nor fhall we, be ſurpriſed to fee, in the 
courle of a few 'years, the diſciples of Whitfield, of 
Weſley, or perhaps of Swedenborg, uſurp that authori. 
ty which is at preſent poſſeſſed by the atheiſtical chiets 
e a ee Re cotta 
With reſpe& to the war in which this country is at 
preſent engaged with France we are willing, in com- 
mon candour, to acquit the Britiſh miniſtry of the atro- 
cious charge of having at all entered into the views of 
the combined powers in the abſurd project for a parti- 
tion of France; and we believe the accuſatioſ to be à 
groſs and unfounded calumny. This will not, we con- 
feſs, apologize for the want of prudence in our miniſtry 
in departing from that ſyſtem of ſtrict neutrality which 
was fo entirely eſſential to our proſperity: From this 
conceſſion it will be evident, that we think our miniſtry 
was precipitate in haſtening a rupture with France; 
and indeed we do not find the reaſons for thoſe meal- 
ures which involved us in hoſtilities well founded. 
Two cauſes were aſſigned by the miniſter for breaking 
with the French nation; but theſe were ſurely quite 
inconſiſtent with each other. The firſt was the atroci- 
ty and villany of their conduct; the fecond, the fear 
that their example might be followed in this country. 
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gurely we are correct in ſaying theſe two reaſons were 
perfectly inconſiſtent. The more atrocious the conduct 
of the French, the leſs the dapger that any other na- 
tion ſhould copy their example; and the truth is, that 
though every ſociety is liable to be infeſted with a few 
enthuſiaſts and viſionaries, the example of France has 
operated as a complete warning to Britain, and as a de- 
ciſive antidote to the extenſion of democratic principles, 
which had perhaps been rather promoted by the ſuc- 
ceſsful example of America. | 

If it were permitted to ſcrutinize into the ſecrets of 
cabinets, perhaps we might find that the motive of the 
Engliſh miniſtry in provoking, and that of the French 
in declaring war, was on each fide a Tain-glorzons.end 
abſurd hope of conqueſt, It is to be preſumed, that 
both parties have learned a little wiſdom from recent 
experience ; and we ſhould be happy to find that the 
reſult of that wiſdom ſhould be the re-eſtabliſhment of 

eace. It js an inſult upon common ſenſe, to ſay there 
is no perſon with whom we can treat. No matter 
through what medium tranquillity is reſtored. Vho- 
ever is proclaimed by the public voice the axe of any 
people, with that perſon "pe his moral character) 
t muſt be lawful to tranſact all neceflary buſineſs. 

We conclude therefore in earneſtly recommending 
peace, by whatever means it may be achieved. Let us 
leave the French to anſwer for their own ſins. What- 


ever may be their code of faith, it is ours to believe in 


a providential ruler, the avenger of injuſtice and of cru- 
elty. A particular ſociety does not trench on the di- 
vine prerogative, when it puniſhes individual crimes, ' 
committed in defiance of thoſe laws which it has eſtab- 
liſhed for the Tecurity of its own members ; but when 
one nation marches in warlike array to puniſh the fins 
of another nation, the attempt ſavours too much of 
Quixotiſm, and the only conſequence is commonly the 
ſacrifice of many innocent and meritorious lives. | 
Admitting the truth of all that has been alleged of the 
depravity of the French, (and certainly we cannot be 
accuſed of any diſpoſition to controvert it) ſtill the queſ- 
tion 
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don will not eafily be anſwered, © What intereſt can 
Great Britain have in the conteſt ? what ultimate ad- 
vantage are we to derive from it?“ If the French are, 
as they ate repreſented, © a' worthleſs, depraved, and 
incorrigible people,“ are the blood and treaſure of Brit. 
ain to be laviſhed, are her manufactures and commerce 
to be ſacrificed, for the purpoſe of framing a govern- 
ment for a people, who cinnot᷑ upon theſe principles be 
worthy of the lighteſt exertion ? But, it will be ſaid, 
te the whole nation is not to be blamed for the crimes 
of a faction; the majority may probably wifh for a bet- 
ter arrangement.” —Leave then the majority to' reform 
their own government. But the emigrants at leaſt 
are deferving perſons, and ought to be reſtored to their 
rights and property.” Beſtow upon the emigrants but 
one half of the waſte lands, which it is reported are 
ſhortly to be ſold, and preſent them with bat one half 
of one year's military expenditure, and you will do 
them a much more ellentia kindneſs than' by inſtantly 
reſtoring them (were it even in your power) to their 
former ſituation, | be. 

It ĩs the groſſeſt of abſurdities to ſuppoſe that French 
principles can ever make an extenfive progreſs in this 
country, unleſs indeed the public diſtreſs ſhould drive 
the people to deſperation. We repeat it, the French 
have acted in ſuch a manner, that the moſt deſpotic 
prince in Europe may flumber in ſecurity ; ſince there 
is-ſcarcely a people that would not be diſpoſed to ſub- 
mit to the moſt oppreſſive mandates of authority, rath- 
er than fraterniſe with them, or imitate their dreadful 
example, In one word, it is not France for which we 
plead—we plead for ourſelves. We plead ſor the dif- 
trefles of the poor, for the embarraſſments of the man- 
ufacturer, for the lives of thoſe who are moſt dear to 
us, for that blood which is much too precious to be 
med in this fruitleſs, this thankleſs quarrel. 
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DECLARATION os ru RIGHTS o MAN Au or rug 
5 - CITIZENS. 


Tur Repreſentatives of the French people, formed into a National 


Aſſembly, conſidering that ignorance, forgetfulneſs, or contempt of the 
Rights of Men, are the ſole cauſes of public grievances, and of the cor- 
ruption of government, have reſolved to exhibit, in a ſolemn Declaration, 
the natural, unalienable, and ſacred Rights of Man, in order that this 
Declaration, ever preſent to all the Members of the Social Bopr, may 
inceſſantly remind them of their rights and of their duties; to the end 
that the acts of the legiſlative power, and thoſe of the executive power, 
being able to be eyery moment compared with the end of all political 
inſtjtutions, may acquire the more reſpect ; in order alſo that the re- 
monſtrances of the citizens, founded henceforward on ſimple and iacon- 
teſtible principles, may ever tend to maintain the couſtitution, and to 
promote the general good. 

For this reaſon, the National Aſſembly recogniſes, and declares in 
the poets and under the auſpices of the Supreme Being, the follow- 
ing Rights of Men and of Citizens 4 
ARTICLE 
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ArxTicte Figsr. 
| ALL men are born, and remain, free and equal in rights: ſocigl 


diſtinctions cannot be founded but on common utility. 

II. The end of all political aſſociations is the preſervation of the 
natural and impreſcriptibld rights of man: theſe rights are liberty, prop- 
erty, ſecurity, and reſiſtance againſt oppreſſion. : 
III. The principle of ſovereignty reſides eſſentially in the nation: 
no body of men, no individual, can exerciſe an authority that does not 
emanate expreſsly from that ſource, = 

IV. Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing every thing except that 
which is hurtful to another: hence, the exerciſe of the natural rights of 
every man, has no other bounds than thoſe that are neceſſary to enſure 
to the other members of ſociety the enjoyment of the ſame rights: 
thoſe bounds to be determined by the law only. 

V. The law has a right to forbid thoſe actions alone, that are 
hurtful to Tociety. Whatever is not forbidden by the law cannot be 
hindered ; and no perſon can be conſtrained to do that which the law 
ordaineth not. | 

VI. The law is the expreſſion of the. general will: all the citizens 

have a right to concur perſonally, or by their repreſentatives, to the 
formation of the law : it ought to be the fame for all, whether it pro- 
tect or whether it pupiſh. All citizens being equal ia the eye of the 
law, are equally admiſſible to public honours, places and offices, accord- 
ing to their capacity, and without any other diſtinction but that of their 
virtue, or their talents. | 

VII. No man can be accuſed, arreſted, or detained, except in caſes ' 
determined by the law, and according to the forms which the law hath 
preſcribed. Thoſe who ſolicit, diſpatch, execute, or cauſe to be exe · 
cuted arbitrary orders, ought to be puniſhed ; but every citizen that is 
ſummoned, or ſeized, in virtue of the Jaw, ought to obey inſtantly— 
he becomes culpable by refiſtance. | - 
VIII. The law ought to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſhments only as are 
ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary ; and no. perſon can be puniſhed, but in 
virtue of a law eſtabliſhed and promulgated prior to the offence, and 
legally applied. in | 655 

IX. Every man being preſumed innocent till ſuch time as he has 
been declared guilty, if it ſhall be deemed abſolutely neceſſary to arreſt 
a man, every kind of-rigour employed, not neceſſary to ſecure his per- 
ſon, ought to be ſeverely puniſhed by the law, | 

X. No perſon ſhall. be moleſted for his opinions, even ſuch as are 
religious, provided that the manifeſtation of thoſe opinions does not diſ- 
turb the public order eſtabliſhed by the law, 

XI. The free communication of thought, and of 8 is one 
of the moſt precious rights of man. Every citizen, therefore, may free- 
ly ſpeak, write, and publiſh his ſentiments; ſubject, however, to anſwer 
for the abuſe of that liberty, in caſes determined by the law. 


XII. The guarantee of the rights of men and citizens involves a 


neceſſity of public force. This force is then inſtituted for the advantage 
of all, and not for the particular utility of thoſe to whom it is confided. 
** | XIII. For 
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XIII. For the maintenance of the public force, and for the ex- 
penſes of adminiſtration, a common contribution is indiſpenſably neceb 
fary : this contribution ſhould be equally divided amongſt all the citi- 
zens, in proportion to their abilities. | 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, by himſelf, or by his repreſenta- 
tives, to decide concerning the . necethty of the public contribution; to 
conſent to it freely ; to look after the employment of it ; to determine 


op- the quantity, the diſtribution, the collection, and duration. 

XV. Society has a right to demand from every public agent, an 
n: account of his adminiſtration. "+ 
Not XVI. That ſociety in which the guarantee of rights is not aſſured, 


nor the ſeparation of powers determincd, has to conſlutution. 

XVII. Property being a right inviolable and ſacred, no perſon can 
be deprived of it, except when the public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, 
ſhall evidently require it, and on condition of a juſt and previous in- 
demnification. by 6 ; 

'T:yz Narioxar AssEmBLy, deſirous of eſtabliſhing the French 
Conſtitution on the principles which it has juſt now recogniſed and de- 
clared, aboliſhes, - itrevocably, thoſe inſtitutions which are injurious to 
liberty and equality of rights. | 

There is no longer any nobility, not peerage, nor hereditary diſtindtionc, 
nor difference of ordert, nor feudal government, nor patrimotual juriſclic- 


* tion, nor any of the titles, denominations and prerogatives which are de- 
Oe rived from them; nor any of the orders of chivalry, corporations, or 
e decorations, for which proofs of nobility were required z nor any kind 


of ſuperiority, but that of public functionaries in the exerciſe of their 
unctions. been d N 5 ; 

No public office is henceforth hereditary or purchaſeables _ 
No part of the nation, nor any individual, can henceforth poſſeſs any 
privilege or exception from the common rights of all Frenchmen. 
pere are no more crardenſbipe or corporations in profeſſions, arts, 
or trades. : 

The law recogniſes no longer any religious $0205; not any other en- 
agement which would be contrary to natural rights, or to the Con- 
tution. | 


r 


FoxDamENTAL REGULATIONS GUARANTEED BY THE ConsT1- 
TUTION. ; 

THE Conſtitution guarantees, as natural and civil rights, 
1. That all che citizens are admiſſible to places and employments, 
without any other diſtinction than that of virtue and talents. 
2. That all taxes ſhall be equally divided amongſt all the citizens, 
in proportion to their abilities. 

3. That the ſame crimes ſhall be ſubje& to the ſame puniſhments, 
without any diſtinction of perſons. 

The Conſtitution in like manner guarantees, as natural and civil 
rights, liberty to every man to go, ſtay, or depart, without being arreſt- 
ed, or detained, except according to the forms determined by the Con- 


ſtitution. 
Liberty 
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Liberty to every man to ſpeak, write, print and publiſh his thoup 
without the writings: being ſubjected to cenſure or inſpection before — 
publication, — the religions worſhip to which he is attached. 

Liberty to the citizens to aſſemble peaceably, and without arms, in 
complying with . laws of — 

e to ad to the conſti authorities, petitions ſigned | 
individuals. * 


The Legiſlative Power can make no law which would attack, or 
Knpede the-exerciſe of the natural and civil rights expreſſed in the preſ- 
ent title, and guaranteed by the Conſtitution ; but as liberty conſiſts on. 
ly in the power of doing whatever neither injuries the rights of another, 
nor the public ſafety, the law may eſtabliſh penalties againſt acts, which, 
attacking either the rights of others, or the public ſafety, would be in- 

The Conſtitution guerantees the inviolability 3 or a juſt 
and previous indemnity for that of which public ty, legally proved, 
mall require the — 3 We > 

Property, deſtined to the expenſe of worſhip, and to all ſervices 

ery utility, belongs to the nation, and ſhall at all times be at its diſ- 


The Conſtitution guarantees all the alienations which have been, or 
which ſhall be made according to the forms eſtabliſhed by the law. 
The citizens have a right to ele& or chooſe the miniſters of their 


religions. 

There ſhall be created and organiſed, a general eſtabliſhment of publi 
aid for the education of deſerted children, to relieve the infirm poor, 
and to procure work for the healthy poor who have not been able to 
find it for themſelves. A 

There ſhall be created and iſed, a public inſtrufion, common to 
all citizens, gratuitous with ＋ to Gul pars — indiſpeafible 
for all men, and of which the eſtabliſhments ſhall be gradually difttibut- 
ed, in a proportion combined with the diviſion of the kingdom. 

There ſhall be'eſtabliſhed, national! feftrvals, to preſerve the remem- 
brance of the French Revolution, to keep up fraternal affection amongſt 
- citizens, and attachment to the conſtitution, the country, and the 

WS. 

There ſhall be drawn up, a code of civil laws, comman to all the 
kingdom. | 

TL IL. 
Or Taz Division or THE Kixcbon, AnD THE STATE OF THE 
| Crrizzxs. 

I. THE NM Don is one and indivifible ; its territory is divided 
into eighty-three departments; every department into diſtricts ; each 
diſtri into cantons. 

II. Thoſe are French Citizens, | 

Who are born in France, of a French father ; 

Who, having been born in France, of a foreign father, have fixed 
their reſidence in the kingdom; | 

Who, having been born in a foreign country, of a French father, 
have returned to ſettle in France, and have taken the civic oath. In 
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In fine, who having been born in a foreign oountry, being deſcend- 
1 degree, from a French man or French woman who had 
left their country from religious motives, come to reſide in France, and 
take the civic oath. f 

III. Thoſe who, having been born qut of the kingdom, of foreign 
parents, but reſide in France, become French Citizens, after five years 
of continued reſidence in the kingdom ; if, beſides, they have acquired 
immoveable property, or married a French woman, or formed an eſtab- 
liſhment of agriculture or commerce, and if they hare taken the civic 


oath, | 

IV. The legiſlative power may, from important conſiderations, nat- 
uralize a foreigner, upon no other condition than that of refiding in 
France, and taking the civic oath. . 

V. The civic oath is, I fewear to be faithful to the Nation, the Law, 
and the King ; and to maintain, with all my power, the Conſtitution of the 
lingdom * nd by the National Conſtituent &ſſembly in the years 1789, 
1790, 1791. 

. The * of a French Citizen is loſt : 

1ſt, By naturalization in a foreign country z 

zd, By being condemned to penalties which involve the civic degra- 
dation, | may the perſon condemned be not reinſtated ; 

3d, By g ſentence of contumacy, provided the ſentence be not an- 
nulled ; | 

4th, By an aſſociation with any foreign order of chivalry, or any for- 
eign body, which ſhall ſuppoſe either proofs. of nobility, or diſtinchon of 
birth, or require religious vows. 

VII, The law regards merriage folely as a civil contra. The 
legiſlative power Gall eſtabliſh for all the inhabitants, without diſtinction, 
the mode by which births, marriages, and deaths, ſhall be aſcertained, 
and ſhall appoint the public officers, who ſhall receive and preſerve the 
certificates of them. _ 

VIII. French citizens, conſidered with reſpect to thoſe local relations 
which ariſe out of their aſſociation in cities and in certain diviſions of 
territory in the country, form the communities. 

The legiſlative power may fix the extent and boundary of each com- 
munity. | 

IX The citizens who compoſe each community, have a right of 
chooſing, for a time, according to the forms preſcribed by the law, 
thoſe among them, who, under the name of municipal officers, are charg- 
ed with the management of the particular affairs of the community. 

To the municipal officers may be delegated, certain functions relative 
to the general intereſt of the ſtate. 

X. The rules which the municipal officers ſhall be bound to follow, 
in the exerciſe both of the municipal functions and of thoſe which ſhall be 
delegated to them for the general intereſt, ſhall be fixed by the laws, 


TITLE IV 


Or The Pusric Powers. 
I. THE ſovereignty is one, indiviſible, inalienable, and impreſcripti- 
ble; it belongs to the nation: no ſection of the people, nor any individ- 
val, can aſſume to itſelf the exerciſe of it. II. The 


. 
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II. The Nation, from which alone flow all the powers, cannot exet· 
ciſe them but by delegation. | 
The French Conſtitution is rzpreſeatative ; the repreſentatives are thy 
legiſlative body, and the king. 1 
III. The legiſlatibe power is delegated to a national aſſembly, com- 
poſed of temporary repreſentatives freely choſen by the people, to be ex 
erciſed by this Aſſembly, with the ſanction of the King, in manner 
afterwards determined, © | 

IV. The government is monarchical ; the executive power is dele- 
gated to the King, to be exerciſed under his authority, by miniſters and 
other reſponſible agents, in manner afterwards determined. 

5 e judicial power is delegated to judges choſen for a time by th 
people. 9 

Bo ©. T's bo * 


CHAP, I. 
Or Tn E NATion A1 LeorsLAtTive ASSEMBLY. 


1. Tre National Aſſembly, forming the legiſlative body, is perma- 
nent, and confiſts of one chamber only. 

II. It ſhall be formed by new eleftions every two years. 

Fach period of two years ſhall form one legiſlature. . 

III. The difpofitions of the preceding articles ſhall not take place 
with reſpect to the enſuing legiſlative body, whoſe powers ſhall pe the 
kſt day of April, 1793. £205 | 

IV. The renewal of the legiſlative body ſhall be matter of full right, 

V. The legiſlative body cannot be diſſolved by the king. 

Section I. | 
'. - Number of Repreſentatives —Baſes of Repreſentation. 
1. THE number of repreſentatives to the legiſlative body is ſeven 
hundred and forty-five, on account of the eighty-three departments of 
which the kingdom is compoſed, and independent of thoſe that may be 


granted to the colonies. FO: 

II. The repreſentatives ſhall be diſtributed among the eighty-three 
departments, according to the three proportions of territory, of popula- 
tion, and of direct contribution. | | 

III. Of the ſeven hundred and forty-five repreſentatives, two hun- 
dred and forty- ſeven are attached to the territory. 

Of theſe each department ſhall nominate three, except the depart- 
ment of Paris, which ſhall only nominate one. 

IV. Two hundred and forty-nine repreſentatives are attributed to the 
population. wy 

The total maſs of the active population of the kingdom is divided into 
two hundred and forty-nine parts, and each department nominates as 
many of the deputies as it contains parts of the population. 

V. Two hundred and forty- nine repreſentatives are attached to the 


direct contribution. 


The 


4 
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The ſum total of the direct contribution of the kingdom is likewiſe 
divided into two hundred and forty- aine parts; and each 
nominates as many deputies as it pays parts of the contribution. ; 

? n 
Primaty Aſemblien— Nomination of Elecborr. 

I. IN order to form a National Legiſlative Aſſembly, the Active 
Citizens ſhall meet every two years, in Primary Aſſemblies, in the 
towns and cantons. ; 

The Primary Aſſemblies ſhall form themſelves, of full right, the ſec- 
ond Sunday of March, if they have not been convoked ſooner by 
the public officers eſtabliſhed by law. f 

II. To be an Active Citizen, it is neceſſary, 

To be born, or to have become a Freuchman; 

To be twenty-five yeats of age complete; 

* have reſided in the city or canton during the time determined by 
the law. 

To pay, in any part of the kingdom, a direct contribution, at leaſt 
equal to the value of three days labour, and to produce the acquittance 

Not to be in a menial capacity, namely, that of a ſervant receiving 


Fo be inſcribed in the municipality of the place of his reſidence, in 
the liſt of the national guards; 

To have taken the civic oath. 

III. Evety ſix years the legiſlative body ſhall fix the minimum and 
the maximum of the value of a days labour, and the adminiſtrators of 
the departments ſhall determine the rate for every diſtrict. | 

IV. None ſhall exerciſe the rights of an active citizen in more than 
one place, nor employ another as his ſubſtitute. 

V. "Thoſe ſhall be excluded from the rights of an active citizen, 

Who are in a ſtate of accuſation | 

Who, after having been conſtituted in a ſtate of failure, or inſolyabili- 
ty, proved by authentic documents, ſhall not produce a general diſcharge 
from their creditors. 

VI. The Primary Aſſemblies ſhall name electors in proportion to the 
number of active citizens reſiding in the town or canton. 

There ſhall be named one eleQor for a hundred active citizens pref 
ent, or not, in the Aſſembly. 

There ſhall be named two for one hundred and fifty- one to two hun- 
dred and fifty ; and ſo on in this proportion. Rs | 

VII. No man can be named eleQor, if along with the conditions 
neceſſary in order to be an active citizen, he does not join the following: 
Ila towns of more than fix thouſand inhabitants, that of being propri- 
etor or life · reuter of a property valued on the rolls of contribution, at a 
revenue equal to the bel value of two hundred days labour ; or of 
renting a houſe, valued on the fame rolls, at a revenue equal to the value 
of one hundred and fifty days labour, | 

In towns below ſix thouſand inhabitants, that of being proprietor or 
life-renter of a property, valued on the rolls of contribution, at a revenue 


equal to the local value of one hundred and fifty days labour; or of 
F renting 
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renting a houſe, valued. on the ſame rolls, at a revenue equal to the value 
of one hundred days labour. ; 

And, in the country, that of being proprietor or life-renter of a prop- 
erty, valued on the rolls of contribution, at a revenue equal to the lo- 
cal value of one hundred and fifty days labour ; or of being a farmer of 
— ee at the value of four hundred days la- 


Win reſpe& to toſe who ſhall be at the ſame time proprietors or 
bfe-renters on one hand, and tackſmen or farmers on the other, their 
powers on theſe different accounts ſhall be added together, to eſtabliſh 


their eligibility. © >. 364.1 
Yo 7: | Scrion III. 


| Eledoral Aſemblie— Nomination of Repreſentatives. © 
I. THE eleQors named in each department ſhall conyene in order 
to chooſe that number of repreſentatives, whoſe nomination ſhall belong 
to their department, and a number of ſubſtitutes equal to the third of the 
er ee | h | 
The Electoral Aſſemblies ſhall form themſelves, of full right, the laſt 
Sunday of March, if they have nat been convoked fooner by the public 


officers * law. | 
II. The repreſentatives and ſubſtitutes ſhall be choſen by an abſolute 


majority of votes, and cannot be choſen but from amongſt the active cit· 


izens in the department. : | f | 

III. All the active citizens, whatever be their condition, profeſſion, 
or contribution, may be choſen repreſentatives of the nation. | 
IV. Thoſe, however, ſhall be obliged to decide between one or 
other ſituation Miniſters, and other agents of the executive power, 
removeable at pleaſure ; Commiſſioners of the national treaſury ; Collec- 
tors and receivers of dire& contributions; Superintendants of the collec- 
tion or management of indire& contributions and national domains, and 
thoſe who, under any denomination whatever, are attached to the em- 
or ng the military or civil houſehold of the King. 

adminiſtrators, ſub-adminiſtrators, municipal officers, and com- 

mandants of the national. guards, ſhall alſo be obliged to make a choice. 

V. The exerciſe of judiciary functions ſhall be incompatible with 
thoſe of a repreſentative of the nation, during all the continuance of the 


| "The Judges ſhall be replaced by their ſubſtitutes, and the King ſhall 
provide, by briefs of commiſſion, for the replacing of his commiſſaries 
at the tribunals. | 
VI. The members of the legiſlative body may be re-elefted to the 
next legiſlature ; but not afterwards, till after an interval of one legiſla- 
ture. 
VII. The repreſentatives. named in the departments, ſhall not be 
repreſentatives of a particular department, but of the whole nation, and 
no mandate can be given them. * | 
SecTion IV. 


„ "Seſſion and Rigulation of the Primary and Ehforal Aﬀenblicr 


I. THE funtions of the Primary and Electoral Afemblies are 
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limited to the right of electing; and as ſoon as the elections are oyer, 


they ſhall ſeparate, and ſhall not form themſelves anew, but when they 


| be convoked ; if it be not in the caſe of Se. II. Art. I. and of 

&&, III. Aft. I. above. ö 

II. No active citizen can enter or vote in an aſſembly, if he is armed. 

III. Armed force cannot be introduced in the meeting, except at 
the expreſs deſire of the Aſſembly, unleſs in the caſe of actual violence, 
when the order of the Preſident ſhall be ſufficient to call in the aid of 
public force. | | 

IV. Evety two years, there ſhall be drawn up in each diſtri, liſt 
by cantons of the active citizens; and the liſt of each canton ſhall be 
publiſhed and poſted up two months before the meeting of the Primary 
Aſſembly. The proteſts which ſhall be made either againſt the right 
of citizens named in the liſt, or on the part of thoſe who ſhall affirm that 
they are unjuſtly omitted, ſhall be carried to the tribunals, to be there 
fummarily decided upon. | ary 

The liſt ſhall ſerve to regulate the admiſſion of citizens in the next Pri- 
mary Aſſembly, in oy point that ſhall not have been aſcertained by a 
fentence pronounced before the fitting of the Aſſembly | 

V. The Eletoral Aſſemblies have the right of verifying the qualificas 


. tions and powers of thoſe who ſhall preſent themſelves there ; and their 


deciſions ſhall be proviſionally executed, with a reſerve for the ſentence 
of the legiſlative body at the time of the verification of the powers of 


een | | 

I. In no caſe, and under no pretext, ſhall the King, or any agents 
named by him, interfere in queſtions relative to the regularity of the con- 
vocations, the ſitting of aſſemblies, the form of elections, or the political 
rights of citizens. Without prejudice, however, to the functions of the 
commiſſaries of the King, in the caſes determined by law, where queſ- 
tions relative to the political rights of citizens ought to be carried to the 
tribunals, 


. | Scrion V. f | 

Meeting of the Repreſentatives in the National Legiſlative Aſſembly. . - 

I, THE repreſentatives ſhall aſſemble on the firſt Monday of May, 
in the place of the meeting of the laſt legiſlature. 

II. They ſhall form themſelves, proviſionally, into an Aſſembly, un- 
der the preſidence of the eldeſt, to verify the powers of the repreſenta- 
uves ent. 

Il. As ſoon as theſe ſhall be verißed, to the number of three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-· three members, they ſhall conſtitute themſelves under 
the title of the National Legi/lative Aſembly; they ſhall name a preſi- 
. {ELD PEH ATR the exerciſe of their 

ns. 5 

IV. During the whole of the month of May, if che number of repre - 
ſentatives preſent fall ſhort of thtee hundred and ſeventy- three, the Aſ- 
ſembly ſhall not perform any legiſlative act. They may iſſue an arret, - 
enjoining the abſent members to attend to their functions within fifteen | 
days at fartheſt, under a penalty of three thouſand livres, if they do not 
produce an excuſe which ſhall be deemed lawful by the legillative body 
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V. On the laſt day of May, whatever be the number of ment2re 
protent, they all-eo tute themſelves a National Legiſlative Aſſembly, 
VI. The repreſentatives ſhall pronounce in a body, in the name of 
the French the oath, © 40 ie free, or die. | 
They ſhall then individually take the oath, to maintain, with all their 
fower, the Conſtitution of the kingdom, decreed by the National Conflituent 
Aſſembly during the years 1789, 1790, and 1791-; to propoſe or aſſent to 
nothing in the courſe of the legiſlatore, which may at all tend to infringe 
i f and to be, in every reſped, faithful to the Nation, the Law, 2 


„Vin. The repreſentatives of the nation are inviolable ; they cannot 
be examined, accuſed, or judged at any time with reſpect to what they 
have ſaid, written, or done, in the exerciſe of their functions of repreſent- 
Uives. | 
VIII. They may for a crime be ſeized in the act, or in virtue of an 
order of arreſt ; but notice ſhall be given of it, without delay, to the 
Legiſlative Body; and. the proſecution ſhall not be continued, till after 
the Legiſlati y ſhall have decided that there is ground for accu- 
| | Fu 
| 1 HAF. 1: 
Or Thy Rorarrv, THE Rtcency, aud THE MinigTErs, 


Section I. 
wal Of the Royalty and the King. 
. Tux repay is indivitble, and delegated hereditarity to the 


race on the throne, male to male, by order of primogeniture, to the 


ual excluſion of women and their deſcendants. 


othing is prejudged reſpecting the effect of renunciations in the race 


on the throne. | | , 

II. The perſon of the king is ſacred and inviolabls: his only title 
is King of the French. g | 
III. There is no authority in France ſuperior to that of the law. 
The king reigns only by it, and it is only in the name of the law that he 
can require obedience. 

IV. The king, on his acceſſion to the throne, or at the period of his 
majority; ſhall take to the Nation in the preſence of the legiflative body, 
the oath, . To be faithful to the Nation, and to the Law ; to employ all 
the power delegated to him, to maintain the Conſtitution decreed by the Na- 
— — Aſſembly in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791 ; and to 


eine body tall nor be afembled, the king ſhall cauſ 
the legiſlati not be the ki cauſe 2 
2 — 2 


promiſe to repeat it as ſoon ag the legiſlative ſhall-afſemble. 
V. IF, one month after an invitation by the legiſlative body, the king 


has not taken this oath; or if aſter taking it he ſhall retract, he ſhall be 


deemed to have abdicated the royalty. | 
3 K . VI. 1 
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VL If the king put himſelf at the head of an army, and dire& the 
forces of it againſt the nation; or if he do not oppoſe, by a formal act, 
any ſuch enterpriſe undertaken in his name, he ſhall be deemed to have 


abdicated. 

VII. If the king, having gone out of the kingdom, do not return, 
on the invitation of the legiſlative body, and within the delay fixed by 
the proclamation, which cannot be leſs than two months, he ſhall be 
deemed to have abdicated. © 

'The delay ſhall commence from the day when the proclamation of 
the legiſlative body ſhall have been publiſhed in the place of its ſitting 
and the miniſters ſhall be obliged, under their 8 to perform 
all the acts of the executive power, the exerciſe of which ſhall be ſuſ- 
pended in the hands of the abſent king. 

VIII. After abdication, expreſs or legal, the king ſhall be in the 
claſs of citizens, and may be accuſed and tried, like them, for acts poſ- 
terior to his abdication. ; 

IX. The particular effects which the king poſſeſſes at his acceſhon 
to the throne, are irrevocably united to the domain of the Nation; he 
has the diſpoſition of thoſe which he acquires on his own private ac- 
count ; if he has not diſpoſed of them, they are in like manner united at 
the end of the reign. 

X. The Nation Deer 
a civil liſt, of which the Legiſſative Body ſhall fix the ſum at the com- 
mencement of each reign, for the whole duration of that reign. 

XI. The king hall appoint an adminiſtrator of the civil liſt, who 
ſhall inſtitute all ſuits for the king, and againſt whom all actions for 
debts of the king ſhall be carried on, and judgments given and executed. 
Sentences of condemnation, obtained by the creditors of the civil liſt, 
nnr 77-7 aye oa 

une, 


XII. The king ſhall have, independent of the 1 
che 


which ſhall be farniſhed him by the citizens, national guards 

ce of his reſidence, a guard paid from the funds of the civil liſt. It 
„ two hundred foot, and ſix hundred 

e. 
- The degrees and rules of adyancement ſhall be the in it as 
amongſt the troops of the line. But thoſe who compoſe the king's 
guards, ſhall paſs through all the degrees excluſively amongſt themſelves, 
and cannot obtain any in the army of the line. 4 

The king cannot chooſe his guards, but amongſt thoſe who are at 
preſent” in active ſervice in the troops of the line, or amongſt the citi- 
zens who have ſerved a year in the national guards, provided they are 
word bony kingdom, and that they have previouſly taken the civic 
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Scrion II. | 

I. THE king — + . ghteen complete; and 
. ing is a minor till the age of ei ; 

during his minority there ſhall be a regent of the kingdom, II. The 
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II. The regency belongs to the relation of the king who is the 
next in degree according to the order of ſucceſſion to the throne, and 
who has attained the age of twenty-five, provided he be a Frenchman 
reſident in the kingdom, and not preſumptive heir to any other crown, 
and have taken the civic oath, 

Women are excluded from the regenty. 

III. If a minor king have no relations who unite the above quali. 
ties, the regent of the kingdom ſhall be elected as is directed in the fol. 
lowing articles: 

IV. The Legiſlative Body ſhall not ele& the regent. 

V. The electors of each diſtrict ſhall aſſemble in the chief place of 

their diſtri, after a proclamation, which ſhall be iflued in the firſt 
week of the new reign, by the legiſlative body, if convened ; and if ſep. 
arated, the miniſter of juſti be bound to make that proclamatiog 
in the ſame week. 
VI. The electors ſhall name in every diſtrict, by individual ſcrutiny, 
and abſolute plurality of votes, à citizen eligible, and reſident in the 
diſtrict, to whom they ſhall give by the proces· verbal of the election, a 
Ipecial mandate, limited to the ſole function of electing the citizen 
whom he ſhall judge in his heart and conſcience the maſt worthy of be- 
ing regeat of the kingdom. 

VII. The citizens having theſe manCates, elected in the diſtri, ſhall 
be bound to aſſemble in the town where the legiſlative body holds his 
ſeat, the fortieth day at fartheſt, counting from that of the advancement 
of the minor king to the throne ; and they ſhall form there the eleQoral 
* who ſhall proceed to the nomination of the regent. 

III. 
ny and abſolute plurality of votes. 

IX. The electoral aſſembly cannot employ itſelf, but relative to this 

election, and ſhall ſeparate as ſoon as the election is finiſhed. Every 


other act which it attempt, is declared unconſtitutional, and af 


po effect. | 7 j 

X. The electoral aſſembly ſhall make its preſident preſent the pro- 
ces-yerbal of the election to the legiſlative body, who, after having ver- 
thed the regularity of the election, ſhall make it public over all the king- 
dom by a proclamation, | ; 

XI, regent exerciſes, till the king's majority, all the functions 
of royalty, and is not perſonally ref] for the acts of his ad- 
miniſtratiqn, | 
XII. The regent cannot begin the exerciſe of his functions, till af- 
ter taking to the nation, in the preſence. of the legiſlative body, an oath, 
To be faithful to the nation, the — and the king ; and to employ all the 
power delegated to the king, and of which the exerciſe is e to bim 
2 22 of Lake bing, — te Confetien 4 creed by — 

ational Conſtituent in t X 1790, 1791, 
2 8 n 

If the legiſlative body is not aſſembled, the regent ſhall cauſe a proc- 
lamation to be iſſued, in which ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and a prom- 
iſe to repeat it as ſoon as the legiſlative body ſhall be met. Is ts 


The elechon of the regent ſhall be made by individual ſcrut- | 
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XIII. As long as the regent is not entered on the exerciſe of his 
functions, the ſanftion of the laws remains ſuſpended ; the miniſters 
continue to perform, under their reſponſibility, all the acts of the ex- 
ecutive power. 

XIV. As ſoon as the regent ſhall take the oath, the legiſlative bo- 
dy ſhall fix his allowance, which ſhall not be altered during his regency. 

XV. If on account of the 22 of the relation called to the re- 

„it has devolved to a more diſtant relation, or been ſettled 
election, the regent who ſhall have entered on the exerciſe of it 
continue his functions till the majority of the king. | 

XVI. The regency of the kingdom confers no right over the per- 
ſon of the minor king. | 

XVII. The care of the minor king ſhall be confided to his moth» 
er; and if he has no mother, or if ſhe be married again at the time 
of her ſon's acceſſion to the throne, or if ſhe marry again during the mi- 
nority, the care of him ſhall be delegated by the legiſlative body. 

Neither the regent, nor his deſcendants, nor a woman, can be choſen 
as guardian of the minor king. 

XVIII. In caſe of the king's inſanity, notoriouſly admitted, legally 
pu and declared by the legiſlative body, after three ſucceſſive de- 

iberations held monthly, there ſhall be a regency, as long as ſuch inca- 
pacity continues, 
Section III. 
Of the Royal Family. 

I. THE preſumptive heir ſhall bear the name of Prince Royal. 
He cannot go out of the kingdom, without a decree of the legiſlative 
body, and the king's conſent. . 

If he is gone out of it, and if, being arrived at eighteen years of age, 
he do not return to France, after being required by a proclamation of 
the legiſlative body, he is held to have abdicated the right of ſucceſhon 
to the throne. 

IL If the preſumptive heir be a minor, the relation of full age, and 
next in order to the regency, is bound to reſide within the kingdom. In 
caſe of his going out of it, and not returning on the requiſition of the 
legiſlative body, he ſhall be held to have abdicated his right to the 
regency. 

III. The mother of the minor king, having the care of him, or the 
guardian elected, if they go out of the kingdom, forfeit their charge. 

If the mother of the preſumptive heir, a minor, go out of the king- 
dom, ſhe cannot, even after her return, have the care of her minor ſon, 
become king, but by a decree of the legiſlative body. 

IV. A law ſhall be made to regulate the education of the minor 
king, and that of the minor heir preſumptive. 

V. The members of the royal family called to the eventual ſueceſ- 
ion to the throne enjoy the rights of an active citizen, but are not eligi- 
ble to any places, employs, or functions, in the nomination of the peop 

Excepting the places of miniſters, they are capable of offices and em- 
ploys in the nomination of the king; however, they cannot be com- 
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mongers in or fleet, nor fulfil the fanQions of 
ee 


ambaſſy. 
dors, wi the legiſlative body, granted on the propoſ. 
tion of the he ng. 

VI. _ 2 of the royal family, called to the eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion to ſhall add the denomination of French Prince, to 
the name Abh. have been given them in the civil act, ſtating their 
birth; and this name can neither be nymic, nor formed of 2 
the qualifications aboliſhed by the preſent conſtitution. 

The denomination of Prince cannot be given to any other individual, 
and ſhall convey no privilege, nor any exception, to the common rights 
of all Frenchmen. 

VII. The acts by which ſhall be its awed ts kinds marriages, 

deaths of the French princes, ented to the legiſlative 
= who ſhall command the depoſit of 05 php in their archives. 
e land) ſhall be granted to the member; 
Jo 

The younger ſons of the king ſhall receive, at the age of twenty-five, 

or on their AC an annuity, the amount of which ſhall be fixed by 


the legiſlative and which ſhall terminate with the extinQion of 
their male heirs. | 
SzcTion IV. 
Qf Miniſters. 


* TO the king alone belongs the choice and revocation of miniſ- 


„ The members of the preſent national aſſembly, and fucceediog 
res, the members of the tribunal of annulment, and thoſe who 
ſhall ſerve in the high jury, cannot be advanced to the miniſtry, nor re. 
ceive any offices, gifts, penſions, ſalaries, or commiſſions from the exec- 
utive power, or its agents, during the continuance of their functions, 
por during two years after having finiſhed the exerciſe of them. 
' The fame ſhall de the caſe with reſp & to thoſe who ſhall be only 
ww in the liſt of the high jury, * all the time that their in- 
IT. Fo pres the exerciſe of loy, either i 
o one can enter exer in 
che bureaux of miniſters, xo thoſe .of the — — of public 
ak haying taken the civic oath, and having verified his hav- 
It. 
| V. No order of the king can be executed, if it be not ſigned by 
bim, and counterſigned by the miniſter or comptroller of the depart- 
ment. 
V. The miniſters are are reſponſible for all the offences committed by 
them againſt the national ſafety and the conſtitution ; 
For every attack on individual property and li - 
For every waſte of the money allotted for the * of their de · 
{ VI. Ta vo caſe can the written or verbal order of a king ſhelter a 
miniſter from reſponſibility. 
VII. The miniſters are bound to preſent every year to the legiſlative 
body, at the opening of the ſeſſion, the Nate of the expenſes of their de- 
"Pun j. 
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to give 3n_accoynt of the employment of the ſums deſtined 
that Fab. 4 and to mention the abuſes which may have crept into 
the different of the government. | 
VIII. No miniſter in or out of place can be criminally proſecuted 
for any tranſaction of his adminiſtration, without a decree of the legiſla · 
— — ——— 


Or ru Exzacisz or TuIY Lrcitative Powrx. 
Section I. 


Powers and Fun&ions of the National Legiſlative Aſſembly. 


1. TRE conftitgtion delegates excluſvely to the legillative body, 
the powers and fundtions following: 

1. To propoſe and decree laws: the king can only invite the legif- 
lative body to take an object into conſideration. 

2. To fix the public expenſes. * 

3. To eſtabliſh the public contributions to determine their nature, 
quantity, duration, and mode of collection. 

4- To divide the dire& contribution amongſt the departments of the 
kingdom—to ſuperintend the employ of all the public revenue, and to 
demand an account of it. | 

5. To decree the creatiqn or ſuppreſſion of public offices. 

6. To determine the quality, weight, impreſſion, and name of the 
coin, 

7. To permit or prohibit the introduction of foreign troops into the 
ray territories, and of foreign naval forces into the ports of the 
kingdom. | 

8. To fix annually, after the propoſition of the king, the number of 
men and ſhips of which the land and naval armies ſhall be compoſed ; 
the pay and number of individuals of each rank; the rules of admiſ- 
ſion and promotion; the forms of enrolmeot and diſcharge ; the forma- 
tion of nayal equipments ; the admiſſion of foreign troops, or naval 
forces, into the ſeriice of France; and the pay of troops, in caſe of their 
being diſbanded, _ 

9. To regulate the adminiſtrative goverument, and the alienation of 
the nationa] domains. 

10. To proſecute before the high national court, the miniſters and 
B agents of the executive power, in what relates to their reſpon- 
ibility, 

To accuſe and proſecute beforg the ſame court, thoſe who ſhall be 
charged with any attack or conſpiracy againſt the general ſafety of the 
{tate, or againſt the conſtitution. | 
11. To eſtabliſh the laws, according to which marks of honour or 
decoration, purely perſona), ſhall be granted to thoſe who have rendered 

gran 
tervices to the ſtate. 


12. The legiſlative the ri decree public honours 
th tpipiey of els wan. * Wir 
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II. War cannot be determined on, but by a decree of the legiſlatire 
body, paſſed on the formal and neceſſary propoſition of the king, and ſanc. 
tioned by him. | 

In the caſe of imminent or commenced hoſtilities, of an ally to be ſup. 
ported, or a right to be preſerved by force of arms, the King ſhall notity 
= _ without delay to the . body, and ſhall declare the res- 

ons of it. 
bx N the legiſlative body be not fitting, the King ſhall aſſemble it imme. 
ately. 

If the legiſlative body decide that war ought not to be made, the King 
ſhall immediately take meaſures to ſtop or prevent all hoſtilities, the min. 
iſters being reſponſible for delays. 

If the legiſlative body find that the hoſtilities commenced are a palpa- 
ble aggreſſion on the part of miniſters, or any other agent of the execu- 
tive power, the author of the aggreſſion ſhall be proſecuted criminally, 

During the whole courſe of war, the legiſlative body may require the 
King to negociate peace, and the King is bound to yield to this requi- 


ſition. 


On the immediate concluſion of war, the legiſlative body ſhall fix the 
time within which the troops levied above the peace eftabliſhment ſhall be 
diſcharged, and the army reduced to its ordinary ſtate. 

III. It belongs to the legiſlative body to ratify treaties of peace, al. 
2 and commerce; and no treaty ſhall have effect but by this rati- 

cation. | 

IV. The legiſlative body has the right of 'determining the place of 
its ſittings, of continuing them as long as it ſhall think neceſſary, and of 
adjourning; at the commencement of each reign, if it be not litting, it 
ſhall be bound to meet without delay. N | 

It has the right of police in the place of its fitting, and to ſuch extent 
around it as ſhall be determined. 

It has the right of diſcipline over its members ; but it can pronounce 
no heavier puniſhment than cenſure, arreſt for eight days, or impriſon- 
ment for three. 

It has the right of diſpoſing, for its ſafety, and the reſpe& that is due 


to it, of the forces which ſhall be placed, by its conſent, in the city where 


it ſhall hold its ſittings. 

V. The executive power cannot march, or quarter or ſtation any 
troops of the line within thirty thouſand toiſes of the legiſlative body, ex- 
cept on its requiſition, or by its authority, 


SecTion II, 
Holding of the Sittings, and Form of Deliberating. 


I. 'THE deliberations of the legiſlative body ſhall be public, and the 
ings of its ſittings ſhall be printed. 

II. The legiſlative body may, however, on any occaſion, form itfclf 
into a general committee, 1 

Fiſty members ſhall have a right to demand this. 

During the continuance of the general committee, the aſſiſtants ſhall 
retire, the chair of the preſident ſhall be vacapt, and order ſhall be man- 
tained by the vice-preſident, III. No 
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III. No legiſlative act can be debated and decreed, except in the 
Following form: 

IV. The plan of a deerce ſhall be read thrice, at three intervals, the 

ſhorteſt of which cannot be leſs than eight days. 
V. The diſcuſhon ſhall be open or every reading ; nevertheleſs, 
ater the firſt or ſecond reading, the legiſlative body may declare that 
there is reaſon for adjournment, or. that there is no necd for delibera- 
tion; in this laſt caſe, the plan of the decree may be introduced again 
in the ſame ſeſhon. 

Every plan of a decree ſhall be printed and diſtributed before the ſec- 
ond reading of it can be commenced. 

VI. After the third reading, the preſident ſhall be bound to propoſe 
it to deliberation; and the legiſlative body ſhall decide, whether they 
are qualified to a definitive decree, or would rather chooſe to polt- 
E their deciſion, in order to gather more ample information on the 

ject. 

II. The legiſlative body cannot deliberate, if the meeting do not 
conſiſt of at leaſt two hundred members; and no decree ſhall be made, 
by the abſolute majority of votes. 

VIII. No plan of a law, which, after having been ſubmitted to dif- 


cuſſion, ſhall have been rejected after the third reading, can again be intro- 


duced the ſame ſeſſion. | 

IX. The preamble of every definitive decree ſhall announce, firſt 
the dates of thoſe ſittings at which the three readings of the plan of the 
decree were made; ſecond, the decree by which it ſhall have been 
appointed, after the third reading, to decide definitively. 

X. The kiqg ſhall refuſe his ſanction to the decrees whoſe preamble 
ſhall not atteſt the obſervance of the above forms; if any of thoſe decrecs 
be ſanctioned, the miniſters ſhall neither put to it the ſeal, nor promul- 
gate it, and their reſponſibility in this reſpect ſhall continue ſix years. 

XI. Excepting 1 theſe regulations, decrees recogniſed, and de- 
clared urgent by a previous deliberation of the legiſlative body; but they 
* modified, or revoked, in the courſe of the ſame ſeſſion. 

decree by which a matter ſhall have been declared urgent, ſhall 
announce the reaſons of it, and there ſhall be mention made ot this pre- 
vious decree in the preamble of the definitive decree, 


SzcTion III. 
Of the Royal Sandion. 


I. THE decrees of the legiſlative body are preſented to the king, 
who may refuſe his aſſent to them. 
II. In the calc of a refuſal of the royal aſſent, that refulal is only 


hen the two following legiflatures which ſhall follow that in which 

the decree was preſented, ſucceſhvely repreſent the ſame decree in 
the ſame terms in which it was as originally conceived, the king ſhall be 
III. The fe | expreſſed to each decree, by the fol 
II. ent of the king is to y ol- 

lowing formula, figned by the king : The ling conſents, and will cauſe 

it to be exccuted, ; The 


* 
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The ſuſpenſive refuſal is thus expreſſed : The Ling will examine, 
IV. The king is bound to expreſs his aſſent or refuſal, to eich 
© decree, within two months after it ſhall have been preſented. 

V. No decree to which the king has refuſed his aſſent, can be Pre- 
ſented to him by the ſame legiſlature. 

VI. The decrees ſanctioned by the king, and thoſe which have been 

reſented to him by three ſucceſſive legiſlatures, alone have the force of 1 
law, and bear the name and title of avs. 

VII. There ſhall be, however, executed as laws, without being ſub. 
jected to ſanction, thoſe acts of the legiſlative body which relate to its con- 
ſtitution as a deliberating aſſembly z 

Its interior police, and that which it may exerciſe in the external 
ſpace, which it ſhall have determined ; 3 

The verification of the powers of the members preſent ; 

The injunctions to abſent members; 

The convocation of the primary aſſemblies in caſe of delay; 

The exerciſe of conſtitutional ſuperintendence over the adminiſtratort 
and municipal officers; 

Queſtions of eligibility, or the validity of elections. 

Exempting likewiſe from ſanction, acts relative to the reſponſibility of 
miniſters, and all decrees importing that there is ground & accuſation, 

VIII, The decrees of the legiſlative body, concerning the eſtabliſh. 
ment, prorogation, and collection of public contributions, ſhall bear the 
name and title of laws; they ſhall be promulgated and executed without 
being ſubje& to ſanction, except with reſpect to thoſe diſpaſitions which 
ſhould eſtabliſh other penalties than pecuniary' fines and conſtraints. 

[Theſe decrees cannot be paſſed but after the obſervation of the formal- 
ities preſcribed by the articles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and q, of : ſect. II. of the 
preſent chapter; and the legiſlatiye body ſhall not inſert in them any diſ- 
poſitions foreign to their object. 


SzcTioun IV. 
Connexion of the Legiſlative Body with the King. 


I. WHEN the legiſlative body is definitively conſtituted, it ſhall 
ſend a deputation to. inform the king. The king may every year open 
the ſeſhon, and propoſe the objects, which, during its continuance, he 
thinks ought to be taken into conſideration : this form, however, is not 
to be conſidered as necefary to the activity of the legiſlative body. 

IL When the legiſlative body wiſhes to adjourn longer than fifteen 
days, it is bound to inform the king, by a deputation, at leaſt eight days 

evious. : 

III. A week, at leaſt, before the end of each ſeſſian, the legiſlative 
body ſhall ſend a deputation to the king, to announce to him the day on 
which it propoſes to terminate its fittings. The king may come, in or- 
der to cloſe the ſeſſion, | 

IV. If the king find it of importance to the welfare of the State, that 
the ſeſſion be continued, or that the adjournment be put off, or take place 
only for a ſhorter time, he may ſend a meſſage to this effect, on which 
the legiſlatiye body is bound to deliberate, V. The 
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v. Tue king ſhall convoke the legiſlative body, during the interval 
of its ſeſſion, at all times when the intereſt of the State ſhall appear to him 
to require it, as well as in thoſe caſes which the legiſlative body ſhall 
have foreſeen and determined, previous to their adjournment. 

VI. Whenever the King ſtall viſit the place of meeting of the legiſ- 
lative body, he ſhall be received and conducted back by a deputation ; he 
cannot be accompanied into the inner part of the hall by any except the 

rince royal and the miniſters. | 

VII. The preſident can in no caſe form part of a deputation. 

VIII. The legiſlative body ſhall ceaſe to be a deliberating body whilſt 
the king ſhall be preſent. | 

IX. The acts of correſpondence of the king with the legiſlative body, 
ſhall be always counterſigned by a miniſter. 

X. The miniſters of the king ſhall have admiſſion into the national 
legiſlative afſembly ;- they ſhall have a place aſſigned to them; they ſhall 
be heard always when they d it on objeQs relative to their ad- 
miniſtration, or when they ſhall be required to give information. They 
ſhall alſo be heard on objects foreign to their adminiſtration, when the 
national aſſembly ſhall grant them liberty to ſpeak. 


— — . U — 


CHAP. 1v. 


Or Tus Exxxcisz oF THE Erxtcurivt Powet. 
I. Tur pprene exccuine power reſides excluſively in the hands of 
the king. 

The king is the fi head of the general adminiſtration of the 
kingdom: the care of watching over the maintenance of public order 
and tranquillity is entruſted to him. 

The king is the ſupreme head of the land and ſea forces. | 

To the king is delegated the care of watching over the exterior ſe- 
curity of the kingdom, and of maintaining its rights and poſfeſhons. * 

II. The king names ambaſſadors, and the other agents of political 
negociations. . 

He beſtows the command of armies and fleets, and the ranks of 
Marſhal of France and Admiral. 

He names two thirds of the rear-admirals, one half of the lieutenant- 
generals, camp marſhals, captains of ſhips, and colonels of the national 
gendarmerie. * f 

He names a third of the colonels and lieutenant- colonels, and a ſixth 
of the lieutenants of ſhips—the whole in conformity to the laws with 
reſpect to promotion. 

e appoints, in the civil adminiſtration of the marine, the directors, 
the comptrollers, the treaſurers of the arſenals, the maſters of the works, 
the under · maſters of civil buildings, half of the maſters of adminiſtration, 
and of the under · maſters of conſtruction. 

He appoints the commiſſaries of the tribunals. ps 

He appoints the chief ſuperintendants of the adminiſtration of indirect 
contributions, and the adminiſtration of national domains. H 
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He ſuperintends the coinage of money, and appoints che officers eq. 
truſted with this ſuperiatendence in the general commiſſion and the 
mints. 

The effigy of the king is ſtruck on all the coinage of the kingdom. 

III. The king orders letters patent, btevets, and commiſſions, to be 
delivered to all the public offices that onght to receive them. 

IV. The king orders a liſt of penſions and gratifications to be made 
out, for the purpoſe of being preſented to the legiſlative body each ſeſ- 
ſion, and decreed, if there is reaſon for it. 07; | 


Section I. 

RE ile Promulgation of Laws. 

I. THE executive power is charged with ordering the ſeal of fats 
to be put to laws, and cauſing them to be promplgated. 

It is equally charged with cauſing to be promulgated and executed, 
thoſe acts of t ewe body whicli have no need of the ſanction of 
the king. 7 | 

II. Two copies of each law ſhall be made, both ſigned by the king, 
counterſigned by the miniſter of juſtice, and ſealed with the ſeal of State. 
The one ſhall be depoſited in the "archives of the ſeal; and the other 
ſhall be ſent to the archives of the legiſlative body. 

III. The promulgation of laws ſhall be thus expreſſed : 

« N. (the king's name) by the grace of God and the conſtitutional 
law of the State, King of the French, to all preſent and to come, grect- 
ing. The National Aſſembly has decreed, and we will and ordain as 

ollows : | 
b (5 a literal copy of the decree ſhall be inſerted, without any va- 
T1ation. 

We command and ordain to all adminiſtrative bodies and courts of 
juſtice, to cauſe theſe preſents to be tranſcribed on their regiſters, read 
and publiſhed, and poſted up in their departments and refpeQtive places 
of reſort, and executed as a law of the realm ; in witneſs of which we 
have ſigned theſe preſents, to which we have cauſed the ſeal of the 
State to be put.” | x 

IV. If the king be a minor, laws, proclamations, and other acts 
proceeding from the royal authority during the regency, ſhall be con- 
ceived in theſe terms; | | | 

N. (the name of the t) regerit of the kingdom, in the name 
of N. (the king's name) by the grace of God and the conſtitutional law 
of the State, King of the French, &c.” 

V. The executive power is bound to ſend the laws to the adminiſ- 
trative bodies and courts of juſtice, to be certified that they are ſo ſent, 
and to anſwer for it to the legiſlative body. 

VI. The executive power cannot make any law, not even proviſion- 
al, but merely proclamations, conformable to the laws, to ordain or en- 
force the execution. 

1 Secrion II. 


Of the Interior Adminiſtration. ; 


I THERE is in each ent 4 ſoperior admigiſtration, and in 
3 25 t 4 ſuperior 
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It. Tue adminiſtrators have no character of repreſentation. 

They are agents, choſen for a time by the people, to exerciſe, under 
the ſuperintendence and the authority of the king, the adminiſtrative 
functions. ; g ; | 

III. can neither intermeddle in the exerciſe of the legiſlative 
power; nor ſuſpend the execution of the laws, nor aſſume any authority 
oyer judicial proceedings, nor over military regulations or operations. 

IV. The adminiſtrators are effentially charged with the repartition 
of the direct taxes, and with the ſuperintendence of the funds ariſing 
from all the contributions and public revenues in ther territory. 

It belongs to the legiſlative power to determine the rules and mode 
of their functions, both with reſpect to the objects above mentioned, as 
well as with reſpect to all the other parts of the interior adminiſtration. 

V. The king has the right of annulling ſuch acts of the adminiſtra- 
tors of department, as are contrary to the law, or the orders he has 
tranſmitted to them. 

He may in caſe of obſtinate diſobedience, or of their endangeriag, by 
their acts, the ſafety or peace of the public, ſuſpend them from their 
functions. 

VI. The adminiſtrators of department have alſo the right of annull - 
ing the acts of the ſub- adminiſtrators of diſtrict, contrary to the laws or 
to the arrets of adminiſtrators of department, or to the orders which the 
latter ſhall have given or tranſmitted. . 

They may likewiſe, in caſe of an obſtinate diſobedience on the part of 
the ſub· adminiſtrators, or if the latter endanger, by their acts, the public 
ſafety or tranquillity, ſuſpend them from their functions, with the reſerve 
of informing the king, who may remove or confirm the ſuſpenſion. 

VII. The king, if the adminiſtrators of department ſhall not uſe the 
power which is.delegated to them in the article above, may directly an- 
nul the acts of ſub-adminiſtrators, and ſuſpend them in the Lime caſes. 
VIII. Wheneyer the king ſhall pronounce.or confirm the ſuſpenſion 
of adminiſtrators, or ſub-· adminiſtrators, he ſhall inform the legiſlative 
body. This body may either remove or confirm the ſuſpenſion, or even 
diſſolve the culpable adminiſtration ; and, if there be ground, remit all 
the adminiſtrators, or ſome of them, to the criminal tribunals, or enforce 
agunſt them the decree of accuſation. 


SecTion III. 
of External Connexions. 


I. THE King alone can keep up foreign political connexions, con- 
duct negociations, make preparations of war proportioned to thoſe of the 
8 ſtates; diſtribute the land and ſea forces, as he ſhall judge 
moſt ſuitable, and regulate their direction in caſe of war. | 

II. —_ declaration of war ſhalt be made in theſe terms: By the 
King of the French, in the name of the Nation. 

III. It belongs to the King to reſolve and ſign with all foreign 
powers, all treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, and other conven- 
tions which he ſhall judge neceſſary for the welfare of the State, with a 
reſerve for the ratification of the legiſlative body. | 

CHAP. 
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-. CHAP. V. 


Or Tas Jopiciar Power. 


L Tat judicial power can in no caſe be exerciſed, either by the 
legiſlative body or the king. | | 

II. Juſtice ſhall be gratuitouſly rendered, by judges choſen for a 
time by the people, inſtituted by letters patent of the king, who cannot 
refuſe to grant them. They cannot be depoſed, but for Eee duly 
judged ; nor ſuſpended, but for an accuſation admitted. 

The public accuſers ſhall be named by the people. | 

III. The tribunals cannot either interfere in the exerciſe of the le. 
giſlative power, or ſuſpend the execution of the laws, or undertake the 
adminiſtrative functions, or cite before them the adminiſtrators, on ac- 
count of their functions. | 

IV. The citizens cannot be withdrawn from the judges whom the 
law aſſigus to them by any commiſſion, or by any other attributions or 
- vocations than thoſe which are determined by the laws. 

V. The right of the citizens to terminate definitively their diſpute 
by the way of arbitration, ſhall receive no infringement from the acts of 
the legiflative power. | —— 

VI. The ordinary courts of juſtice cannot receive any civil action, 
until it be certified to them that the parties have appea or that the 
purſuer has cited the oppoſite party to appear before mediators, to en- 
deavour to bring about a reconciliation. 

VII. There ſhall be one or more judges of peace in the canton 
and in the towns. The number of them ſhalt be determined by the 
legiſlative power. 

VIII. It belongs to the legiſlative power to regulate the number 
and exterit of juriſdiction of the tribunals, and the number of judges of 
which each tribunal ſhall be compofed. | | 
IX. In criminal matters, no citizen can be tried, but on an accuſa - 

tion received by a jury, or decreed by the legiſlative body, in the caſes 
where it belongs to it to purſue the accuſation. 

After the admiſſion of the accuſation, the fact ſhall be recogniſed and 
declared by a jury. | 

The accuſed ſhall have a right to refuſe, as far as twenty jurors, 
without aſſigning reaſons. | 

The jury which declares the fact, cannot be of fewer than twelve 
members. " | 

The application of the law ſhall be made by judges. 

The inſtruction of the proceſs ſhall be public, and the aſſiſtance of 
counſel cannot be refuſed to the accuſed. 

No man acquitted by a lawful jury, can be retaken or accuſed on 
account of the fact. 

X. No man can be ſeized upon, but in order to be conducted before 
an officer of police: and no man can be arreſted or detained, but in vir. 
tue of a mandate of the officers of polioe ; of an order for perſonal 
arreſtation by a tribunal ; of a decree of accuſation of the 11 
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body, in the'caſes where it belongs to it to ounce ; or of a ſentence 
of impriſonment or detention for the ſake of correction. 

XI. E man ſeized upon and — before an officer of 
police, hall Miggnarained immediately, or at in twenty-four hours. 
If it reſult from the examination, that there be no ground for blame 
againſt him, he ſhall be directly ſet at liberty ; or if there be ground to 
ſend him to a houſe of arreſt, he ſhall be conducted there with the leaſt 
e 

II. No man arreſted can be detained if he give ſufficient bail, in 
all caſes where the law permits a man to remain free under bail. 
XIII. No man, in the caſes when detention is authoriſed by the 
law, can be conducted or detained any where, but in thoſe places legally 
and publickly marked out as houſes of arreſt, of juſtice, or priſons. 
XIV. No guard nor jailor can receive or detain any man, but in 
virtue of a mandate, order of arreſt, decree of accuſation, or ſentence, 
mentioned in the tenth article above, nor without tranſcribing them in 
n 
XV. Every guard or jailor iI bound, and no order can releaſe him 
from the obligation, to produce the detained to the civil officer 
who ſuperintends the police of the houſe of arreſt, as often as it ſhall be 


required of him. 
"The produtifes of the perſon detained; canner allo be msd to his 


relations and friends, who bring an order-from a civil officer, who ſhall 
be bound always to grant it, unleſs the guard or jailor produce an order 
_— e cribed in his regiſter, to keep the perſon arreſted 
ecret. 


XVI. Every man, whatever be his place or occupation, except thoſe | 
to whom the law confides the right of arreſtation, who ſhall give, ſign, 
execute, or make to be executed, an order to arreſt a citizen ; or who- 
erer, even in the caſes of arreſtation authoriſed by the law, ſhall conduct, 
receive, or retain a citizen, in a place of detention not publickly and 
legally marked out ; and or jai ——— 
tion to the diſpoſition of the above XIV. and XV. articles; be 
culpable of the crime of arbitrary detention. 

XVII. No man can be taken up, or proſecuted, on account of the 
— which he has made to be printed or publiſhed, whatever be 
their ſubject, if he has not defignedly provoked diſobedience to the law, 
outrage to the eſtabliſhed powers, and reſiſtance to their acts, or any of 
the actions declared crimes or offences by the aw. 

The cenſure of all the acts of the eſtabliſhed powers is permitted : but 


voluntary calumnies againſt the probity of public officers, and againſt the 


rectitude of their intentions in the exerciſe of their functions, may be 
proſecuted by thoſe who are the ſubjects of them. 

Calumnies or injurious layiogs againſt any kind of perſons, relative to 

4 I 

XVIII. No man can be judged, either civilly or criminally, for 
acts of writing, printing or publiſhing, except it has been recogniſed 
and declared by a jury, 1ſt, that there is an offence in the writing de- 
nounced ; 2d, that the perſon proſecuted is guilty of it. oY 
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XIX. There ſhall be, for the whole kingdom, one only tribucyj f 
annulment, eſtabliſhed near the legiſlative body. Its fundtions ſhall bs, 
to pronounce + 09% 

On demands of annulment of judgments gems) laſt fa 
the tribunals ; 

On demands of being remitted from one tribunal a era for laws 
ful cauſes of ſuſpicion ; 

On regulations reſpecting judges, and ſuits againſt, a whole tribunal. 
XX. In queſtions of annulment, the tribunal of annulment ſhall never 
take cogniſance of the affair itſelf; but after having annulled the ſer 
tence which ſhall have been pronounced in a proceſs, and in which the 
forms have been violated, or which ſhall contain an expreſs contradiction 
to the law, it ſhall remit the original affair to the tribunals which 

to decide on it. 

—- When, after being twice annulled, a ſentence pronounced by 
a third tribunal ſhall be attacked on the fame grounds as at firſt, the 
queſtion ſhall no more be judged by he tribunal of annulment, without 
having been ſubmitted to the legiſlativt body, who ſhall paſs a decret 
declarative of the law, to which the tribunal of annulment ſhall be 
bound to conform. 

XXII. Every year, the tribunal of be bound to 
ſend to the bar of the legiſtative body a deputation oh eight of its mem. 
bers, to preſent a ſtate of the deciſions paſſed; on the margin of each of 
which ſhall be placed a ſhort account of the affair, and the text of the 

law which ſhall have determined the deciſion. 

XXIII. A high national court, formed of the members of the tri. 
bunal of annulment, and of high jurors, fhall take cognifance of offences 
committed by the miniſters and prineipal agents of the executive power, 
and of thoſe crimes which attack the general ſafety of the State, after 
the legiſlative body ſhall have paſſed a — for accuſation. 

It ſhall not be aſſembled but at the proclamation of the legi 
body, and at the diſtance of thirty thouſand toiſes at leaſt from the 
place where the legiſlative body Holds its meetings. 7 

XXIV. The orders iſſued for executing the judgment of the tribu · 
nals ſhall be conceived” in theſe terms: 

N. (the name of the king) by the grace of God, and by the conſti- 
tutional law of the State, King of the French, to all preſent and to come, 
greeting. The tribunal of has paſſed the following judgment :” 
—{(Here ſhall follow a copy of the judgment, 1 in which ſhall be mention · 
ed the names of the . 


« We charge and enjoin all * upon the preſent demand, to put - 


the ſaid judgment into; execution, our commiſſaries of the tribunals to 
enforce the lame, and all the commanders and officers of the public force 
to be aſſiſting with their force, when it ſhall be legally required: in wit- 
neſs of which, the preſent judgment has been ſigned by the preſident of 
the tribunal, and by the regiſter.” 

XXV. The functions of the king's commiſſaries in the tribunals 
ſhall be, to require the obſervance of the laws in the judgments to be 
tives, and to canke thendog bs kxncuted after they are palied. 
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They ſhall not be public accuſers ; but they ſhall be heard on all 
accuſations, and ſhall require, 292 regularity of forms, and, 
before judgment, application of the law. | 
© XXVI. The king's commiſfaries in the tribunals ſhall denounce ta 
the director of the jury, either officially, or according to orders given 
them by the king ; ; 

Offences' againſt the individual liberty of citizens, againſt the free cir- 
culation of proviſions and other objects of commerce, and againſt the 
collection of contributions; | 1 | 

Offences by which the execution of orders given by the king, in the 
exerciſe of the functions delegated to him, ſhall be diſturbed or impeded ; 

Infringements on the laws of nations: oppoſition to the execution of 
judgments ; and to all executive acts proceeding from eſtabliſhed powers. 

XXVII. The miniſter of juſtice ſhall denounce to the tribunal of 
appeal, by means of the king's commiſſary, and without prejudice to the 
rights of the parties intereſted, the acts in which the judges have exceed- 
ed the bounds of their power. 

The tribunal ſhall annul theſe acts; and if they give ground for for- 
feiture, the fact ſhall be repreſented to the legiſlative body, which 
paſs the decree of accuſation if there be ground, and refer the parties 
informed againſt to the high national court. 

TITLE VV. 


Or tus Puntic Force. 


I. THE public force is inſtituted to defend the State againſt external 
enemies, and to maintain internal order and the execution of the laws. 

II. It is compoſed 
Of the land and ſea armies 

Of the troops ſpecially deſtined for home ſervice ; 

And, ſubſidiarily; of the active citizens, and their children of age to 
bear arms, regiſtered in the roll of national guards, | 

III. The national guards do not form a military body, or an inſti- 
— 22 they are the citizens themſelyes, called to affiſt the 

ic force. 
IV. The citizens can never embody themſelves, or act as national 
but by virtue of a legal requiſition or authority. 

V. They are ſubje& in this quality to an organization, to be deter- 
mined by the law. 

They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed in the whole kingdom by only one form 
ol difcipline, and one uniform. 
D.iſtinctions of rank and ſubordination ſubſiſt only relatively to the 
ſervice, and during its continuance. 

VI. Officers are choſen for a time, and cannot again be choſen till 
after a certain interval of ſervice as ſoldiers. 

None ſhall command the national guard of more than one diſtrict. 

VII. All the parts of the public force employed for the ſafety of 
— State from foreign enemies, ſhall act under the command of the 

ng. 
VIII. No body or detachment of troops of the line can act in the 
internal part of the kingdom without a legal order. IX. No 
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IX. No agent of the public force can enter the houſe: of a citizen, 

if it be not on purpoſe to execute the orders of police and of juſtice, or 
in caſes formally provided for by the law. 01 

X. The requiſition of the public force, in the internal part of the 
kingdom, belongs to the civil officers, according to the regulations pro- 
vided by the legiſlative power. 

XI. When any department is in a ſtate of commotion, 

the king ſhall iſſue, under the reſponſibility of miniſters, the neceſſary 

- orders br the execution of laws, and the re-eſtabliſhment of order ; but 
with the reſerye. of informing the legiſlative body if it be aſſembled, and 
of conyoking it if it he not fitting. 

XII. E public force is efentially de ; no armed body can 
deliberate. 

XIII. The land and ſea armies, and the troops deſtined to preſerve 
internal ſecurity, are ſubjected to particular laws, both for the mainte. 
nance and diſcipline, and for the manner of judgments, and the nature 
of puniſhments, on occaſion of military offences. 


TITLE" V. 


Or Punic ConTrIBUTIONS. 


I. PUBLIC contributions ſhall be debated and fixed every year 
the legiſlative body, and cannot continue in force longer than the 
day of the following ſeſſion, if they are not expreſsly renewed. 

IT. The funds neceſſary to the difcharge of the national debt, and 
the 01 iſt, can, under no pretext, be refuſed or ſuſ- 


The falaries of the miniſters of the catholic religion, who are paid. 
preſerved, elected, or named in virtue of the decrees of the National 
Conſtituent Aſſembly, form a part of the national debt. 

The legiſlative body cannot, in any caſe, charge the Nation with the 
payment of the debts of any individual. 

III. The accounts at full length of the miniſterial department, ſigned 
and certified by the miniſters or commiſſioners, ſhall be rendered public, 
by being printed at the commencement of the ſeſhon of each legiſlature. 
So ſhall alſo the ſtate of receipts of the different taxes, and all the 
public revenues. 

The ſtate of receipt and expenditure ſhall be diſtinguiſhed according 
to their nature, and ſhall expreſs the ſums received and diſburſed, year 
by year, in each diſtrict. 

private expenſes of each department, and thoſe relative to the 
tribunals, the adminiſtrative bodies, and other eſtabliſhments, ſhall alſo 
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be rendered public. | 
IV. The adminiſtrators of department, and ſub-adminiſtrators, can 1 
neither eſtabliſh any public contribution, nor make any diſtribution be- 

Fond the time and the ſums fixed by the legiſlative body; nor deliber- 1 
ate, or permit, without being authoriſed by it, any local loan to be charg- : 
ed to the citizens of the department. 

v. The executive power directs and ſuperintends the collection and 0 


Wee and gives all the neceffary orders to this &f 
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TITLE VI. ! 


Or rum Connexion or runs Faxen Narion wirn OTHER 
| 1 Na rioxs. . 
THE French nation renounces the undertaking of any war with a 
view to make conqueſts, and will never employ its forces againſt the lib- 
erty of any people, 
The conſtitution no longer admits the Droit d' Aubaine. 2 
Foreigners, whether ſettled in France or not, inherit the property of 
their parents, whether foreigners or Frenchmen. * 
can contract, acquire, and receive property ſituated in France; 
and diſpoſe of it, as well as any French citizen, in every mode author - 
iſed by the laws. | Av A 
Foreigners in France are ſubje& to the ſame criminal laws and regula- 
tions of police as French citizens, with a reſerve for conventions agreed 
on with foreign powers. Their perſons, effects, induſtry, and religion, 
xe equally protected by the law. e ig 577 
TITLE... V 


Or Taz Revision or ConsTiTuTiONAaL DECREss. 


I. THE National Conſtituent Aſſembly declares, that the Nation 
has an impreſcriptible right to change its conſtitution ; and nevertheleſs; 
conſidering that it is malt ſuitable to the national intereſt to make viſe, 
only by means appointed by the conſtitution itſelf, of the right of reform- 
ing thoſe articles which experience ſhall demonſtrate the inconvenience 
of hon, that the aſſembly of reviſion ſhall proceed in the following 
manner : | | 
II. When three following legiſlatures ſhall have declared an uniform 
wiſh for the change of any conſtitutional article, the reviſion demanded 

III. e enſuing legiſlature (that commencing in 1791) cannot pro- 
pole the reform of any conſtitutional article, 

IV. Of the three legiſlatures who hall ſucceſſively propoſe any 
changes, the firſt two ſhall not occupy. themſelves relative to that òbject, 
but in the laſt two months of their laſt ſeſſion, and the third at the end 
of its firſt annual ſeſſion, or at the beginning of the ſecond.  . 

Their deliberations on that matter ſhall be ſubje&ed to the ſame forms 
as the legiſlative acts; but the decrees by which they ſhall have expreſſ- 
ed — defives, ſhall not be ſubjected to the ſanction of 2 king. WY 
V. The fourth legiſtatare, augmented by two hun an — 
tine members choſen in each department, 3 the ordinary num- 
IIS it furtiſhes for its population, ſhal}. conſtitute the aſſembly of 

On. | Ay; ” PAX „ ny 
| Theſe two hundred and forty-nipe members ſhall be elected after the 
nomination of repreſentatives to yy lexiſlafive body ſhall*have been ter- 
minated, and there mall be focmed a 8 proces· verbal of jt. *h 

The ulembly e hl not be comple of er de a 

ate, who Thall bive dechnded 


y of tevion 
VII, The 


VI. The members of Ihe 4p 
a cannot be elected in 4 
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VII. The members of the aſſembly of reviſion, after having pro. 
nounced all at once the oath, © to live free or die,” ſhall individually 
ſwear, to confine themſelves to decide on the objefs which Hall have been ſub. 
mitted to them by the unanimous wiſh of three preceding legiſlatures ; and 
to maintain, in other reſpe#s, with all their power, the Conſtitution of the 
kingdom decreed by the National Conflituent Te Nati in the years 1789, 
3 1791 ; and to be in on! e to t 
Fo . 

VIII. The aſſembly of revifion ſhall be bound to oceupy itſelf after. 


| wards, and without delay, in the objects which ſhall have been ſubmitted 


to its examination; and as ſoon as this taſk is finiſhed, the two hundred 
and forty-nine new members, named over and above, ſhall — W 
taking @ part in avy caſe in the ff off. | 


The French colonies and poſſeſſions. in Ala, Africa, and America 
although they make a part of the et empire, are ww included in _y 
preſent conſtitution. - pen 


n 

None of the powers inſtituted by the conſtitution have a right to change 
It in its whole, or in its parts, excepting the reforms which may be made 
— by the mode af reviſion, canformably to the regulations of Title VII. 

ve. 

The National Conſtituent Aſſembly commits the depoſit of it to the 
fidelity of the legiſlative body, of the king, and of the judges, to the vig- 
Yance of fathers of families, to wives and to mothers, to the attachment 
of young citizens, to the PRI. of all Frenchmen, + : 


| The decrees paſſed by the National tional Aſſembly, which are nat included 
In the a of conſtitution, ſhall be executed as laws; and thoſe anterior 
laws which it has not altered, ſhall alſo be obſerved ſo long as "ay ſhall 


not be revoked pr modified by the legiſlative power. 


(Signed) LERNER Preſident, 


i-Povezane; Coordes Maitty, } 
. Cnaitton, | 


Aux Biſhop of the ee | 2 
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for, the natural rights of man are the only cauſes of the crimes and miſ- 
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ways to compare the acts of the government with the end of every ſocial 
inffitution, may never ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed and degraded by 
wranny ; and that the People may always have before their eyes the 
baſis of their liberty and happineſs ; the Magiſtrates the rule of their du- 
ty ; and the Legiſlature the object of their miſhon— 5 | 
They acknowledge therefore and proclaim, in the preſence of the Su- 
preme Being, the following * 


Decraxariox or THE RicaTts or Man AnD or Cirizzxs. 


Article I. The end of ſociety is common happineſs. Government 
is inſtituted to ſecure to man the enjoyment of his natural and impre- 
ſeriptible rights. | 

II. Theſe rights are Equality, Liberty, Safety, and Property. 
III. All men are equal by Nature, and before the Lac 

IV. The Law is the free and ſolemn expreſſion of the general will. 
It ought to be the ſame for all, whether it protects or puniſhes. It 
cannot order but what is juſt and uſeful to ſociety. It cannot forbid 
but what is hurtful. 

V. All Citizens are equally admiſſible to public employments. Free 
people avow no other motives of preference in their elections than vir- 
tue-and talents. 

VI. Liberty is that power which belongs to a man, of doing every 
thing that does not hurt the rights of another: its principle is nature: 
its rule juſtioe: its protection the law : and its moral limits are defined 
by this maxim, Do not to another what you would not wiſh done to 
yourſelf,” 

VII. The right of manifeſting one's thoughts and opinions, either 
by the preſs, or in any other manner: the right of Mſembling peaceably, 
and the free exerciſe of religious worſhip, cannot be forbidden. The 
neceſſity of announcing theſe rights ſuppoſes either the preſence or the 
recent remembrance of deſpotiſm. | | 
VIII. Whatever is not forbidden by the law cannot be prevented, 
No one can be forced to do that which it does not order. 2 

IX. Safety conſiſts in the protection granted by the ſociety to each 
citizen for the preſervation of his perſon, his rights, and his property. 


X. The law aveniges public and individual liberty of the abuſes 


committed againſt them b power. 
XI. No perſon can be accuſed, arreſted, or confined, but in caſes 


determined by the law, and according to the forms which. it preſcribes. 


Eyery citizen ſummoned or ſeized by the authority of the law, ought 


immediately to obey ; he renders himſelf culpable by reſiſtance. 
XII. Every act. exerciſed againſt a man to which the caſes in the 


ltw do not apply, and in which its forms are not obſerved, is arbitrary 
and tyrannical. Reſpect for the law forbids him to ſubmit to ſuch acts ; 
and if attempts are made to execute them by violence, he has a right to 


repel force by force. 9 


XIII. Thoſe who ſhall ſolicit, diſpatch, ſign, execute, or cauſe to 


be executed, arbitrary actz, are culpable, and ought to be putiiſhed. 


XIV. Every man being ſuppoſed innocent until he has been U 
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ed guilty, if it is judged indiſpenſable to arreſt him, all ſeverity net nec. 
to ſecure his perſon ought to be ſtrictly repreſſed by the law. 
V. No one ought to be tried and puniſhed until he has been le 


 fammoned, and in virtue of a law publiſhed previous to the commiſnon 


of the crime. A law which ſhould puniſh crimes committed before it 
exiſted would be tyrannical. The retroaQtive effect given to a law 
would be a crime. f . 

XVI. The law ought not to decree any puniſhments but ſuch as are 
ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary: puniſhment ought to be proportioned to 
the crime, and uſeful to ſociety. 


XVII. The right of property is that right which belongs to every 


citizen to enjoy and diſpoſe of according to his pleaſure, his property, 
revenues, labour, and induſtry, * 

XVIII. No kind of labour, culture, or commerce, can be forbidden 
to the induſtrious citizen. | 

XIX. Every man may engage his ſervices and his time, but he can- 
not ſell himſelf; his perſon is not alienable property. The law does not 
acknowledge ſervitude ; there can exiſt only an engagement of care and 
gratitude between the man who labours ws the man who employs him, 

XX. No one can be deprived of the ſmalleſt portion of his property, 
without his conſent, except when the — neceſſity, legally aſcertain- 
ed, evidently requires it, and on condition of à juſt and previous in- 
demnification. 

XXI. No contribution can be eſtabliſhed but for general utility, and 
to relieve the public wants. Every citizen has a right to concur in the 
eſtabliſhment of contributions, to watch over the uſe made of them, and 
to call for a ſtatement of their expenditure, 

XXII. Public aids are a ſacred debt. The ſociety is obliged to 
provide for the ſubſiſtence of the unfortunate, either by procuring them 
ts e unable to 


ur. 

XXIII. Iaſtruction is the want of all, and the ſociety ought to fav- 
our, with all its power, the progreſs of public reaſon ; arid to place in- 
ſtruction within the reach of every citizen. 

XXIV. The ſocial guarantee conſiſts in the actions of all, to ſecure 
to each the enjoyment and preſervation of his rights, This guarantee 
reſts on the National Sovereignty. | 

XXV. The ſocial cannot exiſt if the limits of public 
functions are not clearly determined by the law, and if the reſponſibili 
of all public functionaries is not ſecured. | ; 

XXVI. The Sovereignty reſides in the People: it is one and indi- 
viſible, i criptible and inalienable. 


XXVII. No — 5 e 


3 ction of the N 
ght of expreſſing its will in perfect liberty. Every individual who ar- 
D Sovereignty, or who uſurps the exerciſe of it, 
ought to be put to death by free men. 


III. A people have always the gh. of rovidag amending, 
1 —— — ubject to its 
laws future generations. XXIX. 
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XXIX. Every citizen has an equal right of concurring in the form- 
ation of the law, and in the nomination of his mandatories or agents. 

XXX. Public functions cannot be conſidered as diſtinctions or ro- 
wards, but as duties. : | 

XXXI. Crimes committed by the mandatories of the people and 
their agents ought never to remain unpuniſhed. No one has a right to 
pretend to be more inviolable than other citizens. 

XXXII. The right of preſenting petitions to the Depoſitories of 
Public Authority belongs to every individual. "The exerciſe of this 
right cannot, in any caſe, be forbidden, ſuſpended, or limited. 

XXXIIL Reliſtance to oppreſſion is the conſequence of the other 
rights of man. 

XXXIV. Oppreſhon is exerciſed againſt the ſocial body, when even 
one of its members is oppreſſed. Oppreſſion is exerciſed againſt each 
member, when the ſocial body is oppreſſed. 

XXXV. When the government violates the rights of the people, 
inſurrection becomes to the people, and to every portion of the people, 
the moſt ſacred and the moſt indiſpenſable of duties. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ACT. 
| Or Tus ReevsLic. * 
Art. I. The French Republic is one and indiviſible. 
Or rut Divisron or rur PEOPLE. 
II. The French People are divided, for the exerciſe of the ſove- 
reignty, into Primary Aſſemblies of Cantons. 

III. For the adminiſtration of juſtice they are divided into De- 

partmedts, Diſtrics, and Municipalities. a 
"0p Or Taz STaTE or CiTIZENS./ 

IV. Every man born and reſident in France, of the age of twenty- 
one years complete, every foreigner aged twenty-one years complete, 
who has reſided a year in France, who has acquired property, marri- 
ed a French woman, adopted. a child, or maintained an aged perſon ; in 
ſhort, every foreigner who ſhall be judged by the Legiſlative Body to 
have deſerved well by his humanity, ſhall be admitted to exerciſe the 
rights of a French citizen. 

V. The exerciſe of the rights of Citizens ſhall be loſt by being-nat- 
uralized in a foreign country, by accepting functions or favours from a 

ernment not popular, and by condemnation to diſgraceful or penal 

nts. 

VI. The exerciſe of the rights of Citizens ſhall be ſuſpended by z 
ſtate of accuſation ; and by being declared contumacious, as long is the 
ſentence is not reverſed. 


Or Tag SoverticuTY OF THE PEOPLE. 
4 VII. The Sovereign People are the univerſality of the French _ 
;tU1zens. | 
VIII. They ſhall immediately name the Deputies. 
IX. They ſhalt delegate to Electors the choice of Adminiſtrators, 
Public Arbitrators, Criminal Judges, and Judges of Appeal. 
X. They ſhall deliberate on laws. Qz 


- 


40 AP PBREN DTA 
| Or Primary ASSEMBLIES. ., 
XI. Peg Aſſemblies ſhall be compoſed of Citizens who bare Ge 
veſided fix months in each cantun. _ 
XIL They ſhall conſiſt of two hundred Citizens at leaſt, or fix 

hundred at moſt, called to vote. of 
XIII. [They ſhall be conſtituted by-the — — * 

Secretaries, and Scrutineers. | wi 
XIV. Their police ſhall belong to them. * 
XV. No perſon can appear there with arms. 

XVI. The Elections ſhall be — by ſcrutiny, or - openly by the 
voice of each voter. 
XVII. A Primary Aſſembly cannot in any caſe preſcribe an uni- el 
form mode of voting. -% 
XVIII. The Scrutineers ſhall certify the votes of Citizens, who, = 
not being able to write, prefer voting by ſcrutiny. 
XIX.- The _ es on laws ſhall be given by yes or uo. 28 
XX. The will of che Primary Aſſembly ſhall be r as fol- 
lows : * The Citizens united in the Primary Aſſembly of 
to the number of - s 4 ofers, wote (for | or againſt) 
% 7 OE IDES ICS 
Or runs NAtronaL eee 
Population is the ſole baſis of National Repreſentation. 
XII. Therei is one Deputy for every. forty thouſand individuals. 
XXIII. Each re- union of Primary Aﬀemblies reſulting from a pop- 
ulation of from thirty-nine to forty-one thouſand ſouls, e rah 


one D 1 
XX The nomination is made by the abſolute majority. of fuf- 


fra 

Xv. Each Aſſembly caſts up the ſuffrages, and ſends a commil- 
ſoner for the general caſting up to the place 1 out as che moſt cen- 
tral, 

XXVI. If the eaſting up does not give an abſolute myjority, a ſee· 
and vote is proceeded to, and the votes are taken for the two citizens 
who had the moſt voices. LICE 

XXVII. | In caſe of equality e the eldeſt has this penlbrente, 
either to be on the ballot, or elected. lo caſe of equality of age, lot de- 
cides. 

XXVIII. Every Frenchman, A "eh hy rights of citizen, as 
eligible through the extent of the Republic. 5 

XXIX. Each Deputy belongs to the whole nation. 

XXX. In caſe of the non- acceptance, reſignation, forſelture, or 
death of a Deputy, he is replaced by the Primary Aſſemblies who | nomi- 
nated him. 

XXXI. AD who has given in his refgnation cannot 
his poſt but after the admiſſion of bl ſucceſſor. i bh 

"XXXIT. The French people aſſemble every year on the ſirſt of 
May for elections. 

XXXIII. It proceeds i in them, whateyer be the number of citizens 


ent having a right to vote. 
| 2 1 XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. Primary Aſſemblies are formed on extraordinary occa- 
Gons, on the demand of a fifth of the citizens, who have a right to vote 
in them. 


XXXV. The eonvocation is made, in this caſe, by the Municipality 


of the ordinary place of meeting. 
XXXVI. extraordinary Aſſemblies do not deliberate but 


when Sor itt wo the balf of the citizens who hare 8 right to vote 
in them are preſent. WP 
Or THE Eurcrora n 
XXXVII. The citizens met, in Primary Aſſemblies, nominate one 
elector for every two hundred citizens, preſent or not, two for from 
two hundred and one to four hundred, and three from four hundred and 


one to fix hundred. . 
XXXVIII. The holding of the Electoral Aſſemblies; and the 


mode of elections, are the ſame as in the Primary Aſſemblies. 
Or Tue LteoisLatitve Bopr. 
XXXIX. The Legiſlative Body is one, indiviſible and permanent, 


XL. Its ſeſſion is for a year. 
XLI. It meets the firſt of July. 


XLIL, - The National Aſſembly cannot be conſtituted if it do not 


conſiſt of ane more thay tho half of the Deputies. 
XLIII. The Deputies cannot be examined, accuſed, or tried at any 
time, for the opinions they have delivered in the Legiſlative Body. 
XLIV. hes or a criminal act, be ſeized en flagrant a ; 
but a warrant of thus or a warrant ſummoning to appear, cannot be 
granted againſt them unleſs authoriſed by the Legiſlative Body. . 


HoLDinG or THE. SITTINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE — 


XL. V. The ſittings of the National Aſſembly are public. - 1 

XLVI. The minutes of its ſittings are printed. 

XLVII. It cannot deliberate, if it be not compoſed of two hun- 
dred members at the leaſt, 

XLVIII. It cannot refuſe to hear its Members ſpeak in the order 
in which they have demanded to be heard. 

XLIX. It deliberates by a majority of the Members preſent. 

L. Fifty Members have a right to require the appeal nominal. 

—— It has the right of cenſure on the conduct of its Members with- 
in i 

LII. The police appertains to it in the place of i its ſittings, and i 
the external —— which it has determined. , * 


Or rut Fuxcrioxs or THE LroIsTLATVE Bopy. 


LIII. The Legiſlative Body ſes laws and paſſes decrees. 

LIV. Under 1 general name of Laws are — the acts 
of the Legiſlative Body concerning 

The legiſlation ciyil and griminal; 

The general adminiſtration of hy revenues, and of the ordinary ex 
penſes of the Republic ; 

The national domains; 


The title, the weight, the impreſſion, and the denomination of * 
* 
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The nature, the amount, and the colle&on of contributions ; 
The declaration of war; 
Every ney general diſtribution of the French territory; ; 
The public inſtruction: 
The public honours to the memory of rr A | 0) off 
LV. Under the particular name of are inchded the at 
the Legiſlative Body concerming 
_— ER — the — and ſea we 
e permiſhon or the ibition ien bee, 
through the French territory; e 
om ee 


The meaſures of general tranquillity ; £ BY 
The annual and occaſonal — — public ſuecourt andworks; 
The orders for the fabrication. of money of every-kind; , 
The unforeſeen and extraordinary expenſes ; 
The meaſures local and particular to an adminiſtration, a commune, 
or a kind of public works: * N 
The defence of the territory; Ta. 
The ratification of treaties ; Ms 
The nomination and the removal of n 10 _ of armies ; 
The proſecution of the reſponſibility of Members of the Council, and 
the public functionaries; 
e accuſation of perſons charged with plots alt the general fafe 
of the Republic ; 
All change in the partial diſtribution of de French terry; 
National recompenſes. 


18 or rut Foauarich or THe Lav. 


LVI. The plans of Law are preceded by à report. 
LV The diſcuſſion cannot be opened, and the . d " pro- 
> reſolved u = till fifteen days after the report. 
III. The plan is printed, and ſent to all the Communes of the 
c, under this title: Law propoſed. 
Ix Forty days. after the ſending of the law d, if in one 
more than half of the Departments, the tenth of the Aſſemblies 
of each, regularly formed, have not objected to it, the pla accepted 
RX bow he objection, the Legiſlative Body kes the 
LX. there be an conro 
Primary Aſſemblies. 


Or rurx EnTiTLING OF Laws AND 8 
LXI. Laws, decrees, judgments, and all public acts are entitled: 
In the name of the French people, the — eee 
Or Taz Brems Council. -» 


LXII. Toer is one Executive Couneil compoſed of emed fn 
Members. 


LXIII. The Electoral Aﬀembly of each Departmem nominates 
one candidate. The Lepiſaine Body chooſes the Members of t 
Council from the general liſt. II 
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LXIV. One half of it is renewed by each Legiſlature in the laſt 
month of the ſeſhon, — _ N 
LXV. The Council is charged with the direction and ſuperintend- 
ence of the general Adminiſtration. It cannot act but in execution of 
the laws and decrees of the Legiſlative Body, * 
© LXVI. It nominates, not of its own body, the Agents in chief of 
the general Adminiſtration of the Republic, 
| IKVII. The Legiſlative Body determines the number, and the 
functions, of theſe Agents. c 

LXVIII. Theſe Agents do not form a Council. They are ſep- 
arated, without any immediate correſpondence between them; they ex- 
erciſe no perſonal authority. 

LXIX. The Council nominates, not of its own body, the external 
Agents of the Republic. 

LXX. It negociates treaties. 

LXXI, The Members of Council, in caſe of malverſation, are ac- 
* the Legiſlative Body. 

LXXII. The Council is reſponſible for the non- execution of laws 
and decrees, and for abuſes which it does not denounce. 

LXXIII. It recals and replaces the Agents in its nomination. 

LXMXIV. It is bound to denounce them, if there be occaſion, before 
the Judicial Authorities. | 
Or Tus Connexion or rus Exscurivs Councit wirs THE 

LaOIisLATI VE Bop. 
LXXV. The Executive Council reſides near the Legiſlative Body. 
It has admittance and a ſeparate ſeat in the place of ſittings. 

LXXVI. It is heard as often as it has an account to gi 

LXXVIL The Legiſlative Body calls it into the place of its ſit- 
tings, in whole or in part, when it thinks fit. 

Or rut ApmimisTRATIVE axD Muxicirat Bopixs. 

LXXVIII. There is a Municipal Adminiſtration in each com- 
mune of the Republic ; | 

In each diſtri& an intermediate Adminiſtration ; 

In each department a central Adminiſtration ; 

LXXIX. The Municipal Officers are elected by the Aſſemblies of 
the Commune. 

LXXX. The Adminiſtrators are nominated by the Electoral AC 
ſemblies of department and diſtrict. 

LXXXI. The Municipalities and the Adminiſtrations are renew- 
ed, one half every year. 

LXXXII. e Adminiſtrators and Municipal Officers have no 
character of repreſentation ; 

They cannot, in any caſe, modify the acts of the Legiſlative Body, 
or ſuſpend the execution of them. 

LXXXIII. The Legiſlative Body determines the functions of the 
Municipal Officers and Adminiſtrators, the rules of their ſubordination, 
and the penalties they may incur. 

— The fatings of Municipalities and Adminiſtrations — 
4 F 
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Ne Or Cwir Jus rica. ike 
LXXXV. The code of civil and criminal laws is uniform for af 
the Republic. 1 | Bah 
LXXXVI. No infringement can be made of the right which cit. 
zens have to cauſe their differences to be pronounced upon by arbitrators 
of their choice. 8 : | 3 
LXXXVII. The deciſion of theſe arbitrators is final, if the cit}. 
zens have not referved the right of objecting to them. 
LXXXVIII. There are Juſtices of Peace elected by the citizens 
in circuits determined by the law. | 
LXXXIX. They conciliate and judge without expenſe. 
XC. Their number and their competence are regulated by the 
Legiſlative Body. 
Be There are public Arbitrators elected by the Electoral Af. 
ies. 
— 1 Their number and their circuits are fixed by the Legiſla. 
tive . 
XCIIL They take cogniſance of diſputes which have not been 
finally terminated by the private Arbitrators or the Juſtices of Peace. 
XCIV. They deliberate in public; 
They give their opinions aloud ; 
They pronounce, in the laſt reſort, on verbal defences, or ſimple 
memorials, without procedures, and without e ; a | 
They aſſign the reaſons of their deciſions. 
XCV. The Juſtices of Peace and the Public Atbitrators are elected 


9 Or Carmixnat Jusricx. 

XCVI. In criminal caſes, no citizen can be tried, but on an accu- 
ſation received by a Jury, or decreed by the Legiſlative Body; 

The accuſed have Counſel choſen by themſelves, or nominated offi- 


* 

e proceſs ĩs public; : | | 3 
The fact and the intention are declared by a jury of judgment; 
The puniſhment is applied by a criminal tribunal. 
XCVII. The criminal Judges are elected eyery year by the Electoral 


Or ThE TxIBUNAL or APPEAL. 

XCVIII. There is one Tribunal of Appeal for all the Republic. 

XCIX. This Tribunal does not take cogniſance of the merits of 
the caſe ; 

It pronounces on the violation of forms, and on expreſs contravention 
of the law. 8 | 
C. The members of this tribunal are nominated every year by the 
Electoral Aſſemblies. 


Or Puzrtic Conratgurions. 
CI. No citizen is exempted from the honourable obligation of con- 
tributing to the public charges. 
Or Txt NaTionat TaxtasuryY. * 
CII. The National Treaſury is the central point ef the receipts 
and expenſes of the Republic. CIII. 


8 & 


ol 
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CIII. It is adminiſtered by accountable agents nominated by the 
Executive Council. | | 
CIV. Theſe agents are ſuperintended by Commiſſioners nominated 
by the Legiſlative Bady, not of its own members, and reſponſible for 
abuſes which they do not denounce. 

Or AccounTaABiLITY, . 

CV. The accounts of the Agents of the national treaſury and the 
Adminiſtrators of the public money are given in annually to reſponſible 
Commiſſioners, nominated by the Executive Council. 

CVI. Theſe verificators are fuperintended by Commiſſioners in the 
nomination of the Legiſlative Body, not of its own members, and reſpon- 
fible for errors and abuſes which they do not denounce ; 

The Legiſlative Body paſſes the accounts. 


Or Tae Forcts ar THE ReevusLic. 

CVII. The general force of the Republic is compoſed of the whole 

le. 

CVIII. The Republic maintains in its pay, even in time of peace, an 
armed force, by ſea and land. 

CIX. All the French are ſoldiers; they are all exerciſed in the uſe 
of arms. | 

CX. There is no Generaliſſimo. 

CXI. Difference of ranks, their diſtinctive marks and ſubordination, 
ſubſiſt only with relation to ſervice and during its continuance. 

CXII. The public force employed for maintaining order and peace iu 
the interior, does not act but on the requiſition, in writing, of the con- 
ſtituted authorities. 

CXIII. The public force employed againſt enemies from without, 
acts under the orders of the Executive Council. 

CXIV. No armed body can deliberate. 


Or NaTionat Coxvxxrioxs. 

CXV. If in one more than the half of the Departments, the terth 
of the Primary Aſſemblies of each, regularly formed, demand the rei! 
ion of the Conſtitutional Act, or the change of ſome of its articles, the 
Legiſlative Body is bound to convoke all the Pri Aſſemblies of 
the Republic, to know if their be ground for a National Convention, 

CXVI. The National Convention is formed in the ſame manner «3 
the Legiſlatures, and unites in itſelf their powers. 

CXVII. It employs itſelf, with reſpe& to the Conſtitution, only on 
the objects which were the cauſe of its convocation. 


Or The CorrEgSPONDENCE or THE Faxen RevpusBiic with 
|  Foxxicn Narions. 
CXVITL. wy French people is the friend and the natural ally of 
ee people. 
CXIX. It does not interfere in the government of other nations. 
It does not ſuffer other nations to interfere in its own. 
CXX. It gives an aſylum to foreigners baniſhed from their country 
for the cauſe of liberty ; | 
It refuſes it to tyrants. 
CXXI. It does not make peace with an encmy that occupies its 
territory, 1 Oz 
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| Or run GuaranTEs or RIGHTS. 

CXXII. The Conſtitution tees to all the French, equality, 
liberty, ſafety, property, the public debt, the free exerciſe of worſhi 
a common inſtruction, public ſuccours, the indefinite liberty of the p 
the right of petition, the right of meeting in popular ſocieties, the en- 
joyment of all the rights of man. 

CXXIII. The Freach Republic honours loyalty, courage, age, fl 
ial piety, misfortune. It puts the depoſit of its Conſtitution under the 
guard of all the virtues. 


Dunzany-Marttant, 'Dvcos, MravLiLe, \ 
Cn. DzLacxorx, Gossvin, P. A. Laroy, Secretaries, 
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The NEW FRENCH CALENDAR for the preſent 


Year, commencing Sept. 22. 
Months, Engliſh. AUTUMN. Term. 


— 


Vindemaire Vintage Month from Sept. 22 to Oct. 21 

Brumaire Fog Month — Ot. 22 to Nov. 20 

Frumaire Sleet Month Nov. 21 to Dec. 20 
WINTER. 

Nivos Snow Month Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 

Pluvios Rain Month — Jan. 20 to Feb. 18 

Ventos Wind Month —— Feb. 19 to March 20 
SPRING. 

Germinal — Month —— March 21 to April 19 

Floreal owers Month —— April 20 to May 19 

Priareal Paſture Month —— May 20 to June 18 


Sans Culotides, ar Feafts dedicated to 


Les Vertus The Virtues Sept. 17. 
Le Genie Genius Sept. 18. 
Le Travail Labour Sept. 19. * 
L' Opinion Opinion Sept. 20. 7 
Les Recompenſes Rewards Sept. 21. 
The intercalary day of every fourth year is to be called La Sans 


Eulotide ; on which there is to be a national renovation of their oath, 
& To live free or die.” The month is divided into three decades, the 
days of which are called, from the Latin numerals, 
1. Primidi. 2. Duodi. 3. Trid. 4. Quartidi. 
5. Duintidi. 6. Sextidi. 7. Septidi. g. Oedt. 
9. Nenad. 10. Decadi, which is to be the day of reſt. 
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THE END. 


